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INTRODUCTION 



This book would be iitcomfkte without some expression of the views 
and opinions of the Sermon mler, as well as those of the Servian 
people. The following lines have therefore a very special value 
ana interest both for themselves and as setting forth the ideals 
of national development and progress as conceived by His 
M^esty King Pder I. of Servia. 

We are convinced that a healthy and judicious development of 
the body politic is the first requisite of national progress, and 
we are the faithful guardian of the Constitution and of the 
Pariiamentaiy r^ime. By the strict observance of the Con- 
stitution vre propose to secure the successful operation of the 
sovereign power and the proper conduct of important aSaiis 
of State. It is our aim to advance the prosperity and position 
of the country, and to promote its civilization in continuance 
of the honoured and great traditions of the past. We will, 
further, take every care that the rights and liberties of indi- 
vidual subjects may be adequately safeguarded and preserved. 
It is only by Uberty that a people can prepare themselves 
completely to enjoy its fruits. How can ever a nation become 
accustomed to liberty by slavery ? We regard liberty, indi- 
vidual 'and national, as the first great essential for national 
development. The political divisions of a country should 
never be allowed to impair the national interests. Although 
Servians may belong to different poUtical parties, they are 
all sons of the same country, and to them all the welfare of 
Servia is the greatest ideal. All parties should pay special 
attention to the principles of economy and efficiency in the 
management of public affairs and in the development of the 
material resources of the country. The intellectual develop- 
ment of the people can also not be neglected. It is not only 
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in itself a very definite form of progress, but it is also a means 
wherewith to further the general progress. The moral eleva- 
tion of the people is necessary — in short, intellectual civiliza- 
tion and moral strength are two of the most potent factors of 
progress. Being desirous of placing the strength of the country 
on a sore and solid basis, we desire to encourage and promote 
education and to foster the personal character of the people, 
so that they may be enabled to fulffl satisfactorily the duties 
they owe to the State. Education has ever formed one of the 
first cares of the State. The spirit of loyalty, filial pity, and 
bravery which constitutes the fundamental character of the 
nation must ever be engendered and cultivated, since educa- 
tion is the sure foundation of future progress. It is necessary 
to raise and strengthen the morals of the people, since religion 
without morality is not perfect, is not a rehgion. It is of the 
greatest importance to strengthen the ideals and ties of family 
Ufe, since the family system is the basis of our existence. 
Only an economically strong Servia will be able to attempt 
the solution of its great national problem, and therefore we 
make it our object to strengthen the economic basis of national 
life by encouraging eigriculture and industrial enterprises, by 
promoting navigation and commerce, and by organizing the 
various means of communication. All should earnestly devote 
themselves to securing the greatest possible economic progress. 
Thrift at home and ea^gy in all brandies of business activity 
are most to be advised. The fanner ia4h) surpasses his neigh- 
bour, the merchant or the manufacturer who, by his efiorts, 
raises the economic strength of Servia in any way, is as truly 
a patriot and a defender of his country as are the soldiers who 
have died upon the fidd of battle in achieving national freedom. 
Industry must be promoted, but it is necessary that its 
develt^ment shall be systematic and reasoned, meeting the 
needs of the country. In order to preserve tranquillity at 
home and security abroad it is essential that the military 
defences and forces of the country should be made the object 
of gradual and ccoistant care. The consequences of evKi a 
short delay in matters of national defence may be the cause 
of final regret. Within the limits of the national resonrcee, 
therefore, we will endeavour to secure efiectual protection for 
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national rights and interests. The greater the progress of a 
country, the greater is the increase of its national wealth and 
prestige ; but it nrast never be forgotten that its people are 
also compelled to take a greater responsibility upon tbem- 
sdves. For a nation there can be no standing still. A people 
must advance or fall behind, and in the constant progress, 
national and individual, upon which the Servian people are 
resolved, and for which they strive, they must spare no effort 
to be worthy of the historic tjisk which has devolved upon 
them, and upheld by the memory and inspiration of the 
national ancestors they must allow no obstacle to stand in 
their forward path. 

Year by year the nations of the world come closer and closer 
together, drawn by more intimate ties. More and more neces- 
sary becomes fuller knowledge among peoples, since ignorance 
is the most fruitful source of conflicts and misimderstandings. 
It is, therefore, almost a duty for nations to make possible for 
the world knowledge about themselves, so that at least some- 
thing may be done to dispel existing ignorance. This duty is 
no more to be neglected than are those more generally recog- 
nized as necessary to a people. 
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CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

When the Servians came into the Balkan Peninsula in the 
7th century, they settled in the territories where they are 
found to-day — that is to say, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Old Servia and Macedonia, Dalmatia, the Banat, 
with Slavonia. There are also some Servians in Croatia and 
the vcestem portions of Bulgaria. The kingdom of Servia, 
which, besides Montenegro, is the only territory inhabited by 
Servians enjoying independence, lies at the extreme north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, bounded by Bosnia, Old Servia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, the Banat, and Slavonia. The total length of its 
frontier is 1,678 kilometres, and the area is 48,300 square kilo- 
metres. Although possessing no high mountains, Servia is a 
mountainous country, since four-fifths of the territory is 
covered with mountains, with an averse height of 1,500 feet. 
The four mountain systems of the Balkan Peninsula — the 
Oinaric Alps, the Carpathians, the Balkans, and the Rhodopes 
— meet and intermingle in Servia ; thus the Servian mountains 
are varied both in their formation and in their structure. 
The country inclines towards the north, and is drained by the 
Riveis Save and Danube, belonging to the basin of the Black 
Sea, The principal rivers, which form at the same time the 
frontier, are the Save, the Danube, the Drina, and the Timok, 
while the most important river in the country itself is the 
Morava. There are many smaller streams, but, save the Save 
and the Danube, and for a certain distance the Drina, Servia 
does not possess navigable rivers. Since many of the smaller 
streams flow through deflles in the mountains and have great 
rapidity, the force of their current offers great possibility of 
utilization for water-power purposes. The general character 
of the country is of considerable beauty, and this is true, on the 
whole, of all the Servian coimtries. Thus the Servians love their 
country, not only because it is the fatherland in which they 
live, and which they have watered with their blood, but with 
especial afEection because of its natural beauties. As a Servian 
saying runs, ' One traveU the world over, to return to Servia.' 
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Servia lies in the same latitude as Italy, the South of France, 
and Spain, though it does not possess a Mediterranean climate, 
but a temperate Continental one. This is the result of the 
altitude of the country, the inclination towards the north, and 
the distance from the sea. The average winter temperature 
in January is — a" Celsius, wliile in July it is 25° Celsius. The 
rainfall is equally divided over the country and during the year, 
with very insigni&cant difEerences. The average rainfall is 
690 millimetres, and there are, on an average, 130 rainy days. 
ITie winds in Servia are neither exceptionally strong nor cold. 
The climate has naturally a great influence upon the vegeta- 
tion, which is very rich, being the same as that of Central 
Europe. 

The country contains many varieties of wild animals and 
birds. Among useful animals are numbered the deer, chamois, 
and hares, while the dangerous species include bears, wolves, 
foxes, lynxes, wild-cats, wild-boars, etc. The principal varieties 
of birds are bustards, partridges, quails, pigeons, woodcocks, 
swans, wild geese and ducks, snipe, etc., while there are the 
foUowing birds of prey ; vultures, eagles, falcons, ravens, etc. 
There is an abundance of game, but it was only in 1898 that 
Game Laws were instituted, and the right of granting per- 
mission vested in the State. As is evident from the list of 
varieties of game, there is ample opportunity for excellent sport, 
which will no doubt develop as the Game Laws commence to 
produce the desired effect. 

According to the census of igoo, the population was 
2,492,882, while in 1905 this had increased to 2,700,000. The 
annual increase was 7-801 per cent. There were i.ooo men 
to 945"6 women. In 1834 there were i7"9 inhabitants per 
square kilometre, while in 1900 there were 5i'6. Of the men, 
over 36 per cent, marry before they attain the age of twenty, 
and over 57 per cent, of the women. There are even nearly 
5 per cent, among the women who marry before they are six- 
teen. The birth-rate is 43-96 per 1,000, and more than 43 per 
cent, of the families in Servia possess over six members. There 
are few natural children in Servia. The average length of life 
is 23-06 years, and there are only 59 per cent, of the population 
at a productive age — that is to say, between fifteen and seventy 
years old. The mass of the population lives on vegetable food, 
with the addition of milk and cheese, with onfy occasional 
meat. The bread is made of maize, and in many districts a 
sort of polenta is eaten. The food of the population is entirely 
produced in the country, and the cost of living in the interior 
is very low. The country produces annually, per head of 
population, 317 kilogrammes of grain and vegetables, 21 litres 
of wine, 2-36 litres of beer, and 370 grammes of totKLcco. 
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The Servian lan^;uage belongs to the group of Southern 
Slav languages, which includes also Croatian, Bulgarian, and 
Slavonian. It is necessary to say at once, however, that the 
Croatian language is very closely related to the Servian, and 
that, as a matter of fact.the two languages are not more different 
than two dialects of the same language. This difference has 
practically disappeared since the distinctive characteristics of 
Servia have entered Croatia, which was due to the immigration 
of Servians into Croatia in the i6th century, and to the adoption 
by the Croatians of the Servian dialect as a literary language 
in the second half of the zQth century. The Servian language 
first appeared during the i6th and 17th centuries. There 
are, indeed, monuments inscribed in the Servian language 
dating from the 12th century, and a comparison of these with 
more recent inscriptions proves that the language changed 
very little up till the i8th century. The Servian language has 
two principal dialects — the Chtokavski and the Tchakavski — 
called after the words ' Chto ' and ' Tcha,' both of which mean 
' What.' The former dialect is spoken by the Servians, anp 
the latter principally by the Croatians, who have, however, 
begun to replace it in their literature by the formpr. The 
intermediary dialects are between the Servians and the 
Slavonians — the Kajkavski, and between the Servians and 
the Bulgarians — the Torlatchki, The Chtokavski has three 
dialects — the Oriental, the Meridional, and the Occidental — 
according to the pronunciation of the ancient vowel ' jat.' The 
Oriental dialect is employed in the eastern half of the Servian 
lands, and it is largely replacing the other dialects, because it 
is used in literature. The Meridional dialect comes next in 
importance to the Oriental, and is the most melodious and beau- 
tiful spoken Servian language — that of the most beautiful poems 
and popular tales. The Occidental dialect is principally spoken 
00 the Adriatic coast and on the islands. But all these difier- 
ences of language are so small that the Servians may be said 
to possess, and certainly to feel, a imity of language both in 
the literary works and in the spoken language. To-day this 
language has arrived at such perfection that it may be 
considered as the best of the Slav languages, and this will 
undoubtedly lead it to replace the Croatian and Bulgarian 
languages. The Servian language has thirty sounds, each 
represented by a special letter, which makes the Servian 
alphabet the most perfect in existence. Nearly all the Servians 
are equally conversant with the Cyrillic and Latin characters, 
but the Western Servians, especially those of the Adriatic coast, 
principally use Latin characters. A hundred and fifty years 
ago the Servians employed the Slav alphabet, which was 
formed in the loth century from Greek characters. This 
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alphabet was also used by the Bulgarians and by the Russians, 
but Peter the Great modified it after the Latin alphabet. This 
modified alphabet was introduced iiito the Servian literature 
by the principal writers of the iSth century. Vuk Karadgitch 
added six letters which were necessary, and threw out aU those 
which were useless, and in this way the Servian alphabet 
became perfected. The Croatians and many of the Western 
Servians use the Latin alphabet, adapted, as to the number 
of tetters, to the Servian alphabet. In common with other 
orthodox lands, Servia still maintains the old calendar, which 
is thirteen days behind that in use in Western countries. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that Servia forms only 
a small part of the lands inhabited by the Servian race. It 
is of interest, therefore, to give briefly the numbers and dis- 
tricts of the various divisions of the race, which, although 
politically divided, have many ideas and interests in common. 

THE SERVIAN-SPEAKING POPULATION. 

Kingdom of Servia z, 750,000 

Montenegro (about) 260,000 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 1,799,210 

Hungary (Banat, Batchka, Barania with Riika) . . 679.000 

Croatia and Slavonia .. .. .. .. .. 3.170,000 

Dalniatia 623.000 

Istria 155.000 

Old Servia (Statistics or 1900-1906). 
I, Sandfakof Novi-Bazar,Kostovo, and Matocbia to 

the Char-Planina . . . . , . . . . . . 450,000 

Uskub (Kasaa of Uskub, Tetoro. Kormranora, 
Prichevo, Kiatovo, Kriva. Palanka, Kotchani, 
Pehtcfafvo, Istip, and Baoovichie) ,. .. aSo.ooo 
3. Macedonia 300,000 

Total .. .. 9.656,110 
(Of this unmber 3,915,600 are Catholics.) 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

By dr. M. GAVRILOVITCH 
Direct§r »/ the National Archivts, Belgrade 

First Period : From the Arrival of the Servians in the 
Balkan Peninsula until 1169. 

The actual province of Galicia, to the north of the Carpathians, 
was the fatherland of the Servians before their arrival in the 
Balkan Peninsula. As the allies of the Avars, they occupied the 
■ land called Servia in the beginning of the 7th century. In order 
, to win them over, the Emperor HeracHus (610-641) ceded to 
the Servian tribes the provinces they already occupied, on 
condition that they acknowledged the authority of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and fought for its defence. As a means of 
strengthening the bonds between the Empire and the Servians, 
who were pagans, the Emperors endeavoured to convert them 
to Christianity. But it was only towards the close of the gth 
century that they definitely adopted the new religion. 

UntU the loth century the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genetes is the first historian who speaks of the Servians. He 
says that their country adjoined the Danube and the Adriatic, 
and was boimded by the Ibar, Lakes Piava and Scutari, find 
the sea. To the north it was separated from Pannonia by the 
River Save. The slope between the Adriatic Sea and the 
mountains of Herzegovina consisted of four provinces : Zeta, 
or the land of Diodes (nearly corresponding to the present 
land of Montenegro) ; Travania (around the town of Trebinye, 
with the territory between the Bocche di Cattaro and the town 
of Ragusa) ; Hum, or Zahumlye (from Ragusa to the Narenta) ; 
Nerelva, or the land of the Paganians or Narentians (between 
Narenta and Zettina). To thjs last province belonged the 
islands of Curzola, Meleda, Brazza, and Lezzina. Zettina 
was the boundary between the Servians and the Croats, but 
since then it has overflown with the Servian element. On the 
watershed of the Save and the Danube, Constantine Porphyro- 
genetes v^^ely distinguished the little country of Bosna, 
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which later on became an important province (Bosnia). The 
jonctioD between Adriatic and Danubian Servia was the plateau 
of Rascia (where the town of Novi-Bazar stands to-day), 
dominated in the north by Mount Kopaonik, and in the south 
by Mount Dunnitor. Th& geographical centre of Servia later 
on became its political centre as well. To it must be added 
the foUowing dependencies : the districts of Timok, Branit- 
chevo, Morava, Sitnitsa, and the basins of the Drim and Vardar, 
which were at that time under Bulgarian rule. For more than a 
century after their settlement the Servians played no impor- 
tant part. The small States had Princes (Archouts), who fre- 
quentiy subdivided their lands into Jupanies, and civil wars 
were the natural result. Nevertheless, there was a tendency 
to create political centres for defence against neighbouring 
invaders. As a matter of fact, the Frank and Bulgarian 
Empires were disputing over the Servian tribes, and in the first 
quarter of the gtn century the Bulgars succeeded in subjecting 
them. At this period they occupied almost the whole of the 
present Servia, and a chief of the Bulgarian army had his 
garrison in Belgrade, They then attacked the Jupan Vlastimir, 
who had succeeded in emancipating himself from Byzantine 
suzerainty and in forming an independent State in Rascia 
(around the rivers Piva, Tara, and Lim, touching the basin of 
the Ibar in the east, and that of the Bosnia and Vrbes in the 
west), but after a three years' campaign they were beaten. 
Vlastimir's sons had to sustain a new attack in 863, and did so 
successfully. Shortly afterwards Rascia avowed herself once 
more the vassal of Constantinople, but internal disorders often 
enabled the Bulgarian Tsar Simeon to interfere in favour of 
one of the pretenders to the throne. In the struggle between 
Simeon, the most powerful Bulgarian Prince, and Levy the 
Wise, the Servians were the allies of the Bj^zantine Empire. 
But, profiting by the civil wars of Rascia, Simeon invaded 
the land, accompanied by the pretender Tchaslav. Zachary 
(931-924), the reigning Prince, took flight, and Simeon convoked 
the Servian Jupans in order to introduce his candidate to them. 
When they assembled, Simeon had them arrested, took pos- 
session of the country, and brought his pretender back to 
Bulgaria. Bulgarian rule over Rascia only lasted seven years 
(924-931), but it was so harsh that nearly the entire population 
fled to Croatia and to the Greek provinces. After Simeon's 
death (927), when Tchaslav came to Rascia, he found the land 
deserted. With the help of the Byzantine Empire, whose 
vassal he acknowledged himself to be, prosperity was restored 
to the land. In spite of its unfavourable commencement, his 
reign was successful : he united Danubian and Adriatic Servia ; 
but after his death (about 960) decadence again set in. The 
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Greek Empire, having no longer anything to fear from the 
enfeebled Bulgars, took possession of Rascia, whose Prince 
or Grand Jupan fled into maritime Servia. From this time 
onward the Servian principalities of the Adriatic slope en- 
deavoured, in their turn, to create a political centre. The 
Prince of Zeta, Trebinye, and Zahumlye, Stephen Voislav, 
freed himself from the Empire in 1040. His son Michel 
(1053- 1081) added Rascia to his States, and obtained the title 
of King {rex Sclavorum) from Pope Gregory VII, Under the 
reign of his son, Constantine Bodin (loSo-iioi), the Servia of 
Tchaslav was reintegrated. Putting a Jupan at the head of 
Rascia, he planned to draw together all the Servians still under 
Byzantine rule (on the Morava and the Vardar). 

Zeta's chief defect as a political centre was its distance from 
the Servian ethnographical centre. Notwithstanding all his 
efforts, the Jupan of Rascia did not succeed in his mission, 
and he was the first to detach himself from Zeta (1103) when 
the dislocation of the kingdom began. The Ban of Bosnia 
followed suit, so that the Greek Empire succeeded gradually 
in imposing its suzerainty once more over Zeta (1116), Rascia 
(1116), and Bosnia (definitely in 1116). Nevertheless, Rascia 
did not renounce its political role. Its Jupan, Urosh II. 
Pribislav, carried on two fierce campaigns against the Empire 
(in 1149 and in 1150), but the Emperor Manuel I. Comnenus 
triumphed, and had him deposed by his brother Dessa 
(1162-1168}. The latter contmued his predecessor's policy 
and shared the same fate. The Emperor Manuel put in his 
{dace Tichomir, the son of Zand, who was chief of the party 
that desired peace with the Empire. 



Second Pehiod : The Dynasty of Stephen Nemanya 
(1169-1372)- 

In 1168 Rascia was divided among four brothers, sons of 
Zand. These obeyed their eldest brother, the Grand Jupan 
Tichomir, who was in his turn vassal to the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus. But Stephen, the youngest, aroused the jealousy 
of the others by his solicitude for the oi^anization of his own 
territory, and war broke out, in which he was victorious. 
Nemanya's vanquished brothers went to beg the Emperor's 
assistance. He sent them back to Rascia with an army, but 
they were again defeated (1169), and the eldest brother perished 
on the battle-field. This victory marks the end of the Byzan- 
tine suzerainty over Rascia, and Stephen Nemanya now added 
to it a large portion of Adriatic Servia and of the coast 
(Zahumlye, Hum, Trebinye, Zeta, Scutari, Cattaro, etc.). 
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Nemanya's power was further increased by his very friendly 
relations with the Ban of Bosnia, Kulin, who had also delivered 
himself from the supremacy of the Eastern Empire. 

In 1183 Stephen Nemanya attacked the Greek provinces as 
the ally of the King of Hungary, and in 1190 as the ally of 
the Bulgars. His troops penetrated as far as Sredets (now 
Sofia) in the east, and as far as Vranya, Prizren, and (Jskub 
in the south ; but, defeated by the Greeks in 1191, he lost all 
his conquests. His reign is noted for the persecution of the 
Bogumils, those sectarians being pitilessly exterminated or 
driven from the land- In 1196 Stephen Nemanya solemnly 
abdicated in favour of his second son Stephen, who became 
Grand Jupan. He had already given his provinces on the 
Adriatic coast to his eldest son Vukan, with the title of King. 
Stephen Nemanya's third son, Rastko, bom about 1169, 
secretly left his home and became a monk in Sveta Gora 
(Moimt Athos), where he was given the name of Sava. Here, 
with the consent of the Greek Emperor, the monastery of 
Hilindar was founded. The Greeks, Bulgars, and Russians 
had their religious centres here likewise, and they were at the 
same time literary centres. In this manner Servian ecclesi- 
astical literature of the Middle A^es was in touch with the other 
orthodox literatures. 

Stephen Nemanya died in 1199. The beginning of his son 
Stephen's reign was not happy. Hungary was powerful and 
ambitious, and the Holy See wished to make use of it to spread 
Catholicism in the Balkan Peninsula and to exterminate the 
Bogumils of Bosnia. Vukan, Nemanya's eldest son, who found 
that he had been unjustly deprived of the dignity of Grand 
Jupan, was ready to serve the Pope's designs. He succeeded 
in taking possession of Rascia, thanks to the Hungarian army, 
and thus' became vassal to the King of Hungary. But his 
reign was short (1202-1204). Taking advantage of the troubles 
in Hungary, Stephen recovered his crown, reorganized the 
State, and, notwithstanding the enmity of the Bmgars, Hun- 
garians, and Latins of Constantinople, managed to retain the 
boundaries that had been given him by his father. The con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Crusaders was not without a 
certain influence on the ecclesiastical affairs of Servia. As a 
matter of fact, the Greek Orthodox Church was in danger, and 
at the request of Sava, the Patriarch of Nicea, gave its ecclesi- 
astical autonomy to Servia (1219}. Thus the Servian Church 
freed herself from the influence exercised over her by the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. Henceforth Archbishop and 
Bishops were nominated by the Servian Synod. At Stephen's 
request the Pope granted him the title of King, and he was 
crowned in IZ20. He was sumamed^Prvoventchani {primus 
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coronatus), and in this way all traces of the King of Hungary's 
suzerainty were effaced. 

King (Kralj) Stephen died in 1227. The reign of his eldest 
son Rodoslav (1227- 1233) is unimportant. He was dethroned 
by his brother Vladislov (1233-1242), who was, in his turn, 
dethroned by his youngest brother, Stephen Urosh I. (1242-1276). 
This Prince knew how to profit by the Tartar invasion of 
Hungary : he received a large number of miners, German by 
origin, who were flying from the Barbarians. The exploitation 
of mines soon increased to large proportions, and it was 
under his reign that the first silver coins were struck. Victories 
over the BuJgars rendered Kihg Urosh I. very powerful. In 
1257 be was mediator of peace between Bulgaria and the 
Emperor of Constantinople ; in the same year, thanks to his 
influence, Constantine Tech, grandson of Stephen Nemanj'a, 
was elected Tsar of Bulgaria. His wars against the Emperor 
of Constantinople were not successful ; his ally, the despot of 
Epirus, having been defeated, he was obliged to yield up his 
conquests. He allied himself with the King of Hungary by 
marrjdng his son Dragutin to the former's granddaughter. 
Through the influence of his wife Helen, a Princess of French 
origin (but whose identity has not been well established), he 
allied himself with Charles of Anjou, with the object of making 
war on the Empire of Constantinople ; but in 1276 Urosh I. 
was dethroned by his eldest son Dragutin, the battle taking 
place on the plain of Gatsko in Herzegovina ; he became a 
monk, and died shortly afterwards. 

Dragutin (1276-1281), timorous and incapable, abdicated in 
favour of his brother, Urosh II. Milutin, who reigned fro^ 1281 
to 1321. He had hardly ascended the throne before he invaded 
Macedonia. The campaigns of 1282, 1283, and 1285 won him 
the greater part of that province. In 1285 the Tartars had 
established themselves in Bulgaria, which broke up into several 
principalities, their rulers recognizing the authority of the 
Tartar invaders. The north-eastern frontier of Servia was 
threatened, and, aided by his brother Dragutin (who had 
retained some Servian territories, and held, in addition, the 
Duchy of Matchva, with Sirmie and Slavonia as fiefs of the 
King of Hungary), King Milutin defeated the brothers Drunan 
and Kudelin, who held Branitchevo. In 1291 Milutin attacked 
another Tartar vassal, Prince Shisman of Widin. The city 
was taken, and Shisman declared himself the vassal of the 
Servian King. The latter gave his daughter Anne in marriage 
to his vassal's son. In 1296 the Byzantine Empire once more 
attracted his attention : he conquered Northern Albania and 
took possession of Durazzo. The Emperor Andronicus II. 
consented to the marriage of his daughter Simonide with the 
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King of Servia. At the death of his brother Dragutin the King 
inherited his estates, including the land of Matchva, which the 
former had held as fief of the Hungarian Crown. This caused 
war between the twol kingdoms, and Miiutin lost Matchva with 
Belgrade, but found compensation in Albania. Under his 
reign, commerce with Ragusa and Venice was very prosperous. 
Miiutin erected and restored a great many churches, not only 
on his own estates, but also in the Greek Empire. 

After his death he was succeeded by his son, Stephen 
Detchanski (13Z1-1331). Philip of Tarentum profited by the 
disturbances following his accession to take possession of 
Durazzo, while the Ban of Bosnia, Stephen Kutromanitch, 
seized the province of Hum. In 1321 Michal Shishmanitch, 
Prince of Widin, and vassal to the King of Servia, became Tsar 
of Bulgaria. In order to curry favour with the Greeks, he 
repudiated his wife Anne, sister to the King of Servia. In the 
quarrel between Andronicus II. and Andronicus III., Stephen 
took the part of the former, as Bulgaria had taken that of the 
latter. After the success of Andronicus III., war broke out 
{1330) between the Emperor, the Bulgars, and the Voivode 
of Wallachia, Tvanko Bassaraba, on the one side, and the King 
of Servia on the other. The Servian and Bulgarian armies 
met on the Plain of Velbiyde (Kustendil). On the 28th of July, 
1331, the Tsar was killed. Hearing of the disaster, Andro- 
nicus III. beat a retreat on Adrianople whilst Stephen was 
entering Bulgaria, where he annexed the town of Nish and its 
surroundings. In commemoration of his great victory, he 
built the monastery of Detchani, the finest monument of Servian 
architecture in the Middle Ages, From this he got his name of 
Detchanski. The nobihty of Servia was displeased by the fact 
that he had not taken his revenge on the Empire of Constanti- 
nople, The Greek party was very strong at the Court through 
the influence of Queen Mary, who wanted to secure the throne 
for her sou Simeon, to the detriment of Duslian, the King's 
eldest son. Dushan rebelled, and the King was taken prisoner. 
On the 8th of September (O.S.), 1331, Dushan was solemnly 
crowned before the entire nobility ; and on the nth of Novem- 
ber in the same year the noblemen who had taken part in the 
revolution had the old King strangled. 

Under the reign of Stephen Dushan {1331-13S5) the Servian 
State of the Middle Ages was at the summit of its power. All 
the Servian provinces except Bosnia, Ragusa, and a few terri- 
tories under Hungarian rule, constituted a single State. Dushan 
had adopted the plan of his grandfather Miiutin, which was to 
don the purple at Constantinople, and to found a Graeco- 
Servian Empire, He developed a prodigious activity in order 
to achieve this object, allying himself with the new Bulgarian 
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Tsar, John Stratsimirovitch, by manying his sister Helen. 
Shortly afterwards he invaded Macedonia, penetrated as far 
as Seres, and laid siege to Salonica. By the peace of the 26th 
of August (O.S.), 1334, he retained the greater part of these 
conquests. In 1336, 1337, and 1340, he seized nearly the whole 
of Albania, and of Epinis as far as lanina. But his attention 
was soon arrested at Constantinople by the rivalry between 
the Emperor John V. Paleologus and Kantakuzen. Solicited 
by both parties, Dushan supported them each in turn, and in 
1345 took possession of all Macedonia, with the exception of 
Salonica. These successes exalted his ambition, and in 1345 
he proclaimed himself Tsar of the Servians and Greeks. At 
Uskub an assembly was held, composed of grand barons and the 
dignitaries of the Servian dergy, and of the Greek clergy in 
the conquered provinces. The Patriarch of Bulgaria was also 
present. The Archbishop of Fetch, head of the Servian Church, 
was proclaimed Patriarch {the i6th of April, O.S.), and Dushan 
was crowned Emperor by both Patriarchs. The importance of 
this act did not escape the Court of Constantinople. In 1352 
the Patriarch of that city anathematized the Servian Emperor 
and the assembly of Uskub. Meanwhile, in 1347, Dushan 
conquered Epirus, Etolia, and Acomania, and in 1348 he 
completed the conquest of Thessaly. To the Empire of Con- 
stantinople there only remained Salonica and Thrace. 

Stephen Dushan was ambitious to make of his Empire a 
well-organized State, and with this object convoked, in 1349, 
an assembly of the grand barons and high clergy of Uskub. 
Here was solemnly promulgated the famous Zakonik (code) of 
the Emperor Dushan, which was completed in 1354 by the 
codification of the customs, ordinances, and laws of the Em- 

geror's predecessors. This code ratified the privileges of the 
hurch {Greek Orthodox), of the nobility, and the high clei^ 
over the lower classes. Shortly afterwards the Bosnian frontier 
of the Empire was disturbed. In 1349, at the instigation of the 
King of Hungary, the Ban Stephen Kutromanitch pillaged the 
land of Trebinye (in Herzegovina). Dushan retaliated, but 
was obliged to cut short his victorious march in order to defend 
his southern provinces from the onslaught of Kantahuzen and 
of the Turks. But his campaign against the Ban of Bosnia 
implicated the Emperor in a war against Louis of Anjou, King 
of Hungary, and the Hungarians lost Belgrade. MeanwhUe 
the Greek Empire was at the mercy of the Turkish hordes. At 
Constantinople a party was summoning a strong Christian domi- 
nation of Servians, Venetians, and Hunganans against the 
Osmanlis. Here Dushan had an excellent opportunity. In 
order to safeguard himself from the Hungarians, he entered 
into negotiations with Pope Innocent, and engaged to 
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adopt the Catholic faith if he were named Captain of the 
Christian army again&t the Turks. But he died suddenly on 
the 2oth of December, 1355. 

The death of Stephen Dushan marks the commencement of 
Servian decadence. His successor, Urosh (1356-1372), was not 
qualified for his task, and the Servian Empire did not long 
survive its founder. The separatist tendencies of its Govern- 
ment and of its various populations, the struggle between the 
Servian Church and the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and 
the Turkish invasion, were the chief causes of the Empire's 
dislocation. Hardly had Urosh ascended the throne before 
disturbances manifested themselves in Acamania, Epinis, and 
in Thessaly (1356-1358). The King of Hungary took back 
Belgrade, whilst the Governors of the other provinces refused 
to obey the Emperor. The most important of the rebels was 
Vukashin, who proclaimed himself the Servian King. He 
wished to replace the dynasty of Nemanya by his own, and to 
create a new State. He held the southern half of the Empire, 
with the towns of Prizren and Uskub, and the Empire now 
possessed only the lands to the south-east of Kara Dagh. At 
the same time, the Turkish invasion was becoming more and 
more threatening. They had already established themselves 
in Europe, and had attacked the provinces of Drama, held by 
Uglieshe, brother of King Vukashm. The two brothers united 
to expel them from Europe, and raised an army of 60,000 men, 
but the bulk of it was surprised and destroyed by the Turks on 
the banks of the River Maritsa. Both brothers lost their lives 
here on the 20th of September, r37i, and their provinces fell 
into the hands of the Turks. On the 2nd of December of the 
same year the Emperor Urosh died, childless. 

Third Period : The Struggle for Political Independence 
against the turks. 

Prince Lazar Grebelyanovitch (1372-1389), a faithful vassal 
of the Emperor, secured one portion of his dominions, but it 
was the Ban of Bosnia, Tvrtko I., who endeavoured to uphold 
the traditions of the House of Nemanya, of which he was a 
descendant. In 1377 he put on the royal Servian crown at 
Mileshevo on the tomb of St. Sava, and proclaimed his lands 
to be the Servian kingdom. He had succeeded in restoring 
to Bosnia the provinces of Hum and of Trebinye, and a large 
portion of Rascia. The two Servian Sovereigns, Prince La^ 
and King Tvrkto I., lived in concord. In 1387 they defeated 
the Turks, who had invaded Prince Lazar's territory. The 
Sultan Murat I. entered Servia in 1389, and a decisive t>attle 
took place on the Plain of Kossovo on the isth of June, 1389. 
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The Sultan perished by the hand of a Servian knight, Milosh 
Obilitch, but the Turks were victorious : Prince Xazar was 
taken prisoner and beheaded. 

Ste|men Lazarevitch preserved his father Lazar's princi- 
pality, and reigned from 1389 to 1427. The Sultan Bajazet 
granted this to him in return for military service and an 
annual tribute. It was as vjissal to the Sultan that Stephen 
took part in the battle of Nicopolis, and it was he who secured 
the victory of the Turks over the Hungarian King Sigismund. 
In 1403 the King of Hungary gave the province of Matchva, 
with Belgrade as a fief, to ' despot ' Stephen. That city now ■ 
became the capital of Servia. George Brankovitch {1427-1456) 
had to contend with the Sultan, who had laid claim to Servia 
in virtue of Bajazet's marriage to the former despot's sister. 
He built the celebrated fortress of Smederevo (Semendria). 
He was succeeded by his son, Lazar Bianvokitch, who reigned 
only from 1356 to 1338. Taking advantage of the disturbances 
which arose in Servia after the death of despot Lazar, the 
Sultan invaded the land, and transformed it into a PashaUk 
(1459). This was the end of Servian despotism. As to the 
fall of the Servian kingdom of Bosnia, it lost its influence and 
power under Tvrtko I.'s weak successors. In 1463 Sultan 
Mohammed II. entered Bosnia unexpectedly at the head of 
150,000 men and took possession of the country. The last 
King, Stephen Tomashevitch, was captured and beheaded. 

The Grand Voivode of Hum, Stephen Vuktchitch, had suc- 
ceeded, in 1445, in detaching himself from the kingdom of 
Bosnia, and had put himself under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
Since 1448 he had assumed the official title of Herzog (Duke) 
of St. Sava (hence the name of Herzegovina — Dukedom — 
which was given to the province of Hum), and the Sultan, after 
conquering Bosnia, marched against him, but without success. 
Herzegovina was only conquered in 14821, n the reign of Stephen 
Vuktchitch's sons. As for Zeta, it held out for some time 
longer. A native Prince of this province, Stephen Tsmoye- 
vitch, profiting by George Brankovitch's misfortunes, and 
aided by the Republic of Venice, whose vassal he acknowledged 
himself to be, had succeeded in making himself independent 
(1455). On their side the Venetians had taken possession of 
the coast of Zeta. Stephen's son, Ivan, with the Venetians, 
had to sustain a struggle against the relentless Turks. Ivan 
retired to the mountains of Tsma Gora (Montenegro), and 
made Cettinje his capital. But in 1499 the Turks succeeded 
in imposing their authority on this country. This was the end 
of the Servian people's efforts to defend from the Turks the 
fragments of the medieval Servian State. The struggle con- 
tinued, but took on another character. 
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Fourth Period : From the Close of the isth Century 
TO THE Servian Revolution of 1804. 

The Servians could not lightly accept Turkish domination. 
They were taken by thousand and sold as slaves in the markets 
of Constantinople and Egypt, and the system of recruiting 
for the Janissary corps rendered their situation still more 
intolerable. This is why the conquest of the Servian lands 
was followed by numerous emigrations to the neighbouring 
provinces. Venetian Dalmatia and the southern parts of 
Hungary especially benefited by the influx. However, the 
Servians that remained under the Turkish yoke were not docile 
rayah (slaves). Numerous bands of Haiduks infested the roads ; 
they wreaked vengetince not only on the Osmanli invaders, but 
on the renegades, who were p^uticularly plentiful in Bosnia. 
The Bosnian nobility, by turns Catholic and Bogumil, had had 
00 scruples in embracing Islamism to preserve its fiefs and its 
privileges. The exploits of the Haiduks and Uskoks (Servian 
runaways from Austrian or Venetian domination) are a favourite 
subject of the Fesmas or Servian national soi^. In this 
popular poesy, and in Greek orthodox religion, the national 
sentiment took refuge, and hence the Servian Church has the 
character of a national rather than of a religious institution. 
It is unnecessary to insist here on the stru|^e of the people 
with its symbol of the ' Holy Cross ' against the ' Crescent.' 
We shall only dwell on the fate of the Servians in Hungary, 
which is an important episode of this period. 

Even before the Turkish invasion there were numerous 
colonies of Servians in Southern Hungary. Their number 
was increased by certain concessions to the Servian despot 
George Brankovitch, which gave him many fiefs and possessions 
in Hungary. These he peopled with his countiymen. George 
Brankovitch's descendants bore the title of Servian despot, 
and were counted among the great Barons of the Crown of 
St. Stephen. Already, towards the second half of the i6th 
century. Southern Hungary was chiefly inhabited by Servians, 
who had also settled on the frontiers of Croatia and Slavonia, 
where, even in the first half of the i6th century, the celebrated 
military confines or settlements along the frontier had been 
erected. The Serbo-Croate peasants of these confines were 
soldiers and labourers at the same time ; they had a military 
organization. Finally, Austria's wars with the Turks (16S3- 
1699) brought about the principal Servian emigration to 
Hungary. In 1690, by permission of Emperor Leopold I., the 
Servian Patriarch of Fetch or Ipek (in old Servia), Arsenius 
Tchamoyevitch, crossed over to Hui^ary with a considerable 
number of Servian families. By letters patent the Emperor 
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had guaranteed to them a certain religious and political inde- 
pendence. In i6gi they were allowed to elect a Vice-Voivode, 
instead of the Voivode, or despot, George Brankovitch, whom 
the Austrian Government had locked up for ' State reasons.' 
These privileges were several times confirmed, but, as a matter 
of fact, they were little heeded. As long as the Court of 
Vienna had need of the Servians, either against the rebel 
Hungarians or the Turks, or any other enemy, they were pro- 
tected ; but as soon as the daneer had disappeared, the Servians 
had to contend with the Catholic clergy and the Hungarian 
authorities. After the Peace of Karlovits, military confines 
were established in 1702 along the Save, the Danube, the Theiss, 
and the Marosh, and these were peopled exclusively with 
Servians. This Servian militia particularly distinguished itself 
in Prince Eugene of Savoy's campaign (1716-1718). By the 
Peace of Passarovits (the 21st of July, 1718) a large tract of 
Servia, with Belgrade, was left to the Emperor. A military 
organization was introduced, but the land gained little by the 
change of government. The Atistrian authorities next began 
negotiations with the Patriarch of Petch, Arsenius Yovano- 
vitch Shakabent, who endeavoured in 1737 to cross into 
Austria with a new Servian migration. But a targe number of 
the emigrants were massacred on the way. In 1738 Servia 
once more fell under the Turkish yoke, and in 1765 the 
Patriarchate of Petch was suppressed, so that the Servians 
under Ottoman rule lost their religious autonomy. This, how- 
ever, was not the only disastrous consequence of the Servian 
emigrations. This exodus caused the Servian element in Old 
Servia to be weakened, and to be replaced by the Albanian. 
To-day the Albanians constitute a majority in Old Servia, and 
have for centuries been committing every kind of atrocity on 
the Servians. The dignity of the Patriarchate was restored in 
1848, and bestowed upon the Metropolitan of Karlovits, the 
head of the Servian Church in Hungary. At the accession of 
Haria Theresa, the Servian element in the Austrian army was 
greater than all the others put together. The services rendered 
by the Servians in the War of Succession obtained for them, 
in 1743, a fresh ratification of their privileges. It must be 
nwntioned here that, thanks to their military oi^anization and 
their fidelity to the Austrian Court, the Servians were always 
supported in their demands by the Court Military Council of 
Vienna (Hofkriegsrath), whilst the Hungarian Chancery of 
Vienna (Ungarische Hofkanzlei) muimurai at the privileges 
enjoyed by tlie Servians in Hungary. 

In i;[47 a National Rascian Congress assembled, and pre- 
sented its grievances to the RoyjU Commissioner gainst the 
attacks of the Hungarian authorities on their privileges ; but 
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Vienna only took half measures — a Hof Commission and, later, 
a Hof Deputation were instituted for Servian affairs. Some 
portions of the military confines having been dissolved and 
mcorporated with Croatia and Hungary, more than 100,000 
Servians, anxious to escape the provincial Hungarian jurisdic- 
tion, quitted the country in 1751, i75z, and 1753. They settled 
in Russia between KiefE and Otchakoff, and gave to their district 
the name of New Servia, In spite of the brilliant action of the 
Servian contingent in the Seven Year$' War (1756-1763), the 
Servian families were treated with rare brutality by General 
Petazzi and his colleagues, who endeavoured to convert them 
at any price to Catholicism. Their long experience had taught 
the Servians that, notwithstanding numerous ratifications, 
their privileges were little respected by the public authorities 
of Hungary, and that they were not sufficiently protected by 
the Court of Vienna. Accordingly, they altered their tactics 
by demanding a political recognition of the Servian nationality 
in the kingdom of Hmigary. In this, however, they were not 
successful. The Court of Vienna was opposed to it, and looked 
upon the Servians as ' a patrimony of the House of Austria, 
and not of the kingdom of Hungary.' In consequence of the 
claims of the Servian National Congress of 1769, the Austrian 
Government promulgated a Regidamentum iliyricum (com- 
pleted by a second in 1776), which apparently granted a large 
measure of satisfaction to the Servian claims, but in reality 
tampered with their traditional privileges. The Servians ■ 
showed their discontent openly, and in 1779 the Declaratorivm 
iliyricum was published, which especially concerned religious 
and educational autonomy. 

Under the reign of Joseph II. the Servians benefited by the 
religious tolerance proclaimed in the Edict of the 25th of 
October, 1781. During the Russo-Turkish War of 1787, in 
which Austria took part as Russia's ally, Joseph invaded 
Servia, and Belgrade was seized (September, 1789). The 
Servians had particularly distinguished themselves in this 
campaign. But their hope that Austria would deliver Servia 
from its Ottoman yoke was not realized. Other events engaged 
the attention of the Emperor Joseph, who died on the 20th of 
February, 1790, without seeing the end of the war. By the 
Treaty of Svishtov (Sistov), 1791, Servia, with Belgrade, was 
given back to the Turks. 

Leopold particularly favoured the Servians : he had their 
Metropolitan and their nine Orthodox Bishops convoked in the 
Hungarian Landtag (1790), allowed the convocation of a 
national Servian Confess (1790), and established the Dlvrian 
Chancery (Uljnische Hofkanzlei) at Vienna for Servian affairs. 
But the Hungaiicin States were alarmed by these concessions. 
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and in 1791 they consented to grant the full and entire rights 
of Hungaxian subjects to the Greek Orthodox Servians, allowing 
them, besides, all the privileges which were not in opposition 
to the fundamental laws of the kingdom's Constitution'. 
Shortly afterwards the Dlyrian Chancery was suppressed (1792), 
but in practice the Servians were left at the mercy of the Hun- 
garians. 

The Servians of Hungary have done much for the intellectual 
development and for the political emancipation of their 
brethren in the present kingdom of Servia. When the Servian 
Revolution broke out in 1S06 they gave them munition, and 
helped them in numerous other ways, large numbers of Servians 
from the militEiry confines crossing to Servia to fight the Turks. 
It is among the Servians of Hungary that Servia recruited her 
first fuDctJooaries, her professors, her doctors, her instructors, 
and even her legislators. 

Fifth Period : From the Servian Revolution of 1804 to 
' THE Present Day. 

The Turkish onslaught on the Balkan Peninsula was most 
fiercely resisted by the Servian race, although this was par- 
titioned into small States and lacked a strong political oreaniza- 
tion. When the Turks finally conquered Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Zeta, the Servian people, incapable of sub- 
mitting to the oppressive Turkish rule, emigrated in large 
numbers to the republic of Venice or to the kingdom of 
Hungary. They served these States as a stronghold against 
the Ottoman attacks, or a^ their advance-guard in the struggle 
with the Sultan. The portion of the Servian nation that re- 
mained in its native land, crushed and humbled by the Turks, 
sought the alleviation of its misery and the hope of a brighter 
future in its faith and in the glorious past, whose memory was 
preserved in the national songs. Unable themselves to direct 
the struggle against the powerful Turkish Empire, the Servians 
in Servia were ever ready to clasp the hand that offered them 
liberty. 

After its defeat at Vieima (1683) the Turkish Empire began 
to decline rapidly. Austria, who had hitherto contended with 
the Porte for her own defence, now took the offensive. By 
the Peace of Karlovits (1699) Hungary was, to a great extent, 
lost to the Turks ; and by the Peace of Passarovits (concluded 
in 1718, after the glorious campaign of Prince Eugene of Savoy) 
Austria gained not only the whole of Hungary, but the Bosnian 
valley of the Save, Wallachia as far as the River Olt, and a 
large portion of actual Servia. She lost this latter acquisition, 
however, in 1739, by a treaty arranged in Belgrade. 
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In all these wars the Servians, to a man, united with Austria, 
fighting bravely beside her troops. And each retreat of the 
Austrian army was followed by a fresh migration of the Servians 
into Hungary from the lands that fell under the Sultan's power. 
It appeared as though the political future of the Servian tribes 
across the Danube and the Save were closely bound up with 
Austria, and with the issue of her struggle to destroy Turkish 
rule in the Balkan Peninsula. In 1787 Joseph II. and 
Catherine II. had formed an alliance, whose ultimate object 
was the division of the Turkish Empire between them ; in 
accordance with such a partition the Servian lands would fall 
to Joseph, Events in France, however, caused Austria to 
make peace with the Porte at Svishtov in 1791, and to yield 
up the Pashalik of Belgrade, which she had occupied. The 
Treaty of Svishtov granted a pardon to the Servians who had 
taken part in the late war. 

These wars between Austria and the Porte were of serious 
import for Servia : they nursed that spirit of independence 
and that desire for freedom so easily developed in mountainous 
and wooded lands like Servia. Fostering the military spirit 
among the population of this Turkish province, they created 
the hope that^Austria would one day deliver Servia from the 
Ottoman yoke. When, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Svishtov, the Servian towns were being surrendered to the 
Turkish Commissioners, the latter were unpleasantly surprised 
on one occasion to see a detachment of Servian soldiers issue 
forth and perform their drill in European fashion. ' Neigh- 
bours, what have you done with our rayah?' exclaimed a 
Turkish Commissioner to his Austrian colleagues. On re- 
covering its authority over the Pashalik of Belgrade, the Porte 
ruled with comparative mildness. The Servians who had 
taken a prominent part in the recent Austro-Turkish War 
were allowed to live peacefully in their homes. But this condi- 
tion of things did not last long. By the Treaty of Svishtov 
the janissaries were forbidden to reside in Servia on account of 
the disorders they created and their iU-treatment of the people. 
Nevertheless, they began to creep stealthily back to the land, dis- 
tinguishing themselves as tradesmen. They finally succeeded in 
forming a conspiracy with the other Turks, who were equally 
displeased with the concessions granted to the Servians, and 
the Vezir of Belgrade, Mustapha Pasha, was murdered. Four 
of the chief conspirators then put themselves in authority, and 
informed the Sultan that they had killed the Vizer because he 
was more of a Christian than a Mohammedan. They begged 
him to send them a new Vezir, When the Vezir arrived shortly 
afterwards, he became sim^dy a tool in the hands of the Dahias, 
as these four assassins now called themselves. By protecting 
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thieves and tramps from Bosnia and Albania, they were 
enabled to oppress and to tax the Servian people in the most 
cruel fashion ; the lives and property of the Turkish residents 
themselves were not secure. But the Porte was powerless to 
interfere, and its reprimands were unheeded, ^archy pre- 
vailed in the Turkish Empire, and most of the Pashas who 
ruled the provinces were in revolt. In such circumstances the 
Servians could only count on themselves for defence against 
their oppressors. The Dahias had foreseen this, and to avert 
a national rising, they resolved in their madness to kill all the 
best-known and most respected men who were capable of 
calling the nation to arms and then becoming its leaders. About 
a hundred popular Servians were murdered (at the close of 
1803 and in the beginning of 1804), whilst a great many escaped 
only by flight into the mountains. Among these was Kara- 
georges Petrovitch. Gathering a large number of men around 
him, he started to fight the Turks and to incite the nation to 
rebellion (January to February, 1804). In a short time the 
entire Pashalik of Belgrade was in revolt, and the towns, where 
the Turks sought shelter, were besieged by the Servians. 

Having taken up arms, the Servians assured the Porte 
that they had not risen against the Sultan, but against the 
tjrranny of the Dahias, rebds against the Sultan. This state- 
ment, coupled with the general miserable condition of Servia, 
caused the Porte to pay little attention to events there. 
While the Servian rebels were deceiving the Porte in this 
fashion, they sought a way of delivering themselves for ever 
from Turkish rule. They first solicited Austria's assistance 
and protection. At that moment Austria's politics were centred 
in Germany and Italy, where Napoleon I. was exercising great 
pressure. Preoccupied as she was, Austria could not, therefore, 
avail herself of the complications in Turkey, and she received 
the Servian propositions with coldness ; yet, lest the Servians 
should have recourse to someone else, she counselled them to 
make peace with the Porte. The erection of a Slav Orthodox 
State beyond her southern frontier was by no means in the 
interests of Austria. Servia could thus become a formidable 
centre, not only for the Servians in Turkey, but likewise for 
those in Austna. This is still the basis of Austria's policy 
towards Servia, and she stands by it steadfastly. Unable to 
hinder the creation of Servia, Austria has at least done every- 
thing in her power to confine that little State within its 
botmdaries, and to subject it as much as possible to her own 
interests. 

After their cold reception by Austria, the Servians appealed 
to Russia (May, 1804), who promised them her moral support 
with the Porte ; but at that time her influence at Constantmople 

2— a 
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was insigmficant, and she was endeavouring to draw the Porte 
itself into an alliance against Napoleon. Thus the Russian 
counsels to the Porte to grant certain concessions to the Servians 
were unheeded. In 1805 the Porte became alarmed at the 
proportions assumed by the Servian rebellion, and a Vezir 
was despatched with a considerable army to stifle. the revolt, 
but towards the middle of August in the same year he was 
completely defeated. This caused a great sensation at the 
Divan. The situation became still more complicated when, 
after her defeat at Austerlitz (December, 1805), Austria ceded 
Istria and Dalmatia to France. Russia and Austria, who 
had hitherto looked upon Turkey as their natural heritage, 
were now confronted by a formidable rival. Without doubting 
that Napoleon would undertake the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire, and would for that purpose interfere in the Serbo- 
Turkish dispute, both Empires warmly advised the Porte to 
regulate the Servian question. But, as usual, the Porte hesi- 
tated to follow the advice given, and in the course of 1806 the 
Servians inflicted severe defeats on its two armies. In January, 
1807, seeing that they could get no assistance, the Turks in 
Belgrade (the largest fortress in the Pfishalik of Belgrade) 
surrendfered. The other forts had already fallen into the nands 
of the Servians. At this time a very important event for the 
destinies of Servia had already taken place. By the intrigues 
of General Sebastiani, Napoleon's Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, Russia and the Porte had fallen out over the privileges 
of Wallachia and Moldavia (towards the close of 1806). In 
January, 1807, the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army 
m the invaded Roumanian territories summoned the Servians 
in the name of Tsar Alexander I. to join the Russians as their 
allies in the war against the Turks. The Servians responded 
without hesitation, and remfiiiied the allies of the Russians 
until 1812, when the Treaty of Bucarest was concluded between 
Russia and the Porte. Thanks to Russia's material help, the 
Servians were enabled to make frequent inroads into Bosnia 
and the neighbouring Pashaliks, thus causing a diversion from 
the importajit Russian operations in Bulgaria. The Servian 
bound^es were greatly extended by the addition of entire pro- 
vinces (Okrugs) wrested frohi the adjoining Pashaliks. In the 
Treaty of Bucarest, however, Russia was unable to keep her 
promise to the Servians that she would win for them complete 
independence. Terrified by Napoleon's invasions, notwith- 
standing all her successes, Russia could not dictate terms to 
the Porte. By Article 8 of the Peace of Bucarest, it was 
agreed that the Servians would once more fall under the Porte's 
rule, and surrender their forts and towns to the Turks. But, 
on the other hand, they were granted a complete amnesty, as 
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well as their interior autonomy — i.e., the Turks were no longer 
to interfere in the interior administrations of the land. The 
Servians were dumbfounded when they heard the Treaty's 
conditions relating to themselves. Meanwhile, seeing Russia 
taken up by her conflict with Napoleon, the Porte now exacted 
an unconditional surrender from the Servians, and refused to 
accord them even the little that had been guaranteed at 
Bucarest. This naturally resulted in a fresh corJiiict, 

In August, 1813, rid of the Russians, the Turks attacked 
Servia from Widin, Nish, and Bosnia. The operations were 
directed by the Grand Vezir himself. The resistance was 
desperate on the entire frontier, but the Servians were at last 
compelled to retire before the force of the Turkish army. 
Although the means of defence had not yet been exhausted, a 
chaos reigned in the land. Karageorges, who had distin- 
guished himself by his years of struggle against the Turks, 
lost heart, and secretly crossed over to Austria one night (the 
5th of October) with the Russian Consul and the Metropolitan 
of Belgrade. Hearing of his flight, the other Voivodes also 
abandoned their posts, and hastened to transport their families 
in safety across the Save and the Danube, leaving the people at 
the mercy of the Turks. The land was now defenceless, and 
the Turks easily took possession of the forts and towns around 
which the Servians had shed their blood for so many years. 

The Porte appointed Suliman Pasha Skopliok from Bosnia 
to be the Vezir of Servia. He was a bloodthirsty tyrant, and 
the period of his rule brought back the terrible days of the 
Dahias. The nation, crushed and exhausted by long years of 
strife and misery, was forced once more to take up arms and 
defend itself against the oppression which threatened final 
extermination. In April, 1815, at an assembly outside the 
church of Takovo, Milosh Obrenovitch exhorted the people to 
fight the Turks once more. Milosh had been one of Kara- 
georges' best Voivodes, and in the critical year of 1813 he 
had not abandoned the land. But hardly had the Servians 
defeated the Turks in a few battles, when two mighty Turkish 
armies arrived on the Servian frontier. The Servians were 
in hard straits, but just then the scale turned in their favour. 
Napoleon's power had been definitely broken, and Russia's 
bands were free. The energetic protests of the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople re the disregarding of the Buca- 
rest Treaty caused the Porte to yield for fear of war with Russia. 
The Roumelian VoUya, Morashli-Ali-Pasha, who commanded 
the southern army, was ordered to grant certain concessions to 
to Servians, and by the arrangements made with Prince (Knez) 
Milosh, the Servians received a weak autonomous administraiion 
(October, 1S15). But this was not all, although the Porte 
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endeavoured that it should be so. In 1816 there were negotia- 
tions at Constantinople between the Russian Ambassador and 
the Porte for a revision of the Bucarest Treaty, many of whose 
points had been disregarded or left unfulfilled. Concerning 
Servia, the Ambassador requested the Sultan to issue a special 
Hatich^rif , containing all the privileges that had been guaranteed 
to the Servians by Article 8 of the Bucarest Treaty. In 1820 
the Porte reluctantly consented to confer with the deputies of 
the Servian people. Prince Milosh, who held fast to Russia, 
sent a large deputation to Constantinople in November. But 
the Greek rising of 1821 caused Russia to break off relations 
with the Porte, and the Servian deputies were thrown into 
prison to serve as hostages of peace in Servia. They remained 
m prison until the 5th of April, i8z6, when the Porte replied 
to the ultimatum of Tsar Nicolas, accepting all the Russian 
stipulations, including that which demanded the deliverance 
of the Servian deputies. 

At the Convention of Ackennan, between the Turkish and 
Russian plenipotentiaries (October, 1826), the Treaty of 
Bucarest, with Article ,8, was revised in detail. By Article 5 
of the Convention, and by a separate decree which completed 
the Article, the Porte engaged to determine with the Servian 
deputies in the period of eighteen months the privileges de- 
manded. These privileges were: religious liberty; the choice 
of their own chiefs ; independence or interior administration 
in Servia ; the union of the various taxes into one ; the ceding 
to the Servians of the administration of Mussulman property 
on condition of paying the revenue with the tribute ; permission 
to Servian merchants to travel with their own passports in the 
Roumanian States ; the establishment of hospit^s, schools, 
and printing-offices ; interdiction to Mussulmans (except those 
pertaining to the garrison) to settle in Servia. Further, the Porte 
was to surrender the six Nahias or provinces which belonged 
to Servia before the conclusion of the Bucarest Treaty, and 
which did not take part in the rising of 1815 under Milosh. 
The Convention of Ackerman solemnly guaranteed Russia's 
right to protect Servia. But for the Porte the Convention was 
only a means of gaining time for the formation of a new army 
to replace the janissaries destroyed. The Greek question 
only helped to embitter the relations, already strained, between 
Russia and the Porte. 

On the 14th of April, 1828, Russia declared war. The war 
was terminated in the following year by the Treaty of Yedreni 
(the 14th of September, 1829), which confirmed all the clauses 
relating to Servia that had already been ratified by the Con- 
vention of Ackerman. In 1830 ml those Servian privileges 
decided upon at Ackerman were worked out in detail in a 
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special HaticWrif, drawn up by the Porte with the help of the 
Russian Ambassador. By a special Berat the Sultan bestowed 
upon Milosh Obrenovitch the dignity of hereditary princedom, 
to which the Servians were not entitled. The Ackerman 
Convention had only granted the Servians the right of choosing 
their own chiefs. Thus the Porte sought to win over the Princi- 
pality, since it could not hinder its creation. Meanwhile it 
hesitated to yield up the districts which formed the Servia of 
Karageorges when the Treaty of Bucarest was ratified, and 
which did not join the rising of Servia in 1815. In 1832-1833, 
taking advantzige of the panic caused by the Egyptian vas^ 
Mehmed-Ali, Mdosh incited disturbances in these parts, and 
invaded them to ' restore order.' The Porte acknowlec^ed this 
fait accompli, as it could make no protest ; the Servian right to 
the provinces was unquestionable, and just then Russia was 
all-powerful at Constantinople. Servia retained these boun- 
daries until the Congress of Berlin. Meanwhile the Porte had 
succeeded in retracting a concession granted Servia by the 
Hatich^rif of 1830. That Act provided that the Turks living 
in the towns and villages should either quit the land or move 
into the fortresses to serve as their garrisons. The sense of 
the Hatich^rif was that there should be no Turkish citizens in 
Servia, except thosebelonging to the garrisons. Notwithstand- 
ing Milosh's reminders, and those of the Russian Ambassador, 
the Porte was, according to her well-known tactics, delaying 
the departure of the Turks from Servia. At last, thanks to 
her treaty with the Porte at Unkiar Skelessi {the 8th of July, 
1833), Russia turned protector rather than ally to the Porte, 
and, to satisfy her new client, she solved the question of the 
migration of the Turks from Servia in their favour. Thus, in 
addition to the city garrison in Servia, there remained strong 
Turkish settlements m the towns of Belgrade, Ujitse, Shabats, 
and Smederevo, and on the banks of the River Drina in the 
villages around Sokolo and Sakar. Since her privileges gave 
Servia a defined position with regard to the Porte, a strong 
movement was now set on foot m the land to prevent the 
Prince's rule from assuming too individual a character. In 
1835 the principal leaders excited a regular revolt against the 
Prince, and demanded that his power should be restricted. 
Milosh consented to this, and a Constitution was proclaimed 
on the 14th of February of the same year. But that representa- 
tive of legitimism in Europe and protector of Servia, Tsar 
Nicolas I., would not hear of a Servian 'Constitution,' and 
Milosh was obliged to retract his gift. Shortly afterwards a 
dispute arose between Milosh and Russia. The latter decided 
that the extent of Milosh's authority should be determined, 
and demanded that he should issue an ' organic regulation ' 
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(carefully avoiding the name of Constitution), which would 
restrict his authority by councils of lifelong members, as had 
been foreseen by Article 19 of the Hatichlrif of 1830. But, 
contrary to Russia's demand, Milosh wanted the councillors to 
be ordinary functionaries whom he could dismiss or appoint at 
will. It was in these circumstances that Colonel Hodges, the 
first British Consul, came to Belgrade. 

Striving against Russia's preponderating influence at the 
Porte, Lord Palmerston deemed it useful, after the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, to send an agent to Servia who would super- 
vise Russia's work in this free Slav State of the Balkans. The 
following is Lord Palraerston's letter of the 27th of February, 
^837, presented by Hodges to Milosh : 

'Sir, 

' The King my Master being desirous still further to 
strengthen the Friendship and cement the good understanding 
which have so long subsisted between Great Britain and the 
Ottoman Porte, and to extend the commercial intercourse 
between this Country and the territories governed by Your 
Highness ; His Majesty has determined to appoint an Indi- 
vidual to perform the duties of British Consul for Servia, and 
His Majesty has selected Colonel Hodges to fill that [>osition.' 

Hodges chiefly occupied himself with politics, and the 
moment was favourable. Meanwhile the more Russia pressed 
Milosh to issue an administrative regulation, the more sus- 
picious he became of Russian designs. Distrustful by natm-e, 
he saw in Russia's insistence an inclination to the interests of 
his enemies. The projected council would be formed by the 
men who had rendered greatest service to the land, and these 
were the very men who were contesting his authority. Milosh 
took Hodges without reservation into his confidence ; he was 
prepared to resist Russia if Great Britain would consent to 
take him under her protection. Hodges himself criticized 
Milosh's system of government, but he was convinced that the 
proposed councillors themselves could not govern the land any 
better. Of two perils, the lesser must be chosen. 

Milosh had the advantage over his adversaries in that these 
belonged heart and soul to Russia, whereas, notwithstanding 
his regard for Russia and his gratitude towards that mighty 
Empire, he was not at all anxious to obey her orders. Hodges 
^ve Milosh great encouragement, assuring him that Great 
Britain and France would support him. After furnishing his 
Government with numerous details, Hodges received a tele- 
gram on the 31st of December, 1837, from Sir Frederic Lamb, 
the British Ambassador in Vienna. He at once communicated 
its contents to Prince Milosh, who thereby learnt that, at the 
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suggestion of the British Govemment, the Porte was about 
to mvite him to send his deputies to Constantinople ' pour 
traiter avec la Porte des bases d'une nouvelle Convention avec 
la Serbie, sous la garantie de plusieurs — on peut-fitre de 
toutes — ^les Grandes Puissances de I'Eiu-ope." Thus Milosh 
could have ^ot rid of Russian tutelage and increased the 
national privileges, for he had also obtained a promise that 
those Turks should depart who had remained in the Servian 
towns, according to Russia's decision. ' Suivant cette con- 
cession les Turcs devraient quitter les villes de la Serbie dt 
commencer par Belgrade, les autorit^ turques des fortresses 
seraient presque soumises a Votre Altesse, et ne pourraient 
rien entreprendre sans vous consulter.' 

On the 13th of April, 1838, Milosh received an invitation 
to send bis deputies to Constantinople. But England did not 
succeed in persuading the Sultan that it would be to his own 
interest to have Servia placed imder the joint protection of 
the Great Powers ; the Porte was not disposed to fall out 
with Russia over the latter's exclusive right to protect Servia. 
England now possessed but one means of restncting Russia's 
influence in Servia, and that was to preserve Milosh's authority 
intact, since Milosh was the strongest opponent to Russian 
interference. According to the information given by Hodges, 
this could be done if, contrary to Russia's designs, the attri- 
butes of the State Council were determined. Lord Ponsonby, 
the British Ambassador in Constantinople, was of the same 
opinion, and he assured Milosh through Hodges that the Porte 
would take note of his wishes at the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, and especially when it would be a question of the Council. 
Finally, when it became necessary to influence the composition 
of the Act, Lord Ponsonby summoned Hodges himself to Con- 
stantinople to give his advice. Hodges returned from Con- 
stantinople in September, 1838, and informed the Prince that 
the Sultan himself was resolved to safeguard the entire extent 
of his (the Prince's) authority. Further, the Sublime Porte 
now clearly realized Russia's secret design, concealed in her 
proposal of an immovable Council. Finally, both England 
and France would energetically side with the Porte if Russia 
attempted to exercise any undue pressure. Great was Milosh's 
surprise when, notwithstanding these promises, he received 
a copy of the Constitutional Hatichirif of December, 1838, 
which decreed that the Prince of Servia's authority was to 
be restricted by a Council of seventy lifelong members. At the 
last moment the Porte had forgotten its promises to the 
British Ambassador, and consented to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor's scheme. As a matter of fact, it would have been difficult 
for the Porte to resist. The Hatich6rif of 1830 had established 
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that the members of the Council could not be dismissed until 
it was proved that they were guilty of malpractice. The 
Porte brought up this fact to justify itself before the British 
Ambassador, who could at that moment only advise MUosh 
to remain quiet and patiently await a future discussion of the 
question, when there might be more likelihood of success, 
But Milosh was imable to wait for this indefinite future ; the 
Constitution compelled him to appoint the most distinguished 
men in the land — i.e., his enemies — as his Councillors, and 
with such a Council government for Milosh was impossible. 
In order, therefore, to rid himself of the Constitution, he made 
preparations for a mihtary revolt ; but his plans fell through, 
and he was obliged to abdicate his princely dignity on the 
13th of June, 1839. He then proceeded to his estate in Walla- 
chia. Three days before his abdication Milosh had signed 
the ' Constitution of the Central Government of the Servian 
Principality,' by which the Council usurped the princely 
power. This Constitution bound the Prince to choose his 
Ministers from the Council, and to fill the vacant seats by 
individuals approved by the same. Thus a regular oligarchy 
was established in Servia. Milosh was succeeded by ms 
eldest son, Milan Obrenovitch II. (the 13th of June to the 
9th of July, 1839). He reigned for barely three weeks ; he 
was taken dangerously ill, Eind died without even knowing 
that he was Prince of Servia. 

He was succeeded by Milosh's second son, Michel Obreno- 
vitch III. {1839-1843). The Porte issued aBerat, but did not 
on this occasion pronounce the princely dignity hereditary ; 
moreover, it thrust two Councillors upon him. They were 
Vutchitch and Petronyevitch, who had been the chief agitators 
against Milosh. Michel refused to accept them for his 
Councillors, and there ensued a struggle between the Prince 
on the one side and Vutchitch and Petronyevitch on the other. 
The latter were finally compelled to leave Servia and to seek 
the protection of the Porte. At last, by the intervention of 
Russia and the Porte, the dispute was concluded in favour 
of the Prince. But in September, 1842, Vutchitch excited a 
fraction of the people to rebel, and the Prince, perplexed by 
this unexpected attack, left the country. Vutchitch, who 
called himself ' leader of the nation,' took the government 
into his own hands, and on the 2nd to the 14th of September, 
1842, convoked a National Parliament, which elected /Jexander 
Karageorgevitch to be Prince of Servia. He was the son of 
Kan^eorges, who had led the first rebellion against the 
Turks in 1804. The Porte looked upon all this with satisfac- 
tion. It had promised its support to Vutchitch before he 
incited the revolt, and it now ratified the election of the new 
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Prince. But Russia sent in a protest, declaring the election 
illegal, and that Prince Alexander had ascended the throne 
by revolutionary means. She demanded that a fresh election 
should take place, even were its result to be again in favour 
of Alexander Karageorgevitch ; the latter had not been mixed 
up in the party disputes, and Russia had nothing against 
him personally. After prolonged negotiations and mter- 
national intrigues Russia obtained the annulment of Alexander 
Karageorgevitch's election ; but at the election of the 15th of 
June, 1843, he was chosen once more. 

Alexander Karageorgevitch had been elected to guard the 
Constitution, hence he had to submit to the tutelage of the 
oligarchy, especially of Vutchitch and Petronyevitch, who had 
started the anti-Obrenovitch movement, with the Porte's 
sanction. The reasons for his maintenance on the throne were : 
his respect for the Constitution; the support given him by 
Austria and the Porte, who had assisted him in taking posses- 
sion of the princedom ; they would eventually also defend 
him from the intrigues of the Obrenovitches. The policy of 
Servia now suddenly took a different course : Russian mfluence 
was excluded, for Alexander could not forget that Russia had 
demanded his rejection. During his reign Servia witnessed 
two great European crises — the Revolution of 1848 and the 
Crimean War. 

The Turkish invasion of the Balkan Peninsula had caused 
crowds of Servians to emigrate to Austria, where they were 
■ assisted and settled in Southern Hungary, to serve as a rampart 
against the Turks. Austria even granted them important 
privileges which guaranteed their national and religious 
liberty — i.e., a Voivode was to represent the nation, and the 
Church was to have its own Patriarch. These privileges, 
however, remained mere written promises. The Court of 
Vienna has always sacrificed the Servians to the Hungarians 
and to the Catholic Church. In 1840 the Hungarians started 
on a great scale to Magyarize and destroy the Servian tongue, 
and this naturally separated the Servians and Croats. In 
1848, when the Revolution broke out, the Croatian Ban Yelat- 
chitch issued a proclamation announcing Crotia's separation 
from Hungary ; and on the 13th of May the Servian Assembly 
at Karlovits proclaimed Metropolitan Rayatchitch the 
Patriarch, and Colonel Stephen Shuplikats the Voivode of the 
Servians in Hungary. The boundaries of the Voivodina 
(dukedom) were at once determined, and it was pronounced, 
an autonomous region under the Crown of St. Stephen and the 
rule of the House of Austria. But the Imperial Court looked 
upon all this with disapproval, and refused to sanction the 
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decision of the Karlovits Assembly. The Austrian army even 
came into conflict with the Servians. However, when it was 
found at Viemia that the demands of the Hungarians (whom 
the Revolution has also reached) were exaggerated, the Servians 
were granted their Voivode and their Patriarch, Thus the 
Servians now came into conflict with the Hungarians. Francis 
Joseph I. had promised to provide the Voivodina or dukedom 
with an interior organization as soon as peace was restored. 
The National Servian movement had assumed a new form ; 
in fact, it had become a dynastical movement. ' For Emperor 
and Nationahty, for Emperor and Freedom,' became the 
Servian motto. 

The Principality had taken an active part in the work of 
the Karlovits Assembly, and in all the phases of the Hungarian 
Revolution. The Servian Government did nothing to Kinder 
the departure of Servian volunteers to aid their brethren across 
the Save and Danube. It was a popular movement ; more- 
over, it benefited Austria (since it soon turned to her profit), 
and Alexandre Karageorgevitch always counted a good deal 
on Austrian favour. Servia's protector — Russia — likewise 
approved of the movement directed against the Hungarian 
Revolution. The Porte, on the other hand, looked on with 
more or less indifference. Its principal desire was that the 
frontiers should not be disturbed. In 1848 the Servians had 
many successes over the Hungarians, but in 1849 Austria 
gradually succeeded in transferring the commands of the 
Servian corps to her own officers. Defeat followed defeat, and 
the victories of the Hungarians on the entire line fii)ally 
compelled Kaiser Francis Joseph to ask the assistance of Russia. 
Aiter the Hungarian defeat at Vilagosh (1849) the Revolution 
was brought to a close ; but the Servian dukedom remained a 
mere name. By his decree of the i8th of November, 1849, 
the Emperor had promised that the relations between the 
Empire and the Voivodina should be exactly determined ; yet 
the boundaries were not fixed, nor was a Constitution granted 
or a Voivode named (Stephen Shuplikats had died in December, 
1848), and all Francis Joseph's promises resulted in his adding 
the title of ' Grand Voivode of the Servian Dukedom ' to his 
numerous other titles. 

The interference of the Servians in the neighbouring 
monarchy's affairs was of great significance to Alexander 
Karageorgevitch : it caused him to become very intimate 
with the Court of Vienna ; and his Court being the weaker, 
it naturally resulted in his falling under Austrian influence. 
This fact became a powerful weapon in the hands of his 
enemies. A much more important period of the Prince's 
foreign policy was the Crimean War. The Porte was Servia's 
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suzerain, and Russia was her protectress. War between these 
two placed Servia in an awkward dilemma, each party considering 
that it had an indisputable right to her adhesion. The question 
was. Would Servia prove unfaithful to the Porte or ungrateful 
to Russia ? Her neutrality appeared impossible. The diffi- 
culty of Servia's position was further increased by the unusual 
intricacy of the entire political situation in Europe. To the 
occupation of the Roumanian Principalities by the Russian 
troops in June, 1853, Austria retorted by concentrating her 
forces on the northern Servian frontier, under the pretext of 
preventir^ a Russian invasion of that province. Meanwhile 
the conviction had spread throughout Servia that Austria 
intended to occupy the land, and that under one excuse or 
another she would remain thereon. Public opinion was 
exasperated against Austria and warmly disposed towards 
Russia, while the Porte was almost foi;gotten. 

On the horns of a dilemma, and unaware as yet against 
whom it would engage in war, the Servian Grovemment began 
to make- preparations. Austria replied by prohibiting the 
export of war material into Servia (towards the close of 1853), 
In the midst of these difficulties the Porte's delegate arrivoj 
in Servia, bringing the following Finnan from the Sultan ; 
' Je declare publiquement et d une mani&'e pr^se, d'fitre 
fermement decide A. maintenir sur I'ancien pied les privileges 
^tablis dans ma province de Serbie.' 

This Act was due to the British Ambassador. When warwas 
declared between Russia and the Porte in October, 1853, Strat- 
ford de Redcliff hr.d advised the Porte to issue a document such 
as would reassure Servia with regard to the privileges guaranteed 
by former treaties between the now belligerent Powers. 
Meanwhile danger was increasing for Servia from Austrian 
quarters. Austria was playing the duaj rdle she had already 
adopted towards the Western Powers. A Servian Councillor, 
Alxa Yovanovitch, was despatched to Vienna to reassure the 
Viennese Government concemmg the militarj^ preparations in 
Servia, but he was unable to ascertain Austria s real designs. 
On the other hand, Austria's Consul in Bejjgrade, T. Radossav- 
lyevitch, was constantly coming into collision with the Servian 
Government. On this account John Marincovitch was sent to 
Paris and London to petition the French and British Govern- 
ments to prevent the eventual occupation of Servia. Great 
Britain and France were equally anxious to sever the Servians 
from Russia, and to compromise them in the eyes of Austria, 
whom they could in this way draw into their Alliance. Here 
was a convenient opportunity. In order to justify herself to 
the Porte, Servia despatched a special Memorandum to Con- 
stantinoi^e, explaining that her war preparations had been 
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undertaken because of Austria's undefined intentions towards 
Servia and the Porte. The Porte communicated the contents 
of this document to the French and British Ambassadore, who, 
on their part, conveyed them to their Austrian colleague ; for 
they were aware that Austria already looked upon the Servians 
as Russia's allies. 

The Austrian Government designedly published this Act so 
as to disclose the insult that had been offered her, and the 
Servian Government found itself in very hard straits. But 
Austria could not follow up her advantage : shortly after the 
Memorandum's publication Great Britain and France altered 
their tactics, and counselled her to withhold from the occupa- 
tion of Servia. John Marincovitch was advised, both in Paris 
and in London, that the Servian Government should satisfy 
Austria, and give her no further cause for protest. Accord- 
ingly, all military exercise was discontinued in Servia, and a 
letter was despatched to the Viennese Cabinet justifying the 
contents of the Memorandum by the plea that it had been neces- 
sary to dispel the Porte's suspicions regarding the Servian war 
preparations. The Russian evacuation of the Roumanian 
provinces and the localization of the war in the Crimea averted 
the storm from Servia, and Article 28 of the Treaty of Paris 
(1856) placed her, with her privil^es, under the joint guarantee 
of the signatories. Thus Russia lost her exclusive right to the 
protectorship of Servia. ' Le droit de gamison de la Sublime 
Porte tel qu'il se trouvait stipule par les reglements ant^rieurs 
6tait maintenu par le traits de Paris (Article zg), mais avec 
une restriction importante : " aucune intervention arm^e ne 
pourra avoir lieu en Serbie sans un accord pr^alable entre les 
Hautes Puissances contractantes." ' This clause also con- 
cerned the Porte, for whom the Servian towns thus lost much of 
their military importance. At the Treaty of Paris Servia un- 
doubtedly made a great step towards her political emancipation. 
In his home pohcy the Prince frequently came into collision 
with his Council. These disputes compromised him as well 
as the oligarchy in the eyra of the people, for they led to the 
Porte's interference in the interior affairs of the land, thus 
humbling Prince and country. In May, 1858, the oligarchy 
definitely triumphed over the Prince. By the pressure of the 
Porte's Commissioner, Ehtem-Pasha, a law was promulgated 
relative to the constitution of the Council, and it deprived the 
Prince of the little authority he possessed. This rendered the 
situation absurd : Vutchitch and Garachanin, the Prince's 
worst enemies, became his direct organs — his Ministers. In 
such circumstances the Prince's fall was inevitable : Vutchitch 
rachanin agreed to depose him. The former's ultimate 
were not dear ; but the latter aimed at himself taking 
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the place of Alexander Kan^eorgevitch. The task of de- 
throning the Prince was assigned to the National Skupchtina 
(Parliament), which had not assembled since 1848. After 
much reluctance, the Porte consented to have the Skupchtina 
convoked, for the Constitution of 1838 had not foreseen such 
convocation. The Skupchtina assembled on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1858, and on the 23rd of the same month Alexander 
Karageorgevitch was deposed. But the plans of Vutchitch 
and Garachanin had fallen through. The same Parliament 
at once declared itself in favour of Milosh Obrenovitch, who 
had abdicated in 1839. This was a coup de foudre for the 
men conspiring against A. Karageorgevitch, and it must be 
roistered as marking the commencement of political life in 
Servia. It was the work of the National Party, eager to put an 
end to the strife between the high State officials. 

So far there had been no political parties in Servia ; there 
had only existed the Prince's followmg and the faction of 
State dignitaries, who, supported by foreign influence, limited 
the Prince's authority, not for the sake of the nation's sove- 
reignty, but in their own interests. Servia's entire political 
system acted within the narrow limits assigned by the Con- 
stitution of 1838, which had granted to the Council administra- 
tive and political authority. The dignity of the Skupchtina 
rose in 1858. Among other decisions, a resolution was carried 
that the Skupchtina should assemble regularly, and that the 
elections be free. 

These events in Servia caused the Porte much uneasiness, 
but, after carefully weighing the circumstances, it found it 
best, in the face of Russia's and France's approval, to ratify 
Milosh's election. Austria was likewise unpleasantly affected 
by the change, but she dared undertake nothing for fear of 
France and Russia. Milosh's second reign lasted until Septem- 
ber. i860. He was succeeded by his son Michel, who had been 
exUed in 1842. When Michel ascended the throne he did not 
follow, any more than had his father, the Liberal current which 
had restored the Obrenovitches. On the contrary, he leaned for 
support on the united fragments of the old faction, which now 
took the name of Moderate or Conservative. The Liberal 
principles proclaimed in 1S5S were abandoned. Notwithstand- 
mg Michel s opposition to the Liberal aims of the new genera- 
tion, he energetically adopted its ideas for the deliverance and 
onion of all Servians. The new generation had grown up in 
the golden days of the principles of nationality, when the union 
of Italy and of Germany was accomplished, and, imbued with 
Fanslavism, the youth of Servia unanimously demanded war 
with Turkey. These dispositions were counterbalanced by 
the recalcitrance of the Porte, which steadily refused the most 
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lawful Servian demands — i.e., the Turks' departure from the 
towns where they had remained contrary to the Sultan's 
Hatich^rif ; the restitution of the hereditary dignity of prince- 
dom bestowed by the Sultan on the Obrenovitches in 1830. 
The Porte considered that the heritage had been forfeited by 
past disturbances, and required the Constitution of 1838 to be 
literally carried out, although it did not satisfy the national 
necessities. The rupture of the feudal bonds with Turkey was 
inevitable. Already in the first year of his reign Prince lilichel 
had sent the State Councillor John Marincovitch to ascertain 
how far, in a conflict with the Porte, Servia might count on the 
assistance of the French and Russian Governments (between 
whom there was a rapprochement since the Treaty of Paris). 
Prince Michel's idea was the solution of the Eastern Question 
by the Eastern nations. Seeing the critical position, moral 
and material, in which Turkey was placed just then, Prince 
Michel did not doubt the triumph of the Balkan Christian 
nations. The most important thing for him in such a contest 
was to avoid foreign intervention, and especially the interven- 
tion of Austria and of England. 

In March, 1861, John Marincovitch was assured, both in 
Paris and in St. Petersburg, that France and Russia would 
uphold the policy of non-mterference, and that there had 
already been an understanding to that effect between the two 
Ciovemments, Thus, confident of the support of these Powers, 
Michel began his reforms. In August, t86t, he published a 
laa concerning the National Skupchttna and a lav on the Consti- 
tution of the State Council. Without directly interfering with 
the Constitution of 183S, these laws abolished its most painful 
regulations. A law concerning the Constitution of the National 
Army established the military organization on a secure basis, 
and, in order to insure its perfection, a French officer, Hypo- 
lyte Mondin, was appointed War Minister (April, 1861). 

The Porte's protests to the protecting Powers were of no 
avail, as both Russia and France turned a deaf ear. Having 
settled the constitutional, the military, and the armament 
questions. Prince Michel turned his attention to foreign policy. 
He endeavoured to form ties with the Balkan States and 
nationalities which had identical interests with Servia. At 
that moment an incident occurred which brought the Princi- 
pality to the verge of war with the Porte, and which character- 
izes the Turks' exasperation gainst Prince Michel. In June, 
1862, profiting by an insignificant encounter between the 
Servians and the Turks, Ashir Pasha, the Governor of Belgrade 
fortress, bombarded the town. This bEirbarous act aroused 

f-eat anger in Servia, and called forth the indignation of the 
uropean Press. Prince Michel petitioned the protecting 
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Powers to exact the final departure of the Turks from Servia, 
and began to prepare for war. War or peace seemed to depend 
on the decision of the Powers, who were conferring on the 
matter in Constantinople. Russia and France warmly sup- 
ported the Servian demands at the Conference, while Great 
Britain and Austria sided with the Porte. At last a via media 
was chosen : it was decided that the Turks should evacuate 
the towns, and that the forts of Ujitse and Soko should be de- 
stroyed ; but Turkish garrisons were to remain in the forts 
of Shabats, Belgrade, Smederevo, and Fetislam. In October, 
1862, the Sultan sent a special firman, informing Prince Michel 
of the result of the Constantinople Conference ; and Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the British Ambassador at the Porte, came in person to 
Belgrade in order to obtain the Prince's acquiescence in the 
Powers' decision. The Prince was in favour of war, but, on 
the representations of his Ministers that the army was not yet 
qualified for such an undertaking, he was persuaded to accept the 
finnan. Henceforward the crisis was deferred from year to 
year. Prince Michel's policy suffered a severe blow by the 
^ changes which occurred in the relations between France and 
Russia (owing to the Polish insurrection which broke out in 
the b^inning of 1863). He had thus far been able to count on 
their joint assistance. Austria and Great Britain drew nearer 
to France, and a fresh coalition against Russia seemed immi- 
nent. Prince Michel therefore endeavoured to win the sym- 
pathy of the British Government and of British public opinion. 
For that purpose Princess Julia went to London in 1863, 
accompained by the State Councillor, Philip Christitch. But 
with his Turcophil tendencies, Lord Palmerston was Prince 
Michel's greatest opponent, and he looked upon him as a Rus- 
sian provocative agent in the Balkan Peninsula. Palmerston's 
words, conveyed to Prince Michel by bis Councillor, were not 
one whit less virulent than the attacks directed against the 
Prince of Servia in the Morning Post {e.g., see Morwtng Post, 
the 3rd of June, 1863). Philip Christitch was more successful 
in iua endeavours to win over a few Members of Parliament, 
and to arouse public attention by means of pamphlets 
and newspaper articles. The result was a memorable sitting 
in the House of Commons on the 29th of May, 1863, and 
an occasion for Gregory and the great Cobden to display 
their eloquence. But that was all ; the Liberal Cabinet did not 
alter its policy towards Servia and the Christians in Turkey. 
Not till 1866 md circumstances in Europe become more favour- 
able to Servia. Thanks to the Cretan rising (Au£;ust, 1866), 
Prince Michel was able to obtain a satisfactory solution from 
the Porte of the problem of the fort's evacuation. Lord 
Derby's Cabinet was not as unbending with regard to Turkey 
; ; ...... 1::; 3 
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as Palmerston's and Russell's had been, and Beust was directing 
Aiistria's policy in a manner more favourable to the Christians 
under Moslem rule. Great Britain and Austria, who had 
hitherto sided with the Porte in the question of the evacuation 
of the forts, now couns^ed it to yield. The British Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople even presented a formula for the 
cession of the forts, and in March, 1867, the Sultan confided 
them to the care of Prince Michel. Servia was now definitely 
rid of the Turks. This concession of the Porte, Great Britain, 
and Austria was intended to satisfy Servia and dissipate her 
hostile plans with regard to Turkey. But it was not sufficient 
to content the Prince. At this time his prestige bad risen 
considerably ; he was the centre of Christian agitation in the 
Balkans. In January, 1867, the Servian Government had 
signed a treaty at Bucarest with the Bulgarian Committee 
concerning the establishment of a Bulgarian State and its union 
with Servia. In September of the same year an alliance was 
formed with Greece, and the foundation was laid of an entente 
with Roumania. In 1866 Servia had already contracted an 
alliance with Monten^ro. The ultimate object of all these 
treaties was joint action against Turkey. Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Albania, and Macedonia were swarming with Servian 
agents, and Prince Michel only awaited a conflagration in 
Europe which would divert the attention of France and Austria 
from the Balkan Peninsula. 

After the Luxemburg affair between Prussia and France, 
Napoleon III. drew nearer to Austria. The latter had been 
driven out of Italy and excluded from the German Confederacy, 
and now hoped to find compensation in the Balkans. In 
consequence of the Austro-French intrigues. Prince Michel 
suffered in his relations with Montenegro in 1867, though Prince 
Nicolas soon returned to the right track. The friendship be- 
tween France and Austria — both of whom would be backed by 
-Great BritEiin in the Eastern Question — exercised considerable 
pressure on Servian politics towards the close of 1867 and in 
the beginning of 1868. In December, 1867, the representatives 
of these Powers severely reproved the Prince for his warlike 
preparations, and Russia, who patronized his policy, could not 
promise her intervention in such circumstances ; she counselled 
patient and perfect readiness (February, 1868). But the 
sudden death of Prince Michel put an end to all his plans. He 
was assassinated whije taking a walk in the woods of Topchider, 
near Belgrade. His death caused deep sorrow to the entire 
Servian nation, and to-day he is still looked upon as the noblest 
champion of Servia's best ideals. The international signifi- 
cance of Servia in the past century was never greater than it 
was under his reign. 
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Prince Michel left no children, so the Great National Skupch- 
tina proclaimed his grand-nephew, Milan Obrenovitch, Prince 
of Servia ; but as he was still a minor, a regency was appointed. 
In August, 1872, Milan took the reins of government mto his 
own hands. The regency had settled two important questions 
with the Porte : first, it secured a Berat for Milan, by which the 
Porte acknowledged the succession of the princely dignity in 
the Obrenovitch family ; and, secondly, it succeeded in sub- 
stituting a new Constitution (Ustav) for that of 1838, without 
eliciting a protest from the Porte (1869). These successes, 
however, must not be overrated ; they were of mere formal 
significance, for the Ustav of 1838 had been practically abol- 
ished by Prince \fichel, and the Porte could no longer efiectively 
dispute the succession of the princedom. Ever since the 
Turks' departure from the forts the Porte had thought ad- 
visable to refuse nothing to Servia which she would, in any 
case, secure for herself. 

In July, 1875, on insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, 
and in a few weeks this spread throughout Bosnia. The 
insurgents issued a manifesto, wherein they protested with 
eloquence against the abuses of Turkish administration. The 
object of the insurrection was to secure the autonomy of these 
two provinces, which could then be united to Servia and 
Hontene^. 

Meanwhile the Great Powers had undertaken to settle the 
Bosno-Herzegovinan question. There were prolonged nego- 
tiations, which were du^cted by the personal mterests of each 
Great Power. Great Britain, Austria, and Russia played the 
most important parts. Great Britain protected the Porte, while 
Austria meditated an occupation of the provinces in question. 
Rusaa alone was sincere, and worked on behalf of the insur- 
gents. I>uring the course of these negotiations the people of 
Servia and Montenegro eagerly watched the struggles of their 
brethren in the a^tated regions, and demanded that war be 
declared on the Porte in order to secure their deliverance. 
Under such pressure, Prince Milan was compelled to yield, 
although he had been opposed to war. In May, 1876, he 
confided the formation of a Cabinet to John Ristitch, who 
represented the warlike current in Servia. The new Govern- 
ment at once entered into relations with Montenegro, and an 
alliance was concluded on the z6th of June. On the 30th of 
June Servia had already declared war on the Porte, and on the 
2nd of July Montenegro followed suit. The sympathies of the 
entire civilized world were given to these small States making 
war on Turkey in order to free their brethren. From Russia 
3,000 volunteers came to Servia, and among them there were 
about 600 officers. 

3-^ 
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Servia and Monten^ro had relied on the Bnlgais rising at 
their snnunons, and had anticipated that Roumama and Greece 
would soon join. But in this they were mistaken. The 
Bnlgars remained quiet ; Roumania declared that she had no 
interest in the Balkans ; and Greece excosed herself on the plea 
that she was no loneer boond by the treaty contracted with 
Prince Michel (1867), now no longer on the throne. Thns 
Servia and Monten^^ had to sustain the attacks of an enmiFe 
which, although not inexhaustible, possessed, never^ieless, 
overpowering forces when compared with such tiny States. 

The stnu^e, which had been offensive, now took the defen- 
^ve, and the Servians finally lost Zayetchar and Kniajevats. 
Persuaded by the Powers, the Porte consented to a brief tmce 
(September, 1876). But peace coold not be made. The 
Russian Gener^ TchemyayefE, who commanded the chief 
Servian army at Alexinats, was of opinion that he conld once 
more successfully take the ofEensive. On the 28th of September 
the struggle was resumed with marked success ; the Turks were 
driven from their positions. But these brilliant victories could 
not long be continued. The Turkish army was constantly 
' getting reinforcements. According to the information of the 
British military attach^. Major Sir Arthur Campbell, the Otto- 
man forces had been considerably augmented, and in August 
they amounted to 78,000 men. Realizmg the danger that 
threatened his chief position. Prince Milan solicited the aid of 
the Tsar. At that moment Alexander II. was in Livadia; a 
considerable army was in readiness in the South of Russia, as 
war seemed inevitable owing to the strong pressure of the 
Panslavists. By order of the Tsar, General Ignatiefi, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Constantinople, presented an ultimatum 
to the Porte on the 30th of Octobw, and hostilities were at once 
Suspended on the Servian frontier. A two months' truce was 
signed. At the suggestion of the British Government a Con- 
ference was now opened in Constantinople by the interested 
Powers. 

Lord Beaconsfield wished a programme to be drawn up of 
extensive reforms for Turkey, and thus to avert the coimict 
between Russia and the Porte. But in June, 1877, the Con- 
ference broke up with nothing accomplished, as the Porte 
refused to accept the programme. During the Conference, 
and by its intervention, the truce with Servia had been pro- 
longed until the ist of March, 1877, when peace was signed, 
resulting in the siaius quo anU bellum. 

Meanwhile the war between Russia and the Porte could no 
longer be averted. The diplomatic manoeuvres which filled 
the period from January to April, 1877. had been fruitless, 
and on the 24th of April Tsar Alexander II. declared war on 
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the Porte. From that moment there were constant negotia- 
tions between Servia and Russia concerning the former's 
renewed action. At first Russia was almost indifferent to 
Servia 's co-operation, but after the fierce resistance she met 
at Plevna Alexander II. demanded that Servia should at once 
join her. He even fixed the period within which Servia 
should enter into hostilities with the Porte, uoless she wished 
her future compromised. On the 13th of December Servia 
went to war with the Porte, and directed her attacks according 
to the Russian plan of operations — i.e., towards J^t and 
Sofia, so as to facilitate the passage of the Russian troops 
over the Balkans. Thus they advanced towards Con- 
stantinople. 

Austria, who meditated an occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, requested Servia not to cross the Drina. Pirot, Nish, 
and Vranya were seized by the Servians. The Peace of San 
Stefano concluded the war. In order to extend the frontiers 
of ' Greater Bulgaria,' Russia unduly chipped off parts of the 
Servian conquests. Bosnia and Herzegovina were granted 
their autonomy. The Treaty of San Stefano was revised at 
the Congress of Berlin. Russia had withdrawn from her 
Pirot and Vranya, in order to give them to Bulgaria, giving 
Servia Novi-Bazar and Mitrovitsa by way of compensation. 
Austria objected to this, because it would enable Servia to 
draw nearer to Monten^o. Servia was at last compelled 
(by the attitude of the Russians themselves) to come to an 
explanation with Austria. She agreed to safeguard Austrian 
' railway and commercial pretensions ' by a special conven- 
tion, and in return Austria assisted Servia to preserve Pirot 
and Vranya. Bosnia and Herzegovina, for which Servia and 
Hontenegro had made war, were assigned to Austria by the 
Congress of Berlin. Bismarck made Austria definitely direct 
her policy towards the Balkans in order to secure through her 
the influence of Germany in the East. This Drang Nach 
Osten actually exercises the greatest pressure on the Servian 
race. By the Congress of Berlin Servia's independence was 
recognized, and thus were terminated her victories over the 
Turks, which had begun by. the insurrection of 1804. The 
entire process of Servia's political emancipation was painful 
and difficult. It was accomplished chiefiy by the energy and 
the blood of the Servian nation. 

[Note. — The recent history from 1877-1909 is to be found in 
Chapter XXIV.] 



CHAPTER III 
THE HEAD OF THE STATE* 

By dr. DINITCH 
iMt I^HeiM amd FrtvaU S4trttaiy U H,ii. tkt Ximg 

When in 1885 Prince Alexander Karageorgevitch, formerly 
reigning Prince of Servia, died at Temesvar, his elder son, 
Peter, was no longer a young man. He had behind him a 
rather exciting liie, which had made him known, and even 
rendered him popular. 

After having completed his military studies in France, he 
took part, in 1870-1871, in the Franco-German War, where 
he distinguished himself, and was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour. His schoolfellows, the whole of the Puebla dass 
of St. Cyr, and his companions in the war, saw in him an 
officer of merit, and, above all, a courageous and decided man. 
His chiefs, the best-known French G«ierals, mentioned him 
as an example of exactitude and energy. These qualities 
which distinguished him when he was twenty-five could only 
increase with time in the struggle which he undertook for the 
independence of his country. 

In 1877 began the great national movement in the whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula, but especially in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The young Prince Peter, at the first news of the 
revolutionary movement, placed at the disposal of his people 
his knowledge and experience acquired in the West. He asked 
of his father, at the risk of compromising his inheritance, the 
means for organizing and arming some hundreds of Bosnian 

* The Royal Familjr consists of four Princes and one FriDcess. These 
are H.R.H. the Crown Prince George, bom in Cettinje the 37th of August, 
1S87 ; H.R.H. Prince Alexander, born in Cettinje the 4th of December, 1888 ; 
H.R.H. Princess Helene, bom at Fiume the 34th of October, 1E84 ; the 
brother of His Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Arsene Karageorgevitch, bom tlie 4th 
of April, 1859; and his son, H.H. Prince Paul, bom in 1893, at St. Peters- 
burg. The succession to the throne passes to the first-bom son in legitimate 
marriage in direct descent. If there be no son or direct descendant, the 
succession passes to the eldest member of the male lateral line. The King 
and the Crown Prince attain tb«r majority at eighteen years completed. 
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rebels. At the head of this little anny he carried on for many 
months a desperate war against the Tm'ks, and finally suc- 
ceeded in raising the whole country in revolt. 

In Servia alarm soon b^an to be felt at the poi>ularity of 
the son of the Pretender. Men were sent to assassinate him, 
but the two attempts made failed, thanks to the coolness of 
the young revolutionary chief. 

As a reply to all the measures taken against him. Prince 
Peter addressed a letter to King Milan, ruler of Servia, pro- 
mising to put himself and his little army at the service of 
Servia and of its chief during the war for independence which 
was about to begin. Prince Peter promised at the same time 
to \mdertake nothii^ against the reigning dynasty as long as 
the war lasted. King Milan did not deign to reply to this 
patriotic letter, which, if it had produced the desired effect, 
would without doubt have given quite a different turn to the 
Serbo Turk War. 

The courageous participation in the Franco-German War, 
the resistance which he made for months to the Turkish 
troops, that patriotic letter by which he placed the interests 
of his country above those of his dynasty — all this necessarily 
increased the political importance of the young Prince. And 
so it happened that when, in 1883, he married the daughter 
of the Pnnce of Montenegro, he was generally regarded and 
congratulated as the future King of Servia. Not that this 
marriage was necessary to increeise the prestige of his family 
name, the name of Karageorgevitch which he bore being one 
of the most glorious in later Servian history. But the Servian 
people always desired a serious rapprochement established 
between the two independent branches of the Servian race, 
Servia and Montenegro — a rapprochemetU which King Milan 
would not hear spoken of. Prince Peter, on the contrary, 
was at the head of this national desire, a fact which procured 
him much sympathy on all sides. 

After the death of his father, Prince Peter Karageorgevitch 
became the redoubtable Pretender to the throne of Servia — 
redoubtable not because of the activity which he displayed 
to become King of Servia, but for the connections wmch he 
entertained and the .sympathies which he enjoyed. For when 
in Servia matters began to go very badly under the reign of 
the two last Obrenovitchs, the name of Peter Karageorgevitch 
filled with hope all those who, in the policy of King Milan and 
of his son, saw the cause of the approaching decay of Servia. 
In receiving, after the attempt agamst King Milan, the corre- 
spondent of a great European newspaper, iTince Peter denied 
energetically the report accrediting him with participation in 
the affair. ' I have no need to employ such means,' he 
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declared ; ' I have only to wait. Milan and his son are my 
surest agents, and I count a great deal on them.' And he 
was not mistaken. Scarcely four years later the most faithful 
partisans of the Obrenovitchs turned, after the death of King 
Milan, gainst his son, and executed the terrible drama of the 
nth of June, 1903. 

On arriving on Servian soil, the first words which King 
Peter pronounced were that he wished to ' forget ' and ' for- 
give,' and demanded that all should be forgotten and pardoned. 
These two words had for Servia, in a century of terrible dynastic 
struggles, a historical importance. King Peter wished to 
break with the tradition which exacted from the new dynasty 
the persecution — ^the extermination even — of the adherents 
of the old. 

After that unexpected declaration, those of the partisans 
of Obrenovitch who, on account of their desperate hostility 
against the Karageorgevitchs, trembled before the return of 
Peter, calmed themsdves, and recognized without further 
parley the accomplished change. It was the more easy for 
them to accommodate themselves to the new state of things 
because King Peter followed these first words by a series of 
acts which showed that he had taken seriously the engage- 
ments which he had made on his arrival. Not only were 
none of the partisans of the old dynasty persecuted, but they 
all kept their respective positions, \^'hen some friends and 
relations of the Obrenovitchs wished to organize a demon- 
strative requiem on the anniversary of the day of the death 
of Alexander and Draga, and the police tried to prevent them. 
King Peter ordered that they should be left alone. He per- 
mitted also the sale of the photographs and pictures of members 
of the former dynasty. Finally, King Peter opposed the 
project of changmg the names of the principal streets of 
Belgrade, which are still called ' King Milan Street,' ' King 
Alexander Street,' and even ' Queen Draga Street." On the 
occasion of his first tour in Servia, King Peter arrived in a 
village in the department of Kragujevats, where a peasant, 
accosted by him, thought to give him pleasure by cursing the 
Obrenovitchs. The King blamed him paternally for his hard 
expressions, telling him that the Obrenovitchs also deserved 
well of Servia, and that one ought not to fail to recognize 
these merits. They had, like all men, their faults, but it was 
not just to deny, on account of these faults, the real services 
which they had rendered to their country. King Peter had 
royally'pardoned ! 

It was much more difficult for him to secure among the 
citizens themselves, on bad terms with each other because of 
prolonged party straggles, the same spirit of forgiveness for 
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the insalts and injustices of which they were mutually guilty 
toward each other. Political struggles had assumed in Servia 
during the last years of the Obrenovitch reigns a very bitter 
character. On the pretence that the division of the people 
into political parties was a great misfortune for the country, 
the Kings affected to govern exclusively with neutral Cabinets. 
In reality they were siding openly with a small political group 
against all the others, and persecutions resulted from it. The 
prisons were full, and a. great number of influential persons 
were obliged to anigrate. That struggle had embittered the 
character of the people, and from political grounds had been 
transferred to personal r^ations. The violent temperament 
of the Servian people showed itself in endless hatreds, of 
which all the political and social relations felt the effect. 

This state of things naturally alarmed King Peter, who saw 
there a serious danger for the peaceful development of the 
country. He took on himself the duty of attempting to calm 
the masses and to reconcile political aidversaries. It must be 
confessed that all the influential men of the different parties 
aided him sincerely in the realization of this task. Declaring 
openly on several occasions that he wished to be the King 
of no party, but of all the country, and that all political parties 
were equally dear to him, he adopted the principle, until then . 
unknown in Servia, of a ruler outside of and above the struggle 
of parties. During the stay of the King at Krushevats, a 
peasant, penetrated with the ideas of the former regime on 
pohtical parties, approached him, and said to him that he must 
try to forbid the division of the people into parties, these being 
a great misfortune for Servia. ' Political parties exist and 
must exist," replied the King to him, ' and you can be freely 
Radicals, Liberals, Progressives, anything you like. That is not 
the essential. It is in the fact that, while belonging to different 
parties, you are nevertheless Servians, and sons of the same 
country. Try to remember alwajrs our noble proverb : " My 
brother is dear to me of whatever religion he is. Don't forget 
that you are Servians to whatever party you belong." ' In a 
village at Rudnik he even went so far as to glorify the Opposi- 
tion. ' The Opposition is as dear to me as the Government 
party,' said he. * Its task is to exercise a serious control over 
the acts of the Government, and without this control Govern- 
ments would often go wrong.' This way of speaking and 
acting on the part of the new King necessarily struck the 
people forcefully, and they began to breathe freely. Persecu- 
tions were thenceforth done away with, and the prmcipal cause 
of the great hatred which dominated the adherents of the 
different parties in their mutual relations disappeared. The 
Bang had no preference for any one party, and all could hope 
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to come into poweo as soon as they had obtained the necessary 
majority. The bases of a constitutional and parliamentary 
regime were laid. ' I give my word as a King/ said he, on the 
occasion of his first speech in the Chamber, ' that I will be the 
most faithful guardian of the Constitution and of the parlia- 
mentary r^ime.' Three years later some adversaries of the 
new regime spread the report that the King intended to abolish 
the Constitution. This report produced a disagreeable efiect 
all over the country, and the King felt himself obliged to deny 
it energetically. The Chamber having assembled, the King 
gave a dinner to the deputies. During the dinner he made a 
speech which was much remarked upon. ' On returning home,' 
said he, ' explain to my dear people that King Peter has only 
one word, and he gave that word on his arrival in Servia. 
Kii^ Peter is, and will remain, the faithful guardian of the 
Constitution and of the parliamentary r^me.' King Peter 
has kept bis word, and he has been an exemplary constitutioiLal 
monarch. The result of this has been that aJl the intrigues 
which were formed round the Court necessarily came to an 
end, for the conviction was acquired that it is only through the 
confidence of the people that one can attain to power. Political 
strife is doubtless still very lively to-day, but it is concentrated 
in Parliament, leaving the Dynasty and the Court completely 
free. 

Naturally Servia is not yet England, sind a great deal of 
patience and energy will be necessary to raise the masses and 
render them capable of fulfilling the task which has devolv«i 
on them under the new r^me. King Peter is of opinion that 
this preparation of the masses for liberty should be done by 
and through liberty. In a village near Lozanitsa an old 
peasemt was complaining to the King that there was too much 
liberty and that the people were not ripe for it. ' But it is only 
by liberty that they can prejare themselves to enjoy it com- 
pletely,' replied the King to him. ' How can you expect them 
through slavery to .become accustomed to liberty ?' Words 
worthy of the admirer and translator of J. S. Mill ! To raise 
the people, that is the great ttisk which King Peter has placed 
before himself, and to which he has dedicated his life — to 
raise it politicsilly doubtless, but to raise it also, and above aU, 
morally and economically. Servia had remained for centuries 
oppre^ed by a barbarous people, and it is not astonishing that 
she should be behind other countries which were able to develop 
themselves freely. What is astonishing is to see Servian 
Governments of the old r^ime paying so little attention to 
the instruction of the masses, or for their preparation for a 
more rational life. 

In travelling through Servia, King Peter, who has passed his 
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life in very advanced countries and who has observed, was often 
struck with the people's irrational manner of living, and he was 
indefatigable in giving advice. ' Try to raise and strengthen 
the morals of the people,' he said to the priests assembled 
around him at Kragujevats. ' Religion without morality is 
not perfect, is not a religion. Try, above aU, to strengthen 
family life, which is the basis of our existence.' Turning 
towards the schoolmasters, who were also present, he told them 
not to confine themselves to being the m^ers of the children, 
but to employ themselves above all in raising and instructing 
the masses of the people. ' Our people has a great deal to 
learn,' he said, ' and it is for you, who live among them, who 
know their needs and their faults, to teach them how they 
should live in order to develop rationally and to become 
capable of dealing with the historic task which has devolved 
u{K)n them.' 

All these speeches showed to the masses of the people, who 
had hitherto only known Kings by the curses which they 
attered against the Opposition or against the majority of the 
country, by the coups d'itat which they affected, and by the 
persecutions which they had organized, that the monarch had 
also another duty — tl^t of attending to the material and 
moral well-being of the people. The police even, whom the 
people felt to be an intolerable biirden, since they did nothing 
but treat them roi^hly when they did not persecute them 
directly, appeared to them under another aspect. In fact. 
King Peter declared at once that he would not allow the police 
to influence in any manner the political opinions of the people. 
' The time when you had to make the municipal and parlia- 
mentary elections,' he said to the Prefects and Under-Prefects 
assembled at Nish, ' has definitely passed. You must know 
neither Radicals nor Liberals nor Progressives ; for you all 
citizens must be equal. I shall be implacable against the least 
fault which you commit in this respect,' The Prefects were 
surprised, as for thirty years they had been asked to treat 
such and such a party roi^hly and so make the elections. At 
Shabats also he impressed on the Prefects that they should 
do their best in order that the security of the country, neces- 
sarily disturbed by the crises which Servia had undergone 
under the old r%ime, should be completely re-established. 
' Try,' added he then, ' that the people may not consider you 
only as men whose sole duty it is to come and take from them 
for taxes their fi^d or their oxen. Be, before and alx>ve all, 
their advisers in all matters which interest them. Show them 
that you can be useful, and not only terrible.' 

It was, above all, the economic side which interested King 
Peter on his arrival. Very soon after having mounted the 
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throne of Servia, he received the Central Committee of the 
Servian Agricultural Societies. ' The present Constitution/ 
he said on that occasion, ' fonning a sufficient and solid political 
basis for the development of the country, I think of devoting 
myself with my Governments to its economic progress.* In 
his speeches to the Chamber, and afterwards in his travels in 
Servia, he dwelt continually on the importance of an economic 
development, which had been so long neglected. ' Only an 
economically strong Servia will be in a condition to approach 
the solution of its great national problem,' he said at Kniajevats. 
Work on the material improvement of Servia forms to-day the 
principal feature of the programme of nearly all political 
parties. 

Criticism is easy, but art is difficult, it has been said. 
Government is, above all, an art — based on scientific principles, 
if you like, but still an art. Criticism of this art is even easier 
tlmn theatrical or literary criticism. Everyone considers him- 
self competent to criticize such or such a manner of governing. 
It is quite natural that King Peter's mode of governing should 
be subject to criticism, like all else. And criticism is not 
wanting within the country as well as outside. But leaving 
on one side the details of his policy, and considering only its 
general features, one must recognize that the regime inaugurated 
by King Peter means for Servia a great progress compared 
with the r^me of his predecessors. There exists, despite the 
great dissensions of paries, a solid system, which permits of 
an uninterrupted and consecutive work. Servia has ceased 
to be a country of surprises, and the Constitution and the 
parliamentary regime form a sure basis for future internal 
development. Rumours of all kinds are spread as to the 
present position of the Dynasty — rumours absolutely devoid of 
all foundation. 

A striking proof that King Peter feels himself secure in Servia 
is found in the fact that the country supports, without shocks 
and without serious crises, the economic war with Austria- 
Hungary. Quite a revolution is taking place in the economic 
relations of Servia — a revolution which no one would have dared 
to think of under the former rfigime, so dangerous did it appear. 
To-day that revolution pursues its course without any of the 
unpleasant efEects which it was feared would arise from the 
closing of the frontier. There were no cries of revolt, not the 
least sign of a movement directed against the Government or 
the Dynasty, in spite of the great commercial disturbances. 
The Dynasty of Karageoi^evitch is solidly established at 
Belgrade, and faces with coureige the difficulties, of which the 
very idea frightened its predecessors. King Peter feels himself 
strong in the confidence of the people. An attemptj^was 
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made in the foreign Press to render King Peter personally 
responsible for the economic war. It was the result, according 
to certain journals of the Austrophobe tendencies, of the new 
monarch. This way of representmg things is absolutely false. 
King Peter has denied it himself energetically in the following 
words : ' I am neither Austrophil nor Russophil,' said he. 
' Being a Servian King, I only think of carrying out a purely 
Servian policy.' As m internal policy there is no preference 
for any party, in extenijd policy he does not allow himself 
to be led away by personal sentiments. He would have been 
indeed very badly advised if at the moment when Parliament, 
in agreement with the whole country, demanded that the 
exaggerated demands of Vienna should be refused, he had 
allowed himself to be carried away by his personal views and 
sentiments, and had sought at any price an agreement with the 
neighbouring monarchy. The strength of Kmg Peter consists 
in bus resolution to remain consistent. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONSTITUTION AND CONSTITUTIONALISM 

By his excellency DR. MILOVANOVITCH* 
Miitiittr far Ftrtign Affian 

The commencement oi constitutionalism in Servia dates from 
the commeoceraent of its existence as an independent State. The 
war was still raging, not only on all the frontiers of the Pashalik 
of Belgrade, between the Servian insurgents and the armies 
which the Pashas of the neighbouring Pashaliks had raised 
and led against them by the order of the Sultan, but also in 
the interior of the Pashalik of Belgrade around those fortresses 
still occupied by Turkish garrisons, when the Servians con- 
voked assemblies and organized a Council of State in their 
mountain retreats and in hidden monasteries at Borko, 
Voliavtcha, and Vogovadia. Face to face with the enemy 
while the decision stiU hung in the balance, Karageorges was 
the supreme chief, and everybody submitted to his orders, 
which were enforced by a ready and accurate pistol. But it 
was only necessary that an armistice or a pause should take 
place in the war — it was still too early to think of a per- 
manent peace — for the Council of State to make its voice heard 
as the supreme and sovereign authority of the country, and 
for it to demand, and that successfully, the obedience of this 
authoritative leader. What exactly was this Council of State 
in the Servia of Karageorges at the time of the first rising, 
from October, 1805, when it was first organized, to the dib&ae 
of the year 1813 ? History tells us that the Council of State 
' was instituted, and that the first councillors were elected, by 
the National Assembly convoked at Borko. At first sight it 
would thus seem justifiable to conclude that the Council was 
the elected of the Skupchtina (the National Assembly), which 
itself was the elected of the nation. Another conclusion, 
equally logical, which would result from this, and which would 
be too WW founded to be doubted if one admitted the first 
conclusion, would be that the Servian people, animated by 
* Dr. Milovui Milovanovitch was the author of the present Servian 
Constitution. 
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a democratic spirit and by a wish for autonomy, did not wish 
to recognize any absolute power over it, and that while scarc^y 
free from the foreign yoke, it took into its bauds the exercise 
of sovereign powers, thus confirming the principle that it was 
the people wmch was the beginning and the end of all organized 
power ro the State. But this phenomenon by itself appears 
strange, not to say unique, in a people who had lost aU traces 
of their ancient State life during four centuries of bont^e 
under a foreign domination, and that had even lost all educa- 
tion to such an extent that the art of reading and writing had 
almost disappeared. The explanation has' been given that the 
autonomous coimtry communes which had not been interfered 
with by the Turlu had formed during these centuries an 
excellent preparatory school for a constitutional democratic 
Government, of which the Commime is in some respects the 
embryo. Thus, according to this theory, the Turks, without 
wishing it, in spite of themselves even, had made of feudal 
medieval Servia — which they had turned into a cemetery, 
had ravaged and enslaved, where they had suffocated all 
germs of State and education — a country in which the repre- 
sentative Servian system was able even at the dawn of the 
revolutionary 19th century to organize itself on a par with 
those of England and of France. 

But if we examine the question more seriously, and without 
democratic bias, we recognize at once that the true reason for 
the creation of the Servian Council of State in 1805, and the 
true character of this institution, are something quite difEerent, 
quite far removed from every form of representative demo- 
cratic government, without any connection either with the 
autonomy of the Commimes, or anything in general with the 
cxistoms or the democratic aspirations of the people. In my 
opinion we must seek the real origin of the Council of State of 
1805 in this fact : that the Servian insurrection of 1804 had not, 
and could not have, any one supreme leader who was uni- 
versally recognized. Under the Turkish domination all the 
State traditions had been wiped out, and Servian society re- 
duced to one level. There was not a single name, not a single 
family, which by its merits and by its authority stood higher 
than others whose prestige had a universal and national 
character. The national life had been reduced to such simple 
and rudimentary actions that all the conditions made it 
absolutely impossible for any single person or family to attain, 
by its merits, a universal national reputation. Servian society 
at the period of the first rising was at about that level at which 
human communities stand which are only commencing to 
develop new State systems. And the first State ss^stems are 
not ordinarily — nor can they be — absolute monarchies ; his- 
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tory furnishes us with sufficient proof of this. Kara^eorges 
was chosen as leader by his intimate military companions who 
constituted his immediate entourage ; but at the same time, 
either for those same reasons which l^d caused the first shots 
of the revolt to be fired in Shumadi3n, or because of those 
shots, the Servian people in other portions of the Fashalik of 
Belgrade sprang to arms, and chose as their leaders brave 
and notable men selected from their own district. The 
military talent of Karageorges and the iclat of his first sue-- 
cesses raised him above all the other leaders, and gave him 
the position of supreme chief of the rising. But this supreme 
command, based upon the desire and the arrangements of 
the other leaders, had an exclusively military character. In 
all that concerned the administration of the country the 
leaders of the different districts, the Voivodes, regarded it 
as their incontestable right both to govern their districts and 
to take an equal share with Karageorges himself in the direction 
of the general affairs of the State. They admitted for Kara- 

feorges nothing more than the place of first among peers. 
t is thus that the Council of State was created, which m 1811, 
when its organization was completely finished, had as members 
all the principal Voivodes, and as President Karageorges. 

The first Servian Council of State at the period of the first 
Servian rising had a very significant fundamental nature, 
which for one thing shows the social and political state of 
Servia, and for another throws light on many actions in the 
history of the country. This first Servian State Council, in 
its spirit, in the cause and need which brought it into being, as 
well as in the task which it had to accomplish, was not a limita- 
tion of the power of the Sovereign, either for the benefit of 
the nation or of a privileged class m the State. It was, on the 
contrary, the sovereign power itself, in whose composition the 
supreme leader of the rising only took direct part as first 
member and President. The Servia of Karageorges, with 
such a Coimcil of State, resembles less a monarchy than a kind 
of oligarchic republic. Its formation, the form and the 
principle of its government, resemble more closely the republic 
of Venice than an absolute monarchy, or a representative 
monarchy of the English tjT>e. From this fundamental 
characteristic depends another, which finds its expression in 
a most certain accentuated form, not only in the composition 
of this first State Council, but also, as we shall see later, in the 
Council of State created by the more recent Servian Con- 
stitutions. This characteristic is the principle of regional and 
departmental particularism dominating it. It dominates it 
to such a degree that we might almost call this Council the 
representation of the imion of the departments, almost to the 
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same extent that the Senate of the United States of America 
is representative of the union of the States. In organizing 
itself^ as the supreme power of the country, the Servian 
oligarchy preserved in its organization the base which had 
created it, and which gave it its force. The departments, or 
' Nahaye,' as they were called under the Turkish domination, 
limited ordinarily to their own territories the reputation and 
the authorities of their different insurrectionary leaders and 
other important persons. There were few of these who had 
partisans beyond the limits of their own department. It was 
only later that the great military exploits, the personal heroism, 
and the brilliant victories against the Turks, spread abroad 
the glory of some heroes throughout Servia and all Servian 
countries, and made them national. The first to receive this 
universal glory was Karageorges, The first manifestation 
and organization of the Council of State in the new Servian 
nation, at that moment at the height of its struggle for existence, 
were not — and we must insist upon this — an expression of a 
national democracy which would not permit the absolute 
power of the Sovereign. They had, on the contrary, their 
cause and their real origin in the lack of the necessary condi- 
tions for the formation of a State administration at once 
uniform and central. The Council of State is not the repre- 
sentative of the people, limiting the powers of the Sovereign, 
but the representative of an oligarchy and of departmental 
particularism, which oppose thems^ves successfully against the 
monarchic principle and against the principle of the unity of 
the State. It is possible to find similar and numerous examples 
in the past of many peoples, especially of peoples of Slav origin. 

Karageorges, as already mentioned, accepted and recognized 
the principle of oligarchic government, contenting himself with 
occupying the first place, the most noticeable position — that 
is to say, the Presidency of the Council of State. Karageorges, 
the supreme leader of the Servian people, did not exist in 
1811, even in form, as an independent factor in the administra- 
tion of the Servian State. He entered into the composition 
of the Council of State as its first member and President by 
the same right as the Vice-President and the other members, 
who were at the same time the Ministers of different administra- 
tions of the State. In such a State organization the supreme 
leader, Karageorges, was neither above nor beside the Council 
of State — he was in the Council, and formed an integral part 
of it. Thus, during the duration of the first rising, from 
1804 to 1813, especially towards the end — from 1811 to 1813 — • 
there did not exist in Servia any kind of a monarchy in the 
strict sense of the word, either absolute or constitutional. 

After 1815, from the beginning of the second Servian rising 
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under Prince MUosh Obrenovitch, the struggle between the 
leader oi the insurgents, Prince Milosh, and the same oligarchic 
elements began again. Hilosh possessed to a much higher 
degree than his great predecessor the qualities and tempera- 
ment necessary for this struggle. He did not choose his means, 
nor did he show either respect or scruple. Alternately, accord- 
ing to the need of the moment or the arrival of a favourable 
opportunity, he won over the people by demagogic m'omises, 
or bought the alliance and support of th-i Pasluis of Belgrade. 
If there was no other means of removing or triumphing over 
a rival, Milosh did not hesitate to resort to assassination. 
The earliest and most notable rivals and adversaries of Milosh 
disappeared one after the other ; many attempts at revolutions 
were suppressed, and the Hatichirifs of the Sultan recognized 
Milosh as Prince of Servia, with the hereditary right in his 
family. Notwithstanding all this, Milosh himself had finally 
to submit to the Council of State, again victoriously organized 
by the oligarchy. By the same Hatich^rif of 1830, in which 
the Court recognized the autonomous rights of Servia by virtue 
of the Treaty of Adrianopie, and gave to Milosh the title of 
hereditary Prince of Servia, it was laid down that the Servian 
Government should be carried on by an Assembly composed 
of the leading men of the country, who should form the Council 
of State, and act in common and in accord with the I^rince. 
Another clause of the same Hatich^rif runs as foUows : ' Inso- 
far and for so long as the members of the Council shall not be 
guilty of grave crime, either against the Sublime Porte or 
against the laws and institutions of the country, they can be 
neither dismissed nor deprived of their functions.' This was 
not exactly a return to the open oligarchic government of the 
Council, as in the time of Karageorges, but it was neverthe- 
less the manifest echo of it, and the first step towards its 
resurrection. After the Hatichfirif of 1830 it was still more 
difficult for Milosh to maintain the system of personal absolute 
government which had already come into strong opposition 
with the powerful oligarchic element. The Hatich^rif of the 
Sultan gave a solid legal base to the desires and pretensions 
of the oligarchy, which strengthened its belief in itself, and 

fave it the right to make appeal in its own interests to the 
uzerain Court of Constantinople and to the Russian protector 
at St, Petersburg. After the insurrection of Melita Qanuary, 
1835), Milosh recognized the futility of further resistance, and 
the necessity oi renouncing his absolutist habits and of organ- 
izing the State in harmony with the conditions of the Hari- 
di6nf. There only remained for him the choice of two 
solutions— either to replace his absolutism by a democratic 
and representative Government, or to abandon himsdf into 
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the hands of the oligarchy. The political instinct of Milosh, 
assisted by the wise counsel of his devoted secretary, Dimitrie 
Davidovitch, led him to adopt the first alternative, and on the 
3rd of February, 1835, the National Skupchtina, specially con- 
voked for this purpose, voted the Constitution known under 
the name of ' the Constitution of Sretegne,' organizing the first 
reOTcsentative and constitutional system of Servia. 

The following is a short r&um6 of the principal points of this 
Constitution : The hereditary Prince of Servia and the Council 
of State shared the sovereign power in the State, the executive 
power as well as the legislative. AH the Ministers, to the 
number of six, were chosen from the Council of State, and as 
Ministers they remained members of the Council. The number 
of State Councillors was not otherwise limited. The projects 
of law were prepared by the Ministers, each preparing those 
dealing with his department, and were submitted by them for 
the approbation of the Council of State. The Council of State 
dehberated and decided on these projects of law, which it had 
a right to approve, to reject, or to modify. Those projects 
which had received the approval of the Council, and in me form 
in which they have been approved, were presented for the 
sanction of the Prince. The Prince had the right of veto, but 
only of limited veto. If the Council of State submitted for the 
third time a project of law for the sanction of the Prince, with 
an argument showing that the project was not contrary to the 
Constitution nor prejudicial to the country, the Prince was 
bound to sanction it. As far as regarded the executive power 
and the State administration, the rights of the Council of State 
were quite as extensive as in the legislative power. Chi this 
point it is necessary to remember, before eveiything, that the 
Cabinet formed an integral part of the Counal of State, that 
all the Ministers chosen were from among the Councillors, 
and that Ministers dismissed by the Prince continued to form 
part of the Council as permanent life members, whose per- 
manence was established and guaranteed by an international 
document — the Hatich^rif of 1830. In the same spirit as these 
fundamental conditions, which in themselves dearly determin 
the character and importance of the Council of State, other 
clauses of the Constitution placed all the State officials under 
the direct authority of the Council. The officials were ap- 
pointed on the proposition of the Council, and the Council also 
possessed over them the direct right of punishment. Up to 
this point everything was in complete harmony with the 
spirit and the ideas of the Hatich6rif of 1830. If the Constitu- 
tion of Sretegne had stopped there, it would have given full 
satisfaction to the oUgarchic dement by restoring, on the 
aath<Nrity of the Hati<^^rif, all that had been organized in 
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Servia under Karageorges. But the Constitution of Sretegne 
introduced a third institution — the National Skupchtina — 
besides the Prince and the Council of State. There had been 
national Skupchtinas in Servia before the Constitution of 
Sretegne, both in the time of Karageorges and in the period 
between 1815 to 1830 ; but the national Skupchtinas were not 
periodic, and they were not elected according to a fixed system 
laid down in advance ; they were convok&i hurriedly when 
there was imperative need, or when it was desired to obtain 
something through them. Further, those irfio took part in 
them were not dected representatives of the people, out an 
indefinite ntunber of notable men who were able to exercise 
authority in their districts either by their position, their 
fortune, or other reasons. The Constitutibn of Sretegne, on 
the contrary, organized a National Skupchtina composed of 
100 members, who were elected by the people according to 
fixed legal forms. This Skupchtina met every year on the 23rd 
of April. It possessed rights and duties defined by the Con- 
stitution. It is true that these were not yet very extensive, 
but they touched the most important and essential questions 
of the life of the nation, and gave to the Skupchtina and to 
those who elect it the necessaiy facilities to gradually enlarge 
their ri^ts to those limits within which they are exercised 
on the English model in the modem Parliaments of the con- 
stitutional States of Europe. The Constitution especially 
guaranteed to the National Skupchtina, in the most complete 
degree, the budgetary power, which is, in theory as in practice, 
the foundation upon which rests the authority of national 
representation, and which furnishes it with the most certain 
weapon against all usurpation and against all attack on its 
rights and on the rights of the people. Besides these guarantees. 
Article 90 of the Constitution gave to the National Skupchtina 
the right of making representations to the Prince and to the 
Council of State, of addressing requests to them for the repeal 
of certain laws, of calling their attention to abuses, of com- 
plaining to the Prince against the Council of State, if the 
members of this Council or any other authority attacked the 
Constitution or injured the rights of the Servian citizens. Hie 
guarantee that due and senous attention should be paid to 
the representations and requests, as well as to the complaints, 
of the National Skupchtina, lay in the budgetary power which 
is so clearly and so absolutely established in this Constitution. 
The National Skupchtina, after the Constitution of Sretegne, 
formed the centre of the new State organization. It possessed 
at the same time the object of serving as a support to the 
Council of State against all arbitrary attempts on the part 
of the Prince, and of support to the Prmce against t^e attonpts 
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by the Council to usurp the power, and to put the mterests 
of the bureaucracy and of the oligarchy beyond and above 
the interests of the State. After the Constitution of Sretegne, 
the Prince and the Council continued to direct the affairs of the 
State, to give the laws to the country, and to apply them. 
Save in the question of finance, the National Skupcntina was 
deprived of any active rflle. The authors of the Constitution 
of Sretegne thought rightly that the elected representatives 
of the Servian people would not be competent as yet to make 
laws suitable for the State, nor to exercise upon the internal 
or external policy of the country a control and direct action 
such as were demanded bj^ the interests of Servia. It was 
for this reason that in this respect they left the National 
Skupchtina on one side. One would be mistaken, however, 
to imagine in this a desire to lessen the importance of the 
Skupchtina, and to grant it only a secondary place in the State 
organization. As has already been shown, it was destined to 
perform the rdle of judge between the Prince and the Council 
of State — a rfile which, both by the HaticWrif of 1830 as well 
as that of 1838, the suzerain of Constantinople had reserved 
to himself, and thanks to which he maintained his authority 
over Servia, interfering in the internal affairs of the country. 
Further, the active rights of the Skupchtina in financial matters 
constituted the real point of departure from which, given the 
regular working of its new constitutional institution, Servia 
should progress and develop gradually into a representative 
Parliamentary State in the true sense of the word. 

Although the system of the Constitution of 1835 was very 
wisely adapted, both to the internal circumstances of Servia 
and to its mtemational situation, it was impossible to keep it 
in force for a long period. Both Prince Milosh, whose ideas 
and customs could not be reconciled with any principles what- 
ever of constitutional government, and the Council of State, 
which felt that the new Constitution limited it quite as much 
as it did the Prince, and who understood that it could not 
continue long to exist between the Prince and the National 
Skupchtina, at once assumed a hostile attitude towards it, and 
sought impatiently for a favourable occasion to dispense with 
it. This opportunity came so quickly, before the new Constitu- 
tion had been put into practical execution, that in reality it 
was never in force. 

At the time of the Constitution of Sretegne the ideas of the 
Holy Alliance still dominated those parts of Europe where 
the preponderating influences were those of Austria and Russia. 
Prince Mettemich must have been shaken with horror when 
he saw the ideas of the French Revolution being transplanted 
to the Balkan Peninsula, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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the Hapsburg monarchy, in a new national State only begin- 
ning to exist, and of which the mere existence, without these 
revolutionary ideas, was the cause of endless thought and 
pessimistic presentiment for the Austrian Chancellor. Austria 
protested at once against the new Servian Constitution. 
Russia joined in this protest, having no great sympathy for 
constitutional institutions, and also Turkey, who justly con- 
sidered the new organization of the Servian State as being 
contrary to her interests. Prince Milosh and the Council of 
State, seizing the opportunity, showed themselves on this occa- 
sion most eager to welcome foreign intervention and to yield 
to it. On the 17th of March, 1835, the Constitution was sus- 
pended, and the ACnisters were deprived of the power given to 
them in virtue of the Constitution. 

After the suppression of the Constitution of Sretegne, Prince 
Milosh and those notables who wished for the re-establishment 
of, the oligarchic government of the Council found themselves 
in direct opposition. The position of the Prince had become 
less favoiirable from two points of view : on the one hand, his 
demagogic deceptions had alienated the people, and he could 
not appeal to them for common action to combat the oligarchic 
tendencies which sought to organize themselves in the Council 
of State ; on the other hand, the Powers whose intervention 
had brought about the suppression of the Constitution worked, 
as was to be imagined, from the interest which prompted them, 
in favour of the Council, not in favour of the Prince. For the 
Council of State of Servia, by its composition and by its ideas, 
had nothing in common with that democracy detested by the 
Powers in question, besides which each of them — Turkey the 
suzerain, Russia the protector, and Austria the neighbour — 
was rightly convinced that the Council would have less power 
of resistance to their desires, and that under the oligarchic 
government of the Council Servia would present a power of 
expansion of much smaller importance in the field of national 
politics. 

The Hatich^f of the loth of December, 1838, which the 
Sublime Porte imposed upon Servia in agreement with Russia 
and with the approval of Austria, to serve as fundamental law, 
gave to the country an oligarchic Government in the widest 
sense of this term. The Hatich^f confirmed Milosh as the 
hereditary Prince of Servia. But side by side with the Prince 
it established the Coimcil of State, composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, chosen from among the leaders and most prominent 
Servians. In the Coimcil of State was concentrated both the 
l^slative and executive powers, because it was this Council 
which made the laws approving the Bu^et, which created the 
State services, which appointed the ofociais, and hdd them 
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under its direct control. It was also from the Councillors of 
State that the Ministers were chosen, so that the Cabinet itself 
was an integral part of the Council of State, a sort of special 
committee of the Council. The members of the Council of 
State were quite independent of the Prince, but, to counter- 
balance this, their independence upon the Sublime Porte was 
clearly indicated. 

When taking up their duties on their nomination, they took 
the following oath : To do nothing contrary to the interests of 
the people, to their duties, to their conscience, or to the im- 
perial wishes of the Sultan. The Councillors could only be 
removed from their positions with the consent of the Court, 
which in this way relegated to itself the right of deciding con- 
flicts between the Prince and the Council of State — that is to 
say, the State administration in Servia was placed under its 
direct control. Between a Prince possessing an individuality 
even slightly pronounced and a Council of State such as this 
organized by the Hatich^rif of 1838 disputes were bound to 
arise, and each of these disputes had to be taken to Constanti- 
nojde for settlement ! As was naturally to be expected, the 
decision of the Porte, acting in conformity with the Turkish 
interests, inclined towards the Council of State, and maintained 
its rights, its pretensions, and its ambitions, to the detriment of 
the Rince's autiiority. 

Milosh was bound to early fall a victim of the new constitu- 
tional state of afiairs. His ideas and his habits, his pride, 
founded upon those services which he had rendered to the 
new Servian State in the course of its difficult development, 
revolted against the rdle which he was reduced to playing in 
his relations with the Council. Those leaders of the Servian 
oligarchy united in the Council of State well knew that Milosh 
would never wiUingly submit to the authority of the CouncU, 
but would make every efiort to change the state of things 
imposed by the Turkish Constitution ; and they immediatdfy 
decided to profit as much as possible by the situation, and to 
bring the struggle with Milosh to an end by making his position 
on the throne impossible. Isolated in this struggle, and having 
against him at home, not only the Council of State and its sup- 
porters, but all those whose hopes had been shattered by the 
suppression of the Constitution of 1835, and who felt that an 
affirmation of law and order were necessary in the country 
and abroad — ^the Porte, Russia, and Austria — Milosh was soon 
defeated. In June of the following year, 1839, Milosh abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Milan, who, however, died less than 
a month after his accession to the throne. Milan's successor 
was his younger brother, Michel, who, being still a minor, had 
a princely regency until the 5th of March, 1840, when he took 
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the government into his own hands. During the reign of 
Michel the struggle between the oligarchy of the Council and 
the Prince still continued, but with even less chance of success 
for the Prince than in the time of Milosh, for the simple reason 
that, while on the one side everythii^ remained as before, 
on the other the experience and authority of Milosh was lacking 
in the young Prince. In the month of August, 1842, an out- 
break took place under the leadership of a tribune of the 
people, the Voivode Thomas Butchitch, and only a few days 
later Rrince Michel was forced to leave Servia, fljring before the 
victorions troops of the insurgents. On the znd of September 
of the same year Alexander Karageorgevitch, the younger son 
of Karageorges, was elected the Ihince of Servia. (The eldest 
son of Karageorges, Alexis, had died, leaving a son, a minor, 
named Georges.) 

The government of Alexander Karageorgevitch, from 1842 
to 1858, was a government of the ohgarchy, represented by the 
Council of State. During the sixteen years of his regin the 
Constitution imposed upon Servia by the .Turkish Hatich^f- 
remained in full force and received its most complete applica- 
■tion. This in itself implies that the rflle of the Pnnce in affairs 
of State was limited and secondary. The fact that later, in 
the course of years, the initiative and influence of the Prince 
were able, to a certain degree, to assert themselves was due 
merely to the fact that the leaders of the oligarchy were not 
unanimous, and that the Prince became amongst them a kind 
of intermediary or arbiter. The Porte profited by every occa- 
sion which offered itself to interfere in the affairs of Servia, 
welcoming gladly every complaint or representation which was 
made, both agamst the acts of the Prince and those of the 
Comicil, arid showing every disposition to consider them, to 
order inquiries, and to demEind explanations. On many occa- 
sions special envoys of the Sultan came to Belgrade with the 
rank of Commissioners. The autonomous rights of Servia 
under such conditions not only could not be extended, but 
suffered in many respects restrictions and diminution. 

This was the cause of the unpopularity of the oligarchic 
government and of the national discontent, which increased 
without interruption year by year. Although under this 
r^me the reign of law was strengthened in the country to 
such a degree that it was possible to include it among those 
modem States where law and order exist, and although real 
progress had been realized in the financial, agricultui^, and 
educational affairs, and in civilization generally, the national 
sentiment was wounded, and rebelled against the weakness of 
the representatives of the State in defending the rights and in 
securing the dignity of the country, and in carrying out the 
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national mission against the encroachments of the Porte, which 
found support in the ideas of certain other Powers. This 
discontent ended by a popular revolution in 1858, which over- 
threw both the oligarchic government and Prince Alexander. 

The National Skupchtina, known under the name of the 
Skupchtina of St. Andr^, after having received the abdication 
of iTince Alexander, elected for the second time the old Prince 
Milosh to the princely throne of Servia, abolished the Constitu- 
tion of 1838, and voted precipitately a law dealing with the 
National Skupchtina, which, even if it did not organize the 
representative government in the form of a constitutional and 
parliamentary monarchy, at least expressed the national 
opinion in favour of surfi a government. However, no notice 
was taken of this law, which remained deprived of all practical 
value. Prince Milosh hastened to meet public approval by 
suppressing the Constitution of 1838, and by removing the 
last trace of the ohgarchic government of the Counol of 
State, but beyond this did not show himself at all disposed to 
share the administration of public afiaiis with the people, or 
to reo^nize the Skupchtina as a constitutional force. His 
second reign, of short duration — since Milosh died on the 26th of 
September, i860 — ^was that of an absolute monarch. After his 
death, under the government of his son. Prince Michel Obreoo- 
vitch III., new constitutional laws were made in the month of 
August, 1861. While leaving to the Council of State the 
legidative power, the new laws reduced this institution to the 
nmk of a central body of officials completely controlled by the 
Prince. They instituted the National Skupchtina, but with 
such limited powers that it may be said without hesitation 
that the political regime of Servia during the reign of Prince 
ICchel was one of absolute power. Prince Michd was assas- 
sinated on the loth of June, i868, 

The princely Regency which was charged with the affairs 
of the country during the minority of the nephew and heir of 
ADchel, Milan Obrenovitch IV., hastened to give a Constitution 
to Servia, without taking into account the formal condition 
of the law of 1861, which forbade all modification of the form and 
organization of the governmental system during the minority 
of the Sovereign. This act of the Regency may be excused, 
because of the discontent of the people against the Government 
as organized by the law of 1861, and because of the difficulty 
which existed for a Regency in defending such a form of govern- 
ment, and even maintaining for it that form of order which was 
absolutely indispensable. Absolution might be given to the 
Regents for this first mistake of having created the new Con- 
stitution in an unconstitutional manner, if only this Constitution 
had fulfilled the needs of the State and given satisfaction to 
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the national cause. But, unfortunately, this was not the case. 
Servia found herself, in 1869, saddled with a bad Constitution, 
ndilch not only did not meet the conditions of the period, but 
which, by its intentional lack of sincerity, by its contradictory 
dispositions, brought into the country an era of false and 
fictitious constitutionalism, which in many respects led Servia 
aloi^ a wrong road, and interrapted the regular development 
as well as the accomplishment of national duties. 

Externally, the system of government established by the 
Constitution of 1S69 represented the tjme of constitutionaJ and 
parliamentary monarchy of the English model. The direct 
representatives of the supreme authority exercising this 
authority were the Prince and the National Skupchtina. The 
responsible Ministerial Cabinet existed between them as their 
common organ and as the expression of their common desire. 
This was appointed and dismissed by the Prince, but could only 
continue and act if supported by the confidence of the majority 
in the Skupchtin.i. Consequently, in principle, the executive 
and legislative power should be exercised in common and in 
concert by the Sovereign and by the national representatives — 
that is to say, by the Prince and by the Skupchtina. The 
Constitution of 1869, as well as the other Constitutions organ- 
izing parliamentary government, contains clauses which 
establish formally : that the Prince exercises the legislative 
power, together with the Skupchtina ; that the Skupditina, 
the national representative, is the expression of the wishes of 
all the Servian people ; that the Skupchtina decides the State 
Budget each year ; that at the head of the State Administration 
there is placed the Council of Ministeis, whose members are 
appointed and dismissed by the Prince ; that the Ministers 
are responsible to the Prince and to the Skupchtina ; that 
every act of the Prince relative to affairs of State must be 
countersigned by the responsible Minister ; and that the 
Skupchtina has the right to impeach Ministers and to call them 
to account for criminal responsibility. Further, Article III. of 
the Constitution gives to the Servian citizens in respect of their 
personal liberty one of the most essential guarantees of liberty 
and law. Nobody could be prosecuted nor condemned by a 
court other than uiat indicated by the law as competent. 

But all these admirable parliamentary principles, the very 
spirit of a parliamentary system, were paralyzed in their 
practical appfication by other constitutional clauses which gave 
to the Sovereign the possibility of governing, with or without 
Parliament, as he judged fit. And in this way the Constitution 
of 1869, instead of serving as a point of departure for the 
establishment of a parliamentary r^me — since it was judged 
inexpedient to organize this regime immediately in all its 
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branches, as had been attempted by the Constitution of 1835 — 
only gave to the personal and absolutist system the possibility 
of using the parliamentary institutions as entrenchments, 
behind which they were able to indulge, freely and without 
responsibility, in aJl sorts of experiments. 

Some of the most important clauses in the Constitution of 
1869, which limited the practical value of the fundamental 
gnarantee of the parliamentary sjrstem by depriving them of 
all obligatory force, also opened wide the door to those who 
wished to ignore them and formally tread them underfoot. 
In the first place, the composition of the National Skupchtina ■ 
was so arranged that it was never the real expression of the 
national will, and that when the Sovereign wished to avail 
himself of his powers to the full, the Skupchtina and the national 
will had nothmg in common. The Skupchtina was composed 
of two kinds of members : the first, three-quarters of the total 
number, were elected by the people ; the others were named by 
the Prince. It is wdl to remark, also, that while election by the 
people could not open the doors of the Skupchtina either to 
active or retired officials, or to lawyers — these at that time 
practically composed the educated class in Servia — the Prince 
could appoint as deputy any Servian without distinction who 
had attamed the age of thirty, and who paid annually thirty 
francs of direct taxation. The members were elected by dis- 
tricts, and also in the chief towns of the departments. In the 
districts, whose members represented five-sixths of the total 
number of deputies dected fsy the people, the elections were 
indirect, through delegates, 'file vote was always public. No 
legal or constitution^ guarantees were given relative to the 
election of delegates, which took place under the direct super- 
vision of the Government, without any other control. The 
composition of the bureau for the election of the members was 
also completely in the hands of the administrative power. 
Once elected, the Skupchtina met at the time and at the place 
indicated by the Sovereign, The Constitution only laid down 
that the Skupchtina should be convoked in ordinary session 
each year, nothing more. There was no fixed minimum length 
for the ordinary session ; it might be closed the day after, or 
even the very day of its meeting. The closing of the sessions 
of the Skupchtina was not ruled by any conditions, neither by 
the completion of certain work nor by the voting of the Budget, 
nor even by the formality that the assembly should be regul2irly 
constituted, nor by anything else. The Prince could both 
prorogue and dissolve the Skupchtina without any limitation, 
or wimout regard to the work before the assembly, and he had 
the right to act thus as many times as he judged lit. Neither 
did the Constitution indicate a fixed spot where the Skupchtina 
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should be convoked ; the Prince could convoke it where it 
pleased him. In fact, under the Constitution of 1869, the 
Skapchtina was convoked at Belgrade, at Kragujevats, and at 
Nish. It is true other Constitutions exist which define no 
fonnal limits to the power of convocation, of prorogation, and 
of dissolution of the national representation, or of pronouncing 
the sessions closed. But if a Constitution has a practicd 
value, if it really is a limitation of the pwwers of the Sovereign, 
the national representation possesses additional powers, and 
the mere exercise of these implies a limitation of the rights 
of the Sovereign with regard to it. In the first place, the 
budgetary right of the national representation has as a direct 
and inevitable consequence the effective caUing together eadi 
year of the national representation, and thus the possibility 
cannot be taken from it of controlling the acts of the Govern- 
ment, and of giving its judgment upon these acts and upon 
the Government in general. 

According to the Constitution of 1869, the budgetary right 
itself of the Skupchtina did not constitute either a guarantee 
or a weapon enforcing respect for its constitutional position, 
or for its participation in State affairs. According to one 
article, the Budget of the fonner year could be declared applic- 
able to the current year in all cases where the Government and 
the Skupchtina could not agree to the new Budget, or if the 
Skupchtina were dissolved before having voted the new Budget. 
The legislative power of the National Skupchtina was limited — 
in the first place by the fact that the members were deprived 
of all initiative in this respect, having neither the right of pre- 
senting projects of law, nor of taking over and presenting in 
their own name such projects as the Government, after having 

E resented, wished for any reason to withdraw, irrespective of 
ow far advanced the discussion might be, so long as they were 
not definitely voted. For the Government could always with- 
draw projects of law, and could always ask that they should be 
adopted in their entirety without amendment as presented by 
the Government, or else rejected by the Skupchtina. Nor was 
that all. Another article of the Constitution gave to the 
Sovereign the right of making laws himself having immediate 
obligatory force, and only needing to be submitted to the 
Skupchtina later in order to be approved. These powers were 
given in case the safety of the country, either external or 
internal, should be in grave peril when the Skupchtina was not 
sitting. In giving to the Sovereign such power, the Constitu- 
tion did not define either what the dangers were before which 
the Sovereign could take into his own hands all the legislative 
power, nor for ^at object the laws thus exceptionally created 
could be applied. The Constitution gave no guarantee against 
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the abuse of this power, not even stipulating that the Sovereign 
should only make use of it in cases where the Skupchtina comd 
not be called together. There was not even a provision that 
the Skupchtina should meet as soon as possible afterwards, 
in order to decide upon these laws and upon their future 
application. Finally, the peisonal liberty of the Servian 
atizens, and their constitutional rights as laid down by the 
clauses of the Constitution, could be suspended in virtue of 
an article which gave to the Government, in cases of imminent 
danger to puWic safety, the right of temporarily suspending 
the articles dealing with personal Hberty and the inviolabihty 
of the home, the hberty of speech and of the Press, and even 
the article dealing with the power of the courts. There were 
no special hmitations either as to the nature of the danger 
which' could give to the Government this right of depriving 
Servian citi2ens of all legal protection, of liberty, of honour, 
and of life, nor how it was possible to determine for how long 
a duration or when ' a period ' would end. The Constitution 
did not even give a guarantee that this state of things should 
cease immediately after the elections to the National Skupch- 
tina, nor that this assembly, when called together, ^onld 
pronounce upon such an action of the Government, and upon 
the continuation of the state of things created by this action. 
The series of courts-martial and states of siege which took 
place during the activity of this Constitution show to idiat 
an extent an unreasonable — even immoral and wicked — ^use 
was made of this right. Many statesmen, pohtical men, and 
Servian patriots as distinguished for their talents as for the 
rectitude of their character fell victims to its injustice. 

A Constitution such as that of 1869 could not even give a 
temporary solution to the constitutional question in Servia. 
The struggle for constitutionalism as against autocracy and 
the personal regime continued incessantly in the politick life 
of the country. It was the most real and vital question, 
around which the political currents turned, and upon which 
the programmes of the political parties were formed. The 
Servian Radical party, which commenced to form in 1870, and 
v^ich was completely organized in 1881, began an untiring 
constitutional campaign. It demanded, not the revision of the 
existing Constitution, but a new Constitution which should 
oi^anize in Servia a real system of parUamentiiry government 
upon a bro^ld democratic basis. This struggle continued with 
varying fortune till the 22nd of December, 1888, when Servia 
was endowed with a new Constitution. It began again later, 
^en, in 1894, the new Constitution was suppressed and that of 
1S69 reinforced by the coup d'itat of the 21st of May. With 
the accession to the throne of the King, Peter I., and the 
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proclamatioii of the Constitutioii of the i8th of June, 1903, which 
IS a second edition of the Constitution of 1S88, only modified 
in some of the less important datises, the constitutional 
struggle has again closed in Servia, and this time, let us hope, 
for good. 

In the interval between 1888 and 1903, following the coup 
d'Stat and the crises which occurred then, Servia received yet 
another Constitution, which, ajthough it had only a short 
duration (being in force scarcely two years, and during this 
short time being once suspended by the coup d'itat of the 
7th of April, 1903), nevertheless deserves mention before 

froceeding to the constitutional system which is in force in 
ervia to-day. This Constitution of the 19th of April, 1901, 
was the last effort of the Radical party to come to an agree- 
ment with King Alexander. The leaders of the Radical 
party, in the hope of sparing Servia fresh crises, fresh agita- 
tions, and in order to give her the possibility of recovering and 
re-establishing her good name and credit m the world, after 
the terrible r%ime of 1897 to 1900, by a tranquil development 
on a solid constitutional base, decided to sacrifice many 
points of the constitutional programme for which they had 
struggled during so many years, and to give King Alexander 
all the guarantees which he considered as necessary for the 
safeguarding of the prestige and authority of the Crown 
against the attacks of the Radical party and its immense 
majority of more than five-sixths of the Servian nation. It is 
thus that the Constitution of 1901 was created, at the same 
time that the Radical party joined with the Progressive 
party in order to form a coalition Government in which one 
half the members were Radicals and the other half Progressives. 
The Radical leaders who had concluded this arrangement, and 
who had taken upon themselves its loyal working out, were 
fully consdous of all the difficulties with which they had to 
COTitend in order to induce their party and the Servian people 
to accept a Constitution which was considered as insufficient, 
and which created institutions, such as the Senate, without 
roots and without traditions, as well as to uphold a coalition 
Ministry in a Parliament where the enormous majority belonged 
to one party, and that the Radical party. Despite all this, 
the good-will and the firm resolution of the Radical leaders, 
who did not hesitate to bring into play all their authority and 
popularity acquired in the course of years, aided by Progressives 
whose perfect loyalty it vras possible to rely upon, should have 
succeeded. But this difficult enterprise of^the Radical leaders 
became a veritable labour of Sisj^hus when King Alexander 
himself, who had been the cause of it all by the conditions 
which he had insisted upon in the Constitution, commenced 
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to attack it, hesitating at nothing to prevent its success, or 
to compromise those men who had gone even further than Us 
desires. After various vicissitudes, the Radicals were finally 
, removed from power in the month of November, 1902. Shortly 
afterwards a new coup d'itai occurred, by which this Constitu- 
tion, althoi^h due to the initiative of Kmg Alexander himself, 
was suspended and disfigured in all its essential clauses. The 
catastrophe of the 15th of June, 1903, swept away both King 
Alexander and the Constitution, which, however, was not 
deserving that its memory should be identified with that of 
the last Obrenovitch. 

Let us now return to the Constitution actually in force in 
Servia to-day. This Constitution gives to Servia representa- 
tive and parliamentary government, based upon a 'wide 
democratic foundation, with all guarantees, Irath for the 
constitutional rights of the Servian citizens and for the estab- 
lishment of national representation, and the success of its 
labours within the limits of its constitutional attributes. 
Those who did not know the constitutional history of Servia 
in the past might be astonished by many of the clauses of this 
Constitution, which appear superfluous or out of date. In its 
second portion, for example, which treats of the constitutional 
rights of the Servian citizens, these are not only guaranteed 
in principle — the public rights of private individuEUs, such as 
personal liberty, inviolability of the home, liberty of the 
Press, etc. — but there is set forth in detail, often including the 
minutest things, everything that the rights thus guaranteed 
have as consequences, and everything that they exclude and 
prohibit. But those who are in touch with all that has pre- 
ceded the establishment of this Constitution in Servia in the 
realm of constitutionalism, and know even superficially the 
vicissitudes of the constitutional struggle which has continued 
in this country during long years, interrupted by revolutions 
and coup d'^at, will understand that the constitutional 
clauses in question were introduced because of those abuses 
which it was necessary to render once and for all impossible, 
and against which it was necessary to expressly assure the 
constitutional guarantees. The authors of the Servian Con- 
stitution found themselves in this respect in much the same 
situation as the Parliament of England during the first centuries 
of the Ei^lish constitutional regime. By their scope, by their 
object, and by their motive, the constitutional regulations 
recall the old English laws which guaranteed to the citizens 
their rights, and which forbade arbitrary acts by the authorities. 
It is due to this same motive that the Constitution contains 
numerous details dealing with the organization of the election 
of members for the Skupchtina, and with the conduct of the 
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electoral law. Under the Constitution of 1869 all possible 
pressure and abuses were called into play in order to falsify 
the national will. The Constitution of 1888, to rectify this, 
contained such complete and strict guarantees for the liberty 
of elections and the regulation of all electoral details, both 
before the elections and at the time of voting, that in this 
respect it was in advance of all the constitutional and electoral 
laws throughout the world. 

One special characteristic of the Servian Constitution, from 
the point of view of the composition of the Skupchtina, is 
that the principle of proportional representation is more 
strongly expressed, and has received a wider application, than 
in any other modem Constitution, The members are elected 
by scTutin de liste by entire departments. The number of 
members varies from four to twelve in each department, 
according to the number of the inhabitants. Each list obtains 
a number of members proportionate to the numbers of votes 
which it has obtained. Another original characteristic of the 
Servian Constitution in this respect is that it specifies that in 
each department — and thus in each list of candidates — there 
must be two candidates who, besides the general conditions 
prescribed by the Constitution, fulfil the special condition of 
possessing a University degree or diploma of a high school 
ranking as a University. By this means the national repre- 
sentation is assured of a sufficient number of the educated 
classes fit to busy themselves with State afiairs. The value 
of this precautionary measure is easy to understand when it 
is reflected that the national representation in Servia consists 
of a single Chamber, that its members are elected by almost 
universfd suffrage (the voting right in Servia depends upon the 
payment of fifteen fiEmcs yearly in direct taxes), and, finally, 
that the peasants form nine-tenths of the population. 
WWhe rights and attributes of the National Skupchtina 
correspond in general to those rights and attributes granted 
to national representation by the best and most democratic 
of modem Constitutions in parliamentary States. The 
legislative power is exercised by the King and by the Skupch- 
tina, The executive power is in the hands of a ministerial 
Cabinet, appointed and dismissed by the King, but which 
caimot retain its position if it does not enjoy the confidence 
of the Skupchtina, this assembly possessing all the necessary 
constitutional means for controlling the Cabinet, and for 
obliging it to resign as soon as it can no longer command 
confidence. Besides questions, interpolations, mquiries, the 
absolute arrangement of its business, and the right to impeach 
Ministers, the Skupchtina is able to use, either directly or 
indirectly, as an mvincible weapon, its budgetary control. 
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which has received in the clauses governing it every necessary 
extension, and which is protected by all possible guarantees. 
The King holds the right of convoking the National Skupchtina 
in ordinary and extraordinary session, of closing and prorogu- 
ing the session, and of dissolving the Skupchtina. But all 
these ro3ral prerogatives are regulated or limited in their 
application in such a manner and to such a degree that they 
can never have the eSect of calling in question the constitu- 
tional attributes of the Skupchtina, or of paralyzing its deter- 
minii^ action upon the course of State affairs. Thus the 
Constitution formally ordains that the Skupchtina shall be 
convoked in ordinary session each year, in the capital, on the 
loth of October, and only in case of war may it be convoked 
elsewhere. The ordinary session of the Skupchtina cannot be 
closed before the State Budget for the f oyowing year has been 
voted. The prorogation of the sittings of the Skupchtina, 
without its consent, cannot take place more than once in the 
course of a session, and for a period which may not exceed 
two months. The right of dissolving the Skupchtina is not, 
it is true, restricted, but this right of the Sovereign has also 
been limited by the constitutional regulations which deal with 
the budgetary Control of the Skupchtina, and the power of 
dissolution cannot be abused. The constitutional regula- 
tion permitting the King to prolong the previous Budget only 
in the case where the Skupchtina is prort^ued or dKsolved, 
and only for the period of four months, has done away with all 
possibility of governing constitutionally without the Skupch- 
tina, and of avoiding the collaboration of this assembly in 
State affairs and its control over the Government by abusing 
the right of pror<^tion and dissolution. There are also a 
certain number of constitutional regulations which are of 
practical value, either for the organization of parliamentary 
control and the exercise of the riglits of the Skupchtina, or as 
a guarantee of the liberties of the citizens. It is thus that 
the Servian Constitution has given a complete guarantee of 
judicial independence and assured the irremovability of the 
judges in all the courts. The composition of the Cour des 
Comptes, which is the auxiliary 01 the Skupchtina in the 
exercise of its budgetary control, lies in the hands of the 
Skupchtina. Its President and all its members are elected 
by the Skapchtina from a list of candidates drawn up by the 
Council of State. The Council of State itself, which, besides 
being the highest administrative body, has also important 
political and administrative duties — being the body which 
exercises the supreme supervision over the carrying out of the 
various electoral functions, because it is the judge between 
the State authorities and the autonomous anthorities, and its 

5 
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advice must be taken upon all projects of law which are to be 
presented to the Skupchtina — is placed in such close relation- 
ship with the Skupchtina that it appears in many ways as 
though it formed a constituent part of it. Its members are 
irremovable and independent in the same way as the judges, 
and are half elected by the Skupchtina from a list of candidates 
presented by the King, and half appointed by the King from 
a list of candidates drawn up by the Skupchtina. 

Besides the regular Skupchtina, there exists the Great 
Skupchtina, which is only convoked in exceptional circum- 
stances, and which really constitutes a popiiar referendum 
upon grave national questions. Such questions as the election 
of a King or Regent, the decision as to the succession, the 
discussion of modifications of the Constitution, and questions 
relating to the cession or exchange of territories, come within 
the competence of this assembly. It may also be called 
into being whenever the Sovereign may judge it necessary to 
consult it. The Great Skupchtma is formed of double the 
nunJber of members of the ordinary assembly. 

It is to be hoped that with, the reintroduction in 1903 of 
the Constitution of iSSS the constitutional struggle in Servia 
has finally come to an end, and that the country will see no 
renewal of the shocks and of the constitutional crises which 
for so lone have exhausted the vital force of the Servian people, 
and which have not permitted it to devote itself to the pro- 
gress of moral and intellectual advancement, or to the economic 
development of the country, or to the national mission, either 
to the extent demanded by the interests of the country's 
future or in keeping with the capabilities of the nation. It is 
possible that this Constitution is a leap forward, immense and 
uncalculated, and that it would have been better to have 
advanced more gradually and less briskly ; but what is done is 
done, and any step backward, decided upon from whatever 
motive, or carried out in whatever manner, would constitute 
to-day a very dangerous experiment, which would reawaken 
all the unfortunate memories of a recent past. If there is 
harshness in certain regulations of the Constitution, if they 
lack elasticity, if in their application there is produced friction, 
arresting and interfering with the working of the constitutional 
machinery, these are passing evils which will disappear with 
time, and for which time alone is the remedy. I think that 
even here, in this short sketch, it will not be out of place to 
finish by expressing my profoimd conviction that it would be 
a mistake which might be fatal to a^ain open, under any pre- 
text or with any object whatever, the constitutional question 
in Servia. I even go so far as to affirm without reserve that 
it is necessary, not only to abandon all idea of changing or 
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revising on a large scale the Constitution, but that it would be 
best to leave the Constitution absolutely as it is, with all that 
it may contain of gaps, forgotten things, and mistakes. The 
practical application of it, even without attempting con- 
stitutional revision, will complete it and mould it to the real 
needs of the country. And since the Servians, in common 
with other civilized peoples of the European continent, have 
adopted the English system of government, why should they 
not also borrow from the English their methods for the per- 
fecting and modifying of constitutional institutions ? The 
results of this method, considered both by themselves and in 
comjarison with other methods tried by other States, will 
certainly not furnish us with any reason for avoiding it. 



•CHAPTER V 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND PRESENT ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE COMMUNES 

By professor CONSTANTIN KOXraiANOUXH 
ProfiUM' of AimMtlraHM Imw at tkt VaivinUj 

So important a part has been played in the past by the com- 
munes, and this organization forms so veiy vital a part of 
the present national foundation, tl^t it is of great interest to 
study the question a little closely. In this study it is possible 
to gain an insight into many characteristics of the Servian 
people, as shown by the various phases of communal life. 

T\i& existing organization of the communes in Servia has 
been accomplished according to the general directions contained 
in the Constitution of 1903, in a special law of the same date. 
There are in the Constitution only a few principles expressed. 
Autonomy is accorded to the communes ; the franchise is 
guaranteed to all Servian citizens. Members of the commune 
ml£lling all the other legal conditions exacted from them pay 
to the ^ate fifteen francs of direct taxes (inclusive of the addi- 
tion2il permanent centimes for the benefit of the State). It is 
enacted that the municipal elections be direct, and it is finally 
decreed that a new commime can only be formed by permission 
of the legislative authorities. These principles axe worked out 
in the above-mentioned law, which represents a sort of code 
containing all regulations concerning the communes. This 
law is not new. In the same way as in 1903, the Constitution 
of 188S was put into force ; so the law on the communes, 
carried on the 25th of November, 1889, under the' regime of 
that Constitution, took efiect at the same time as it. Later, 
on different occasions — the zznd of December, 1903 ; the 3rd of 
December, 1904 ; and the 3rd of December, 1905 — this law 
underwent numerous modifications, of which some have pro- 
foundly influenced its original character. 

Under this law as it exists to-day, all the communes in Servia 
are divided into two classes — rural communes and urban 
commimes. The enactments of the law are essentially the 
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same for the two classes, except some minor differences which 
apply to the commune of the town of Belgrade, and consider- 
able differences in the system of elections for the Municipal 
Councils, by which a certain number of particularly named 
towns profit. In order to form a commune in either class, it 
is necessary that its territory be inhabited by at least 200 
adult citizens. In exceptional circumstances this number 
may be less, having regard to loccil circumstances and to the 
relations between the different villages and towns ; but these 
circumstances and these relations have not been defined with 
more precision or more clearness. In ordinary circumstances, 
every village of which the population does not reach the above- 
named number of adult citizens must be attached to a neigh- 
bouring village in order to form a commune with it. The law 
does not indicate what is the minimum number of inhabitants 
which is indispensable for the formation of an urban commune. 

The creation of new communes can be effected either by the 
separation or by the junction of already existing commimes, 
and this in three different ways : either two or several indt- 
vidual communes will combine and form a new coihmune ; 
or villages will separate themselves from a commune, pass to 
another, and form with it a new commune ; or villages will 
detach themselves from the commune to which they belong, 
and will establish a completely new and independent commune. 
The procedure in the three cases is the same. None of these 
modes of formation can be realized before the communes of 
the villages interested have expressed the wish to separate or 
to unite. This wish is expressed, for the communes, in a 
meeting at which all the citizens of the commune who are 
electors may be present and vote ; for the villages, in a special 
meeting where the inhabitants of the village have alone the 
right of voting. The meeting comes to a decision, which is 
communicated to the Communal Tribunal, the first direct 
authority in each commune. Thence the decision is trans- 
mitted to the representative of the local administrative autho- 
rity, which is entrusted in the name of the State with the 
control of the communes ; then the said representative sends it 
to the Minister of the Interior, within a period which must not 
exceed five days. Finally, at the next session of the National 
Skupchtina the Minister will submit the decision in question 
to that assembly. 

The communes in Servia have a double nature. They are, 
in the first place, local autonomous entities, which live their 
own life, with particulsu interests and special needs ; as such 
they are independent, and possess the right of carrying on their 
internal affairs freely and as they please. Secondly, the 
communes are part of the State, fractions of a whole, and they 
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enter into the constitution of that body with the same needs, 
the same interests, and with common aims ; as such they are 
placed under the permanent control of the organized power 
of the State. The Servian l^^ation has marked dearly this 
double nature of the communes ; it has enumerated the r^hts 
which belong to them in their quality of autonomous bodies, 
and has traced the limits within which the functions of the 
bodies charged with the control in the name of the State 
should be exercised. Thus defined, the autonomous power 
and the authority of control exist parallel, without this dual 
existence fettering the course of the business of a commune. 
Being autonomous bodies, two or several communes can agree, 
and form a syndicate of communes. Such an association can 
only exist for a special purpose. The syndicate must always 
have a programme hxed in advance. It can only attend to 
matters which affect all the commimes of which it is composed, 
and can only work to satisfy common needs. 

Every Servian citizen must be a member of a commune — 
either of that in which he was bom and where he resides in a 
permanent manner, or that in which he has reached his majo- 
rity, if he has a dwelling there. In the same way, every 
citizen has the right of leaving the commune to which he 
belongs, and of moving to any other conunune. No commune, 
however, is bound to accept a member coining from another 
commune — (i) if there exists a decision or a judgment of the 
competent authority which forbids him to stay in the territory 
of that commune ; (2) if he is not in a condition to gain his 
living, and that of tus family by work ; (3) if he is not of good 
character and morals. The afiairs of the commune are either, 
on the one hand, conducted by the inhabitants themselves 
directly, in meetings which bear the name of communal as- 
semblies, and where the citizens themselves decide on questions 
which afiect local interests ; or, on the other hand, the popula- 
tion has transferred its right of decision for other matters to 
special bodies elected by themselves. These OT;gans are the 
Municipal CouncO and the Communal Tribunal. 

The legal definition of the communal assembly is ' meeting 
convoked and constituted by the inhabitants of a commune 
who enjoy electoral rights.' To be an elector by right, the 
citizen must fulfil the following conditions : (i) Be a Servian 
citizen ; {2) be of age ; (3) pay to the State at least fifteen francs 
direct taxes a year (including the additional permanent cen- 
times for the benefit of the State) ; (5) be inscribed on the 
electoral lists. But there are persons who, although fulfilling 
^1 the conditions mentioned, are deprived of the right of 
voting for the communal assembhes. These include all 
officers and soldiers with the colours ; special cases involving 
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the loss of the franchise, all enumerated in the law, the prin- 
cipal being sentences involving civil death, bankruptcy, etc. 
The communal assembly can meet at the desire of the inhabi- 
tants themselves. It is necessary that at least a quarter of the 
electors shoiild express the wish in writing to the Communal 
Tribunal. The convokers are expected to indicate at the 
same time for what purpose they propose the convoking of the 
assembly, but in any case the deliberations of this assembly 
cannot have for their object a change of president, of deputies, 
of municipal councillors, or of their substitutes. It is not only 
the citizens who have the right to convoke communal assem- 
blies ; this right belongs also to the Municipal Gjuncils, to the 
State authonties, and to the Municipal Tribunals, in cases 
which are particularly provided for m the law. The com- 
munal assemblies have been instituted in order that the 
population may decide itself all the important questions of a 
purely local character, in connection with aU the internal life 
of a commune, which is an autonomous entity. It is in these 
assemblies that the president of the Communal Tribunal, 
together with the deputies, the municipal councillors, and thdr 
substitutes, and all tae representatives of the autonomous local 
authority, are elected. It is there also that all the im[>ortant 
matters affecting the material interests of the inhabitants are 
discussed. In any case, additional centimes for communal 
needs cannot be imposed without a decision of the communal 
assemUy. If it is a question of parting with communal pro- 
perty, of constructing a building for the commune, of carrying 
out an imdertaking for the benefit of the commune, or if the 
commime wishes to contract a loan or to run into debt, the 
assembly must be summoned to authorize it, and a special 
meeting is necessary for each case. 

Each commune m Servia must have a Mimicipal Council. 
The number of the councillors depends on the number of 
inhabitants. For 500 adult citizens there are 10 councillors. 
A commune which possesses more than 1,000 adult citizens 
possesses 20 councillors. As an exception, the Municipal 
Council of Belgrade is composed of 30 councillors. In each 
commune, besides the members of the cotmcil, there are sub- 
stitutes, whose number is equal to half the number of coun- 
cillors. The conditions which the citizens must fulfil to have 
the right of voting for the communal assembly are laid down 
both for the municipal councillors and their su^titutes. They 
mnst, in addition, pay at Belgrade and in the capitals of the 
departments thirty francs of direct taxes, and in the other 
communes hfteen francs (including always the additional per- 
manent centimes). Certain persons, enumerated in law, even 
if they fulfil the general conditions, can be neither municipal 
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councillors nor substitutes. This exclosion results either from 
the office which these persons fill in the service of the State 
or of the commune, or from the degree of relationship. Finally, 
purveyors and contractors in the service of the commune can 
m no case become municipal councillors. The functions of 
municipal coimdllor or of substitute are gratuitous and obli- 
gatory. The person elected must accept the mandate, and, 
having once begun his duties, he cannot abandon his post and 
resign. This rule, though unconditional, has some exceptions. 
The following are not obliged to accept their election : citizens 
who have passed the age of sixty years, those who are physically 
incapable or ill, those who are in the service of the State, etc. 
But all these reasons must be approved by the Municipal 
Council, which can refuse to accept them. 

Municipal councillors and theu substitutes hold meetings, 
which are public and are held in the Communal Tribunal 
under the presidency of the President of this tribunal. The 
regular working of the Municipal Council is assured by the 
obligation under which the municipal councillors rest to come 
to aU the meetings, and to remain until all the business which 
is on the order of the day is finished. A municipal councillor 
who is prevented from bemg present at a meeting of the council 
is required to justify his absence. The reasons are considered 
by the Municipal Council itself, which, if it finds them insuffi- 
cient, inflicts a fine on the councillor absenting himself for not 
having fulfilled his duty. (The fine is from two to five francs 
in the rural communes, from four to fifteen francs in the towns.) 
No resolution can be carried by the Municipal Council if two- 
thirds at least of the councillors are not present at the meeting. 
As an exception, in the commune of Belgrade and in the towns 
which, under the terms of the Constitution, have the right of 
electing each a deputy, if the above quorum has not been 
reached in a meeting, and if, in consequence, no resolution can 
be moved, the president of the Municipal Council is authoiSzed 
to call another meeting, which can deliberate on all the ad- 
journed questions, and validly decide them, provided that more 
than half the councillors are present at that meeting. The 
vote in the Municipal Council is always nominal, and, in order 
that a decision may be taken, it is necessary that one more 
than half of the councillors present should have voted for the 
motion. Every resolution carried on by a Municipal Council 
must be communicated in a copy to those departments 
of the State which are charged with the control of the 
communes. 

Among the works lying in the jurisdiction of the Municipal 
Councils, and which are expressly enumerated by law, the 
most important are : 
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1. The discussion, the supervision, and the voting of the 
communal Budget, 

2. Decisions on the subject of resignations presented by the 
president of the Municipal Tribunal, by the deputies, by the 
councillors, and by their substitutes. 

3. To authorize or to refuse the purchase by the commune of 
landed property. 

4. To choose the l^al representatives who shall represent the 
commune before the tribunals, or who shall execute communal 
works of a special nature. 

5- To choose for the coimnune persons provided with special 
knowledge — doctors, ei^^eers, veterinary surgeons, midwives, 
etc. 

A special provision of the law considerably extends the 
limits of the competence of the Municipal Councils. Not only 
do they deliberate on all matters relegated to them by virtue 
of the formal regulations of the law on the communes and 
other special laws, but they also make laws for all matters for 
which no law has specified the competence of the communal, 
tribunal, or of the assemMy, and which should be carried out or 
resolved on by the commune. This means that everything is 
tacitly left to the deliberations of the Municipal Tribunal, for 
which the law has not specified the public body charged with 
attending to it. Whenever material interests of the commune 
requiring disbursements of money are afiected, the competence 
of the Mimicipal Councils is confined within strict limits. 
Thus, if it be necessary for the benefit of a commune to erect 
a building or undertake work which involves expense, the 
Municipal Council can only undertake it under these condi- 
tions : (1) If the necessary expenses do not exceed 1,500 francs 
in a rural commune, 6,000 francs in an urban commune ; 
(z) if the expenses within the limits of the above figures can be 
paid by the ordinary revenues of the conmiune — that is to say, 
without it being necessary to impose on the population of the 
commune additional centimes specially for that object. Also, 
no landed property belonging to the commune can be disposed 
of by the decision of the Municipal Council alone, if its value is 
above 200 francs in a rural commune, or 1,000 francs in an 
urban commune. The competence of the municipal commune 
is thus limited to these sums. For the commune of Belgrade 
there exists an exceptional law which authorizes its Municipal 
Council to dispose of, in the course of a year, personal and real 
property up to a total of 100,000 francs. But such a decision 
of the council is not final ; it is necessary that the Council of 
State, the supreme court of control for the financial affairs 
of the communes, should give its assent. 
A Municipal Coimcil, whether entirely or partially — that is 
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to say, all of its members, or some of them only — can only be 
removed in two cases : if it refuse to fulfil the mnctions which 
are laid down for it by law, or if it acts contrary to the orders 
proceeding from the State. As soon as one of these two cases 
arises, the State authority charged with the direct control of 
the comjnunes is bound to inform the Minister of the Interior. 
The latter refers the matter to the Council of State, and asks it 
to authorize the dissolution, either of the entire Municipal 
Council, or of a part of its members. This question being 
considered urgent, the Council of State discusses it at once, 
and gives a decision, positive or negative, which is carried into 
eGEect. When a Municipal Council has been dissolved in this 
manner, the election of a new council is proceeded with within 
a period of from five to ten days. 

The name ' Communal Tribunal ' is not exact. It is a body 
composed of the president of the Mtmidpal Council, of tw> 
deputies, and a registrar, and possesses not only judicial 
power, but also administrative — or, more exactly, all the 
powers in the commune. The Communal Tribunal is, according 
to the definition of the law itself, ' the first direct authority in 
the commune ' — that is to say, the authority of first instance, 
which is in dose contact with the population. The following 
are the powers belonging to the Communal Tribunal : (i) Police 
power, for the maintenance of order and the security of the 
commune. In this respect the Communal Tribunal is only 
an agency of the police power of the State, which it aids in the 
exercise of its functions, whose orders it is expected to carry 
out, and whose instructbns it must follow. (2) Autonomous 
power. This power is very extensive, for the Communal 
Tribunal (whether alone or whether in common with the 
Municipal Council) is charged with ' canving out the business 
of the conunune, safeguarding and upholding its interests, 
and working for the progress of the commune and of its 
members in all respects, principally from the point of view 
of education, economy, health, and morals.' In exercising 
this power the Communal Tribunal is the representative of 
peculiar interests, which it must satisfy in considering the 
commune as a unity, distinct and apart. {3) Administrative 
and executive power. This power consists in applying the 
laws and the enactments of the State authorities. (4) Judicial 
power, of which the limits are fixed by special laws. This 
power extends to civil matters (accordmg to the provisions 
of the civil judicial procedure) and to criminal affairs for certain 
offences (according to the provisions of the criminal code 
and of the police regulations). 

The functions of the Communal Tribunal are detailed in 
the law on communes, and thus is indicated the extent of the 
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powers enumerated above, of which this body is the centre. 
Thus, as the police power and as the executive power of the 
State, and also as a constituent part of the general central 
and local administration of the State, the Communal Tribunal 
is chained with a great number of matters of a very different 
nature. It attent^ to the cleanliness of places ; to the safety 
of petsons and property in the commune ; to the maintenance 
of bridges, of roads, of the banks of streams ^^ld rivers ; to 
preventmg fires, and to the means of extinguishing them ; to 
the health of persons and of animals ; it inspects slaughter- 
houses, butchers' shops, inns, cai&, and hotels ; it takes 
measures against immoraUty and debauchery. In all these 
functions the Communal Tribunal serves the general interests 
represented in the State, and it is placed under the control 
of the State authorities. At the same time, the Communal 
Tribunal has to satisfy purely local interests, which only con- 
cern the commime over the territory of which its authority 
extends. In this respect it constitutes a self -governing body, 
with special powers, and in principle it exercises its functions 
in an autonomous manner, except in cases where the control 
of the State has been especialiy provided for. Communal 
goods and revenues fall under its competence. As regards the 
communal property, the Communal Tribunal can neither 
diminish nor destroy this, but has as its principal duty, after 
having proceeded to its inventory and surveying, to have 
inscribed in the books all the landed property of the commune, 
within a period of three years from the day when the law on 
the communes came into force. Other functions have also 
been confided to the Communal Tribunal in the interests of 
the inhabitants. In agreement with the Municipal Council, 
it fixes the price of bread, and prescribes for inns the price of 
drinks, of food, and lodging. It watches over the trustees 
charged with administering the property of wards, etc. 

Two kinds of State authorities exercise control over the 
communes. These are the supreme central authority and the 
direct or immediate authority. The supreme control of all 
the communes belongs to the Minister of the Interior, who 
exercises at the same time the immediate control over the 
commune of Belgrade, whereas for all the other communes 
the direct control is exercised over the communes of the 
principal places of the district by the Prefect, and over the 
communes of the districts by the Under-Prefect. It is only 
the purely judicial functions of the Communal Tribunals 
which are completely outside the control of the authority of 
the State. 

The control of the State over the communes is exercised 
in two ways : firstly, none of the works falling under the 
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juiisdictioii of the autonomous functions which belong to the 
communal authorities — and they are all works which affect 
the interests of lai^ger entities, such as the districts and depart- 
ments, or of the State itself as a general community — none of 
these works can be accomplished in an autonomous and fixed 
manner in the privacy of the meetings, councils, or tribunals 
of the communes. The executive power of the State must 
be informed of it, and they cannot be carried out without its 
sanction. Secondly, as soon as it is a question of the execution 
of a law, or of legal enactments founded on a law, the com- 
munal authority can only be the agency or auxiliary of the 
power of the State, and must execute under its control the 
legal conditions. In this case the private interests represented 
by the communal authority must give way to the general 
interest, which is represented by the State, and which has 
called forth the law or ordinance in question. 

The law on the communes provides explicitly in certain 
cases how far the interference of the State in the afE^rs of the 
commune shall extend, and in what way its control over these 
affairs shall be exercised. Thus, whenever a communal meet- 
ing is held, the president of the Communal Tribunal is bound 
to inform the State authorities of it, so that its representatives 
may be present. These, however, have not a right to influence 
the work of the assembly. The State official delegated to the 
assembly can only dissolve it in case of disorder or riot, w^en 
the president cannot or will not establish order. In every case 
the president of the Municipal Tribunal is expected to com- 
municate, within two days, to the authorities all the resola- 
tions adopted by the assembly. Also, if the communal 
authority does not exercise its functions exactly and con- 
formably to the enactments of the law, the State authorities 
shall first address remonstrances to it, while giving it the 
necessary instructions ; then it will apply the measures of 
coercion which are provided in the law on the communes. 
Finally, if the president of the commune, or the deputies, will 
not fulfil the duties which the law imposes on them (especially 
if they do not show enough zeal, and do not take sufficient 
pains to assure the safety of persons and property), the 
authorities have the right to advise the Municipal Council to 
deprive the president and the deputies of their functions. If 
the Municipal Council refuses to do so, the matter is referred 
to the Council of State, which finally decides it. 

The State authorities have the right to oppose the execution 
of every decision of a general character taken by the assembly, 
the Municipal Council, or the Tribunal of the commune, if it is 
shown that this decision is contrary to the law or to a legal 
enactment ; but if it is a question of a decision which only 
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injures the rights or the interests of individuals, the authorities 
can only prevent it being put into execution if these individuals 
complain of it. If it is a question of a resolution taken by a 
Communal Assembly, the authorities, after having given a 
decision which anmiU it, must refer it to the Minister of the 
Interior, the supreme autiiority, who will refer it to the Cotmdl 
of State, in order that the latter may decide it as the final court 
of appeal. 

When the Communal Tribunal or the State authorities ask of 
the Municipal Council a decision on any matter lying within 
its jurisdiction, and which the communal authority does not 
wish to decide, the Minister, in view of the powers which he 
possesses in these matters, can himself give the necessary 
decision. Against a decision thus given appeal can be made 
before the Council of State. 

The communal Budget contains, under the form of a esti- 
mate, all the receipts and expenses of a commune. 

The following are considered communal receipts : 

(i) All the receipts and additional centimes which it has not 
been possible to recover in previous years, and all the economies 
realized during the past year. (2) The revenue of the com- 
munal property ; the receipts derived from fairs, taxes, different 
farms ; the interest of capital belonging to the commune, and 
fines. (3) The receipts of the miinicipal octroi in places where 
this octroi exists. (4) The additional commimal centimes 
imposed to the necessary figure proportionally to the direct 
taxes. 

The e)n>enses of the communes comprise : (i) The expenses 
v^ch it has not been possible to pay in the preceding years, 
such as the expmses which are placed on the communes by 
virtue of the provisions of special laws. (2) The expenses 
resulting from the payment of the annuities for the loans of the 
commune. (3} The salaries of the personnel in the service of 
the commune ; the sums allocated to the construction and to the 
maintenance of buildings, for the purchase of material, for 
heating and lighting, for the treatment of the indigent sick, for 
the lighting of towns, for the paving of streets, for the maldng 
of druns, etc. 

Tile Budget is drawn up by the Communal Tribunal, and is 
then discussed and voted by the Municipal Council. With 
reference to the voting of the Budget by the Council one notices 
that two different courses may be necessary : 

I. The expenses are met by the receipts, and there is no need 
for addititmal centimes, or at least the deficit foreseen reduces 
itself to such a sum that the additional centimes which have to 
be imposed shall not exceed in a rural commune 10 per cent., 
and in an tirban commune 15 per cent., of the amount of 
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the direct taxes. In this case the Budget once voted by 
the Municipal Council is sent for the approval of the State 
authorities. If the State authorities refuse the wproval asked 
for, the Budget is referred to the Minister of the Finances, 
whose decision is final. 

2. The expenses are not covered by the receipts, and ad- 
ditional centimes are necessary above mose provided for nnder 
(i) ; then, after the vote of the budget by the Council a Com- 
munal Assembly must be convoked, which will impose on itself 
the additional centimes necessary. If that assembly will not 
consent to the additional centimes demanded, and if the 
expense is of such a nature that, in virtue of the law, it ought to 
be inscribed in the Budget, the Municipal Council will a^ the 
approval of the Minister of Finance for this expense, and also 
that of the Council of State, 

Hie final accounts of the commune are drawn up at the end 
of each financial inspection by the president of the commune 
and the treasurer ; then the president submits them for the 
examination of the Municipal Council, at the latest on the 
sothof January of the New Year in the rural communes, and 
before the end of February in the urban communes. 

The election of the communal digniteiries, president, deputies, 
and municipal councillors, is made by secret ballot by means of 
balls and on lists of candidates. The list of candidates is one 
for all the dignitaries, president, deputies, and councillors, and 
it contains as many names as there are dignitaries to elect. 
Every list must be signed by a certain number of electors who 
propose it, and of whom the number varies according to the 
number of the ratepayers in the commime. This list can be 
signed by every atizen of the commune inscribed in the 
electoral lists. The list is submitted for confirmation of the 
Communal Tribunal five days at least before the day fixed for 
the election, and must be accompanied by the consent of the 
candidates. The Communal Tribunal, which delivers an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the list, must decide within 
twenty-four hours if it is in order or not. If it decides that the 
list shall be refused, it is bound to transmit it within another 
twenty-four hours, with all the dossier, to the competent 
inferior court, whidi, again in twenty-four hours, pronounces a 
decision, which is final. Every confirmed list must have on the 
day of the election its special ballot-box. These ballot-boxes, 
as well as all the requisites for the elections (balls, and boxes in 
which the balls are kept) are furnished by the commune at its 
expense. These requisites serve also for the elections of the 
deputies. 

The manner in which the elections are carried out is as 
follows : The constitution of the bureau (it is composed of a 
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president, chosen hy the Municipal Council amonf the electors 
of the commune ; 01 two members of the MunicipafCouncil, also 
chosen by this council ; and ot a representative of each of the 
lists of candidates, who has been indicated oii the list itself, 
below the names of the candidates proposed), examination of 
the ballot-boxes, procedure with regard to the electors, drawing 
up of the report— all these things are in general borrowed from 
the law on the election of the deputies, which law in addition 
serves as a base for the system of election of all communal 
dignitaries. When the voting has ended, and the number of 
balls found in each urn has been ascertained, the bureau 
announces the result of the election. 

What candidates are declared elected by the bureau depends 
on the category to which the commune belongs, thus : 

1. If the commune is that of a town, whidfi, in virtue of the 
constitution, has the right to a special deputy, the procedure 
followed is this : The number of votes is divided by toat of the 
cotmciUors to be elected, which gives the electoral quotient. 
If a hst of candidates has not obtained a number of votes 
equal to this quotient, the votes which it represents are added 
to the list which has obtained the greatest number of votes. 
Each list which has reached this quotient receives as many 
councillors' seats as it obtains so many times the electoral 
quotient. If this way of proceeding has not given the neces- 
sary number of councillors, the remaining places are shared 
between the lists of which the quotient is nearest to the 
quotient mentioned above. The president and the deputies 
are chesen from the list which has obtained the greatest number 
of couacillors. 

2. In all the other communes the whole of the list is con- 
sidered elected (president, deputies, and councillors) which has 
obtained an absolute majority of votes. In case of an equality 
of votes it is decided by lot to which list victory belongs. 



CHAPTER VI 



By the chief OF THE GENERAL STAFF 

There are three distinct periods to be observed in the evolution 
of the Servian anny : the first deals with the development up 
to 1858, the second to 1883, and the third to the present day. 
At the time of the Servian rising the embryo of the Rayah's 
organized forces were the bands of Haiduks. Chie of these 
bands was that under the famous Haiduk, Stanvye Glavash, 
whom the insurgents intended to choose as the national chief 
at the mass-meeting of Orashats in 1804. He refusing the' 
honour, however, they offered it to George Petrovitch — Kara- 
georees of Topola, grandfather of the present King of Servia — 
and ne was duly elected. After the meeting at Orashats, when 
the insurrection had akeady spread to many places in the 
Pashalik of Belgrade, the richer and more important leaders 
began to attract other Servians, forming in that way masses 
of armed men, which did not possess, nowever, any special 
organization. The strength of these units varied considerably, 
and depended greatly on the importance and prestige of their 
leader, or Voivode. They were, nowever, composed in accord- 
ance with the administrative division of the country : com- 
munes produced ' bands,' counties ' battalions,' and districts 
Nahies, ' the army.' The first organized cadre among the 
insurgents was formed by those who had taken part in the 
Austro-Turldsh War of 1788-1790 in the regiment of General 
Michelevitch, among whom was Karageorges himself. I^ter, 
other Servian o£Eicers serving in the Austnan army came over 
to assist their brothers. £a the beginning the leader was 
chosen by the ' army ' itself, but later this choice was made 
by the head chief (Vrhovni Vozd) council. Such leadership 
was retained in the family so long as there was an able-bodied 
man fitted to perform ite duties. The rank and file had to 
providj their own clothing, food, weapons, and ammunition, 
also their horses and equipment if they belonged to the cavalry. 
Their weapons were mostly those acquired in battles with the 
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Tnrks. The first two cannon they possessed were presented 
to the insurgents by the Servians in Austria. The principal 
early artillery armament was obtained by the Servians when 
they conquered the two Turkish fortresses o( Belgrade and 
Smederevo. Since it was difficult to capture, to buy, or to 
make ammunition in the country itself, Karageorges had to 
issue orders that it should be used with great care and economy ; 
the wasting of ammunition was severdy punished by flogging 
or by imprisonment. 

RClitary exercises were at once begun. Tlie troops learnt 
their drill largely during the siege of the fortresses of Belgrade 
and Smederevo, or when remaimng for long periods in fortified 
positions. At Topola, in Karageorges' own house, there 
were always a certain number of men and officers under in- 
struction. Data as to the numerical strength of the insurgents 
of this period do not agree. According to the Russian official 
statistics of 1810, and to the reports which Karageorges sent 
to the Tsar in 1816 regarding the army which had been raised 
in 1813, there were not more than 50,000 armed men employed 
in the first Servian insurrection. Before the end of that insur- 
rection they had acquired about 300 cannon, but there were 
few soldiers possessing full equipment, and the arms were of 
the most vaned description. In the second or Takovo insur- 
' rection of 1815 there were even fewer men employed, and 
these were less adequately equipped, Ilany of the fighting-men 
of the former insurrection had emigrated to Austria in 1813, 
and were employed against the French, and a great number 
had been killed or taken prisoner by the Turks, 

It was after the liberation of Servia, naturally, that serious 
development could be undertaken in military organization and 
the strengthening of the anny. About 1835-1838 a cadre was 
organized, consisting of one battalion of infantry, one squadron 
of cavalry, and one battery of eirtillery. Twdve young men 
were selected, and sent to Russia to study to fit thenaelves 
to become the first officers of the Servian army. The first 
enrolment of recruits took place, and the first military school 
for the supply of trained officers was opened at Po]arevats. 
In these years the small standing army already existing held 
its first manceuvres, and civil State officials were granted 
military rank. This modest but promising beginning in the 
development of Servian military power was, however, frus- 
trated by foreign influence. In consequence of the Turkish 
Constitution of 1838 imposed upon Servia, all these pre- 
liminaiy efiorts were wasted ; the army was brought under the 
control of the Department of the Interior, and set to do the 
work of police, and the military school was closed. But the 
SfTvian desire for increased national military strength was not 
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stopped ; it was only necessaiy to seek other ways and employ 
other means for giving expression to it. These were found 
principally in the establishment of a gnn-factory and arsenal 
m 1848 ; the opening of an artillery school in 1850 (this school 
was supposed to prepare cannon-founders, instead of which it 
really became a school for the preparation of military officers). 
A census of all the able-1i>odied citizens fmd their equipment 
was made during the time of the war in 1854, and provision was 
made in the same year to provide the army with com in time 
of war by the establishment of communal granaries. This 
institution still exists, and has been found a most satisfactory 
system in time of war or in years of bad harvest. All these 
are proofs of the wise and continuous efforts made for the 
strengthening of the military power of the country during the 
reign of Prmce Alexander Karageorgevitch, father of the 
actual King of Servia. 

The second period in the development of the Servian army 
(1858-1883) is characterized by great fundamental changes. 
The army was returned to its legitimate use, and beceime the 
instrument of defence for the fa&erland, and not an organ of 
the poHce and Home OfBce. In i86i the militia was created 
by law, composed of ^dl able-bodied citizens between the ages 
of twenty and fifty. Its formation was simple, and the militia 
was divided into first and second Bans. The first Ban was 
always ready for service, and was composed as follows : each 
admuiistrative county, which was at the same time a military 
division, supphed one complete brigade of the first Ban, 
composed of all aims, and one brigade of infantry of the 
second Ban. These brigades were convenient for the organiza- 
tion of larger military bodies— division army corps and armies 
as dependent upon the importance of the object and the 
extent of the warlike operation. 

The mihtia were the more appreciated and the more care- 
fully armed and drilled because, up to 1867, Servia still 
occupied a vassal position, and the presence of the Turkish 
garrisons in the fortresses and the inadequacy of the sjretem 
of taxation made it impossible for her to maintain a standing 
army. With the evacuation of the fortresses by the TurKsh 
troops a small standing army came into existence, which 
was constantly enlarged. Before the war of 1876 it consisted 
only of four battalions of infantry, eight field and four moun- 
tain batteries, two squadrons of cavalry, and some engineering 
detail. Before the war of 1877-1878 Uie infantry force had 
been enlarged to eight battalions, £ind since — during the wars 
of 1876, 1877, 1878 — the standing army was combined with 
the militia, and lost in their superior numbers, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to improve it. 



Servia engaged in the wars against the Ttirkish Empire with 
a purely national army or militia and a small number of officers 
bdonging to the standing army. The lack of superior com- 
mandmg officers for the general stafi and a commissariat 
train suitable for long marches were especially felt. In the 
war of 1876 there were organized as many ' armies ' as there 
were battle-fields ; while in the war of 1877-1878 four army 
corps were raised. Compared with the Turkish army, the 
armament of the Servians left much to be desired. The in- 
fantry was armed with Peabody's and Green's rifle, besides 
which there were a large number of muzzle-loaders in use ; the 
artillery possessed La Hitt's bronze guns. The Turkish in- 
fantry was armed with the Martim-Henry rifle, and the 
artillery had Kmpp's steel guns. The totsJ infantry strength 
of Servia in the war of 1877, in which she had to face the 
^ole Turkish invasion, amounted to only 150,000 men ; and 
in the war of 1877-1878, in which Servia took part only as an 
ally of Russia, she raised some 105,000 men, including com- 
batants and non-combatants. In 1876 the Servian militia 
was able to hold out four and a half months against the 
numerically superior Turkish army, and in the next war the 
same militia were able to accomplish definite results and real 
successes, its outposts reaching to near Sofia, and even to the 
historic plain of Kossovo. This would have been impossible 
but for the patriotic enthusiasm and the self-sacrifice of the 
vdiole nation in its strife for freedom and independence. The 
army, although badly armed, poorly equipped, and but 
indifierently organized, was filled with the sentiments and 
inspired by the grandeur of defending and upholding the 
national ideas. 

The third period in the evolution of the Servian army is 
marked by m£iny changes, aiming at the improvement of the 
quality of the army and its capability as a striking force. 
Tlie present cadre system of the anny was, in 1883, laid down 
by the Law of the Organization of the Anny. Tbis was not 
Irased upon the territorial division of the forces, and the old 
system of militia was abandoned, having been found during 
tne recent war to give ineffectual results. By this law, v^ch 
did away with the selection by lot, and introduced obligatory 
service in the standing army for all young men of twenty years 
of age, an entirely new standing army and a new military 
division of the country were established. The organization 
included five divisions of the first Ban, five divisions of the 
second Ban, and sixty battalions of the third Ban ; while the 
country was divided into five divisional departments, fifty 
regimental districts, and sixty battalion counties. The'cadre 
was raised to a strength of five regimen^: of infantry, each of 
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three battalions ; five squadrons of cavalry ; five regiments of 
artillery, each of foor batteries ; five ambulance corps ; and 
five engineer squadrons ; in addition to engineer and fortress 
troops. The infantry, artillery, and ambulances of one 
(^visional department were placed under the command of its 
own commandant ; the cavalry and engineers were separated 
from their divisional composition into distinct units. All 
the troops of the standing army were placed under the com- 
mand of one superior ofBcer, who was called the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Active Army, this insuring more adequate training 
and better discipline. 

On mobilization, the organization of the cadre was such that 
from an infantry company a battalion could be made, and 
from the latter a regiment ; in the artillery, out of one battery 
two could be made. In this way the active division consisted of 
three infantry regiments, each of four battalions ; one artillery 
regiment of eight batteries ; one regiment of niihtia cavalry 
of three to four squadrons ; one company of pioneers and 
ambulances ; and train for bridges, red cross, ammunition, and 
commissariat. In addition to these divisional troops there 
were also those which remain outside of their competition — the 
cavalry of the regular army, the fortress artillery, and engineers. 
It was with such a formation and organization that the Servian 
army commenced the war against Bulgaria in 1885. Only 
five incomplete divisions of the first Ban were mobilized, and 
their total strength did not even reach 40,000 combatants. 
The principal reasons why the war of 1885 ended as it did are 
found in the fact that the new organization had not had time 
to get into good working order ; in the incomplete mobiliza- 
tion of the units ; in the underrating of the strength of the 
enemy ; and in the almost inconceivable lack of ammunition 
and munitions of war. 

In 1901 the Law for the Organization of the Army of 1883 
underwent considerable changes, and it is by that revised law 
that the organization of the present Servian army is regulated. 
Compulsory service is general : personal for all able-bodied 
men, and pecuniary for those who are incapable — these pay 
3D per cent, additional indirect taxes. The miUtary forces are 
divided into the national army and the Landsturm, which 
forms the last line of defence. The service in the national 
army begins at the j^ of twenty-one, and ends at forty-five 
inclusive. In the Landsturm it lasts from seventeen years 
to twenty-one, and from forty-five to fifty. The NatLonsJ 
Army consists of three Bans : the first Ban includes all the 
able-bodied men from twenty-one to thirty-one ; the second 
Ban those from thirty-one to thirty-eight ; and the third Ban 
those from thirty-eigl.c to fc:i.y-five. The first Ban has its 
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cadre and zeserve. The cadre is the school through which 
all the able-bodied men of twenty-one years must pass. Even 
in times of peace it is forbidden for anyone to change his 
nationality whilst belonging to the first Ban ; no one can 
receive any State appointment, or become a monk, or be 
ordained, until he has served his time in the army if he be 
physically fit. 

The terms of service in the standing cadre are arranged as 
follows : Two years in the cavalry and artillery, and one and 
a half years in all other branches of the army. There exists 
also a shorter term of service of six months in the cadre, which 
applies especially to students of the lower and higher middle 
schools, as well as to those of the commercial, artisan, and 
Eigricultural colleges, on the condition that they pass an ex- 
amination as Lieutenant in the reserve, otherwise they must 
serve fourteen months. This shortened time applies also to 
those recruits from whose home two other members have already 
served the full time. Only those upon whom depend helpless 
children, incapable members of a poor household, or old men 
and women of above sixty years of age, are exempted from 
serving in the cadre. The avoidance of service in the cadre is 
punishable by three years' service, and should the parents 
of recruits or military fugitives assist in concealing them, they 
are punished by a fine of 300 francs. 

The enrolment of the recruits takes place during the months 
of July and August. The enrolment commission consists of 
a commander of the district regiment, a military doctor, an 
officer and administrative official — the prefect or clerk. In 
the cavalry service special attention is paid to seeing that, 
if possible, the parents of recruits should be well-to-do people, 
in order that they may at any time supply him with a horse 
and its equipment for the cavalry of the Ban to which he may 
belong after having served his time. According to the re- 
cruiting re^;ulations, the minimum height of an able-bodied 
youth IS 153 centimetres, and chest 78 centimetres (60 and 
32 inches), and he must be physically sound and well- 
developed. The recruits are taken into the cadre at the begin- 
ning of each year, and not later than May. Their number is 
on the increase, and in recent years amounted to 2i,ooo, which 
means that with the system of two years* service Servia 
possesses about 42,000 recruits. This would, however, impose 
too great a strain upon her finances, and it is especially for that 
reason that the period of one and a half years' service has bewi 
adopted for the majority of the recruits. 

The question of remounts and baggage-train, alwa}^ difficult 
of organization in smaller States, is arranged as fallows : All 
those who possess cattle and suitable carts for the purposes of 
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the army are under the obUgation to give them to that service 
when occasion arises. Those who do not possess any cattle 
or carts pay a special tax of 5 per cent, of their yearly taxes. 
In order to apply this regulation adequately, a register is kept 
of all the catue and carts in the country, classi£ed and dis- 
tributed according to the units of the mobilization system. 
A remotint fund has been established from the 5 per cent, con- 
tribution, and serves principally for the purchase of artillery 
horses, which are not obtainable in the country, but must be 
bought in Austria or Russia. This fund amounts yearly to 
about 400,000 francs. The weapons and the ammunition for all 
the Bans are bought by the State. Clothes are supplied by the 
State only for soldiers of the hrst Ban of the National Army 
(cadre and reserve),; the men belonging to the second and third 
Bans must buy their own clothes, which are, however, usually 
ordered by the district council for the sake of uniformity, and 
in order to obtain better terms. Non-commissioned officers 
are principally trained in the special schools established for 
this purpose, but are also taken from the ranks. They receive 
their clothes, food, housing, pay, and an additional pay from 
the State, in accordance with the terms of their service. They 
are allowed to many, and if they do so they obtain fuel for 
their family. After twelve yeaxs of continuous and satisfactory 
service they can retire from the army, and may be employed 
by the State of Administration in minor posts, such as postil- 
lions, post and telegraph officials, railway conductors, store- 
keepers, tax-collectors. Custom-house clerks, etc., for which 
posts they can prepare during the six months before they wish 
to leave the army. After the completion of fourteen years' 
continuous and satisfactory service such non-commissioned 
officers are entitled to a yearly life zJlowance, and after their 
death their family receives one-half to threeMjuarters pf such 
an allowance. Instead of this pension, non-commissioned 
officers may receive a lump sum of 1,200 francs. 

The officers for all branches of the service come from the 
Military Academy in Belgrade, but sergeant-majors who have 
finished in the school for non-commissioned officers can be 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenants if they pass the prescribed 
examination, and if the officers of the regiment to which they 
belong elect them to be members of the officers' corps. The 
medical officers are drawn from the young men who have 
taken a doctor's degree, and are given the rank of Sanitary 
Lieutenant. Juridic^ officers are drawn from those who have 
finished with honours the courses of law of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Belgrade. The number of officers thus available 
is not sufficient for the actual need of the services. Much 
stress is therefore laid on the officers of the reserve who are 
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taken from amongst the students of the higher middle schools, 
and who are allowed to take a shortened service in the cadre, 
in order to induce them to pass the necessary examination to 
become reserve officers in the various branches of the service. 
For the Administrative Service preference is given to those 
officers especially qualified, who express a desire H)r this branch, 
su^ect always to their passing the necessary examination. 

The promotion of officers up to the rank of Major in all the 
branches of the service depends upon passing prescribed 
examinations, and depends also upon good conduct and serious 
appUcation. To be promoted to Colonel, it is necessary that 
an officer should have finished the courses at the Mihtary 
Academy, and be otherwise quahfied for superior command ; 
to be promoted to General, he must have finished the higher 
course of the Military Academy, and shown himself well 
qualified for the highest command, and have served at least 
five years as a Colonel. The rank of Voivode-zank (Generalis- 
simo) can be obtained only during war-time and for special 
service. The pensioning of officers takes place by royal decree 
on the proposition of the Minister of War, and after consolta- 
tion with the Council of Ministers. Ten years of active service 
entitles an officer to a pension, which is so arranged that after 
thirty-five years of active service the officer wul receive his 
full ^ary as pension. Years of war are counted double. 

Marriage is allowed to officers ranking as Lieutenants if they 
have ah^dy served five years as commissioned officers, and 
if they can guarantee a certain sum of money, usually secured 
by the bride's dowry, though the officer may give it himself. 
In addition, it is expected that a bride shall bdong to a respect- 
able family, and be worthy to be received in officers' society. 
For this reason the officer must previously obtain permission 
to marry from the Minister of War. N<Hi--commi5sioned 
officers and officers are paid on the following scale : Corporal, 
60 francs a year ', sergeant, 360 francs ; sei^eant-major, 600 
francs ; Sublieutenant, 1,800 francs ; lieutenant, 2,200 francs ; 
Captain of the second class, 2,600 francs ; Captain of the third 
class, 3,150 francs ; Major, 4,500 francs ; Lieutenant, 5,500 
francs; Colonel, 7,200 francs; General, 10,104 francs; apd 
Voivode, 15,000 francs. In addition to their regular pay, 
non-commissioned officers receive a supplement, according to 
the terms of the service. Thus, a sergeant at the fifth t^rm 
oi service receives 550 francs per year, including his pay and 
additional pay, while a sergeant-major in the fifth term of 
service receives altogether 810 francs yearly ; every term 
coimts two years. Commissioned officers receive supplementary 
pay of 243 francs a year for a servant, and 27 cubic metres of 
wood for fuel annually. Those who are obliged to keep a 
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riding-horse receive for every such horse 252 francs. Non- 
commissioned officers are exempt from the payment of rates 
and taxes, but commissioned officers are not. 

Special schools exist for the training of non-conunissiooed 
officers of all branches — infantry, ■ cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers. The infantry school is in Belgrade, the Eulillery 
in Kragujevats, and for cavalry and engineering in Nisfa. 
The schools are established in these centres in accordance 
■with the distribution of the troops of the various branches. 
The course of study in these schools lasts one and a half and 
two years respectively; only students having at least two 
years' training in the middle school are admitted. The whole 
course of education is of the most practical nature. On attain- 
ing the rank of sergeant, they are transferred to the troop 
service at the end of the school training. These non-com- 
missioned officers may be promoted to hold commission if they 
pass the necessary examination and are accepted by the 
officers of the regiment. 

The officers for all the branches are trained in the Military 
Academy in Belgrade. This was first established as the 
artillery school, and was reorganized in 1S85 on the present 
line. There is a lower and a higher course of study. The 
lower course was formerly for three years, then for a short 
period for two years, and now extends over four years. In 
the lower course students are acc^ted after having passed 
six years of study in the middle school. The course gives a 
fundamental, theoretic, and practical military knowledge, 
and the cadets are appointed Lieutenants in all branches after 
the conclusion of their Studies. The higher course lasts two 
years, and is followed by junior officers after they have spent 
three years at least with the troops, and have passed the pre- 
liminary examination. Some twenty to thirty officers take 
the higher course each year. In this course the officers are 
trained for the higher military duties. The subjects taught 
are strategy, higher tactics, history of wars, service of the 
General Sta^ in peace and war, mihtary administration, 
artillery, permanent fortification and surveying, in addition 
to riding, fencing, and foreign languages — German, French, and 
Russian. During the school vacation both the cadets of the 
lower course and the officers of the higher course are trained 
in practical works, and spend the tim^ in service with the 
troops, in tracing roads, and in travelling through the country, 
in order to solve problems of a technical and military character. 

The organization of the Servian army is based upon the 
mihtary division of the State territory, and on the mixed 
cadre system which was introduced in 1883. The kingdom 
of Servia is divided in the following divisional territories : 
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Uoravska, Drinska, Donnavska, Shoumadiska, and Timo- 
tchka. Each divisional territory consists of three Tegmental 
districts, and each district of four battalions. The organiza- 
tion prescribes five divisions of the first Ban, five divisions of 
the second Ban, and sixty battalions of the third Ban, besides 
the troops whidi aie outside the divisional organization. 

In the standii^ army there are at present five divisions of 
infantry ; one division of cavalry of four cavalry regiments, 
each 01 four squadrons, and two horse batteries ; one fortress 
artillery team of two battalions and a siege-park ; one regi- 
ment of hanbitz of six batteries ; one regiment of mountEun 
artillery of seven batteries ; one command of engineers and one 
battalion of pioneers ; two companies of cantoneers ; one com- 
pany of railway men ; one company of telegraph men ; own com- 
pany of miners ; and the royal guard, consisting of one squadron 
of cavalry and one company of infantry. An infantry division 
of the standing army contains at present four regiments of 
infantry, of three battalions each ; one regiment of field 
artilleiy of nine batteries ; one train squadron ; one ambulance 
company; and one detachment of bakers. Altogether there 
are in the standing army sixty battalions of infantry ; sixteen 
squadrons of cavalry; forty-five field, seven mounted, six 
hanbitz and horse batteries, with 240 harnessed cannon ; one 
command of en^eers and fortress artillery with the siege-park. 

On mobilization the change of the units of the first Ban of 
the national army is a simple one, owing to the fact that each 
unit has its cadre and territorial division in time of peace. On 
mobilization the infantry regiments are increased from three 
to four battalions, batteries receive six instead of four caimon 
each, the infantry divisions receive their militia cavalry, 
and the cavalry division of the standing army is strengthened 
by the reservists, and becomes the cavalry of the army. 

The mobilization of the second Ban does not offer many 
difficulties, except that its supply of officers is mther a'smaU 
one. These are employed in the regim^ital commands of 
district and divisional territories and other departments. 
Special units for this Ban do not exist. The formation of the 
third Ban is completed by the infantry regiment. There are ^ 
no higher units. 

The King is Commander-in-Chief of the army ; to him the 
soldiers take the oath of loj^alty. He decides the organiza- 
tion of the army and the arrangement of the higher depart- 
ments, institutions, and mihtary schools ; he draws up the 
regulations foF disciphne, and decides the employment of the 
army in time of peace and of war. The King proclaims war 
and concludes peace. The Minister of War is a responsible 
member of the Government, and administers the army accord- 
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ing to divisions of the law. The General Staff is a distinct 
institution, and is an assistance to the Minister of War. The 
position of the Chief of the General Stafi is such that he can 
report direct with the King on the current business of the 
department, as well as upon all the new projects entering into 
his sphere of action. He is the head of the General Staii 
Department, and it is his duty to see that it is supplied with the 
most capable officers available. Such officers can only be 
those who have ffiiished the higher coarse of the Military 
Academy in Belgrade, and who have spent a certain number 
of years with the troops, commanding the fundamental unit 
of their branch with marked success, and who have been dis- 
tinguished in the General Staff as capable officers during the 
preparatory course of two years. At the end of two years of 
such preparatory study these officers have to pass a very strict 
examination before a special Commission, composed of ofhcers of 
the General Staff, presided over by the chief of the department 
himself. It is only if they pass such an examination satisfactorily 
that they can be transferred to the General Staff Department. 
For the trial of offences which involve more severe punish- 
ment than is regulated by the disciplinary ordinances there 
exist military divisional courts of the first instance for non- 
commissioned officers and privates. For offences committed 
by officers there is only one military tribunal located in Bel- 
grade. There exists one superior tnilitary power in Belgrade 
ranking above those referred to, and applicable alike for 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates. For dis- 
cipUnary misdemeanours of a more serious character committed 
by officers there is also a disciplinary court, against whose 
judgment there is no appeal. On the staff of the divisional 
commands there are military investigators and judicial re- 

girters ; in the Ministry of War, the chief of the Judicial 
epartment ; and in the superior courts, the State Attorney — 
all military judges who have completewi the courses of law. 
The offender may have a cbunsel drawn from among the officers 
before the ordinary or superior military comt. The trials in 
military courts are not public. ' 
The infantry of the first Ban of the National Army is armed 
, with repeating rifles, M. 99, system Mauser, calibre 7 mm., with 
1,500 cartridges per rifle. The infantry of the second Ban is 
armed with the Berdan 10-66 mm. rifle, with 1,000 cartridges 
per rifle. The third Ban is armed with the Mauser-Roka rifle, 
10.15 mm., with t.ooo cartridges per rifle. At the arsenal at 
Kragujevats 50,000 of these nfles are being transformed into 
repeating rifles of 7 mm., and later another 30,000 are to be 
changed. The Cavalry is armed with sabre and repeating 
Mauser carbine, model 1884, calibre 10 mm. (there have been 
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ordered, also, 10,000 Mauser carbines, 7 mm.). The Engineers 
are aimed with the Berdan. The officers, sergeant-majors, and 
buglers are armed with Nagan revolvers, 7 mm. Each of the first 
five Ban divisions has a field artillery regiment, with nine 
batteries of 4 guns, giving in all forty-five field batteries, with 
180 quick-firing guns, calibre 7-5 cm., sjrstem Schneider, with a 
maximmn of twenty-five shots per minute. Besides these, there 
are two horsed batteries of 4 guns of the same system. There 
is also a regiment of mountam artillery, three divisions and 
nine battenes of 4 Schneider 7 cm. guns, and a battery of 
4 quick-firing 7-5 Skoda guns. This gives a total of 228 quick- 
firers. The first Ban has in addi^on a regiment with six 
batteries of 4 howitzers, and one of 6 mortars, system Schneider, 
calibre 12 cm. and 15 cm. There are 16 Schneider-Canet 
fortress-guns, besides many fortress-mortars, breech-loading 
steel Krupp guns and Servian guns of 12 cm. and 15 cm. The 
five second Ban divisions have each an artOlery regiment of 
three divisions of three batteries of 6 Bange 8 cm. guns. There 
is also a regiment of mounted artillery of two divisions, one of 
three and the other of four batteries of 4 Bange 8 cm. guns, with 
an additional Krupp battery. This Ban possesses in all forty- 
five batteries of 270 field-guns and eight batteries of 32 moun- 
tain-guns. The total Servian artillery is as follows ; fifty-six 
batteries of quick-firers, with 228 guns ; fifty-three batteries of 
Bange guns, with 302 guns ; five batteries of howitzers, with 
20 guns ; one battery of mortars, with 6 guns ; two battalions or 
16 guns of fortress artillery, etc. There are 1,500 shells per gun. 

For the production of ammunition and other war material 
there exist the following institutions : In Kragujevats a 
technical military factory, with workshops and store of ammu- 
nition for the infantry and artillery armament, also for all 
stores of cavalry, harnessing and commissariat equipment, 
and for the repair of rifles and guns ; the military gunpowder 
factory in Obilitchevo, near Krushevats, for smokeless, and 
in Straghari, near Kragujevats, for common, powder. 

Troop exercises are practised on the most up-to-date lines, 
in accordance with the contemporary views as to tactics and 
war service, with small-calibre nfles and smokeless gunpowder. 
Target-shooting is much pracrised under all conditions during 
the summer months, besides the school-teaching. In the 
artillery special attention is paid to such target-shooting, 
wMch IS practised in winter as well as in summer, in spite of 
the heavy snowfall. 

Every year manceuvres on a small or large scale are arranged, 
in order to exercise all branches of the army in general, and in 
these the reservists of the first Ban axe ordered to join the 
standing army for the purpose of instruction. In the small 
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manceuvres the various branches of the garrison take part, 
while generally in lai^er ones two infantry divisions are placed 
on half the war-footing, and go through the manoeuvres as 
nearly as possible on the lines of actu^ warfare. The great 
manoeuvres are directed by^the Chief of the General Staff. 

Since the second Ban plays such an important part in time 
of war, its units are also exercised. Thus, in 1902, several 
regiments of infantry ©f the second Ban took part in the great 
manoeuvres, and in 1903 special courses were arranged in the 
standing £irmy for preparing the infantry officers of this Ban. 
' The discipline of the Servian army is strict, but not brutal ; 
relations between officers and privates are full of confidence 
and mutual esteem. There is much devotion on the part of 
the younger men toward their elders. The traditions of the 
fierce fighting in the first and second insurrection, as well as 
in the later wars for freedom, are still fresh in the mind of the 
present Servian army, and remain as an encouragement to 
deeds of daring to the younger generations. These traditions 
are also offici^y encouraged. For some time past a yearly 
custom has been introduced by which the raiments of all 
branches fMe some important and glorious event from 
Servian military history. Thus, one infantry regiment cele- 
brates the conquest of Belgrade from the Turks in 1806 ; 
another infantry regiment takes the brilliant victory at Shou- 
matovatz in 1876 ; an artillery regiment celebrates the con- 
quering Nish in 1878 ; a cavalry regiment honours the famous 
battle at Misher (by Schabatz) in 1806, etc. Some important 
events have also been chosen from the Servian history of the 
Middle Ages, such as the battle of Kossovo in 1639, which is 
solemnly celebrated by a religious ceremony with the popular 
rites for the honouring of patron saints. After the church 
ceremony the commanders make speeches about national 
heroes and the patriotic deeds and sacrifices of their ancestors ; 
a afUi takes place before the eldest commanding officer 
present, with military music, and the f6te ends with athletic 
games and sports. 

The Servian army numbers annually on an average about 
22,000 privates and non-commissioned officers, and 1,800 
officers. During the summer months this number is raised 
to 35,000. In time of war five divisions of the first Ban, with 
the units of the divisional organization, give about 125,000 
fighting men. Five divisions of the second Ban of the National 
Army muster about 75,000 men, this giving a total of 200,000 
able-bodied men to take the offensive. The third Ban of the 
National Army, composed of sixty battalions, or about 50,000 
men, may be employed at the rear of the operating army, on 
the lines of communication and in fortified places. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM— POLICE AND PRISONS 

By the minister OF JUSTICE 

The struggle oi the Servian people in 1804, which in the be- 
ginning was as an act oi defence against the usurpation of 
power by the Pashalik of Belgrade, later assumed the char- 
acter of a national uprising, with the object of creating an 
orgamzed l^al State and a political existence within the 
frontiers of the Ottoman Einpire, The success of the Servian 
arms at the beginning of the insurrection and the favourable 
condition of the international political situation encouraged 
the people to despatch to the Porte deputations to propose 
certain conditions affecting the political, military, and ^ancial 
organization of those regions where the revolution had been 
successful. The Porte accepted the proposed conditions, 
which formed the base of the legal State desired by the Servian 
people; but after having deferred putting them into execu- 
tion for some time, the Turks repudiated their promise. Not- 
withstanding this, the Servian people continued their struggle 
in the battle-field, and the nation^ consciousness, revived by 
the military successes, began itself internal organization. 
State r^hts which enjoined full sovereignty received an 
organization, having at the head the supreme ruler, and a 
Coundl composed of twelve members, elected by the twelve 
departments sdready liberated. The Council composed in 
this way, with the members supported by those departments 
which i^d elected them, formed the snpreme legislative, 
administrative, and judicial authority ; the administrative 
power was exercised in the departments by the Voivodes, and 
the judicial power by the magistrates and courts, in the chief 
towns of the departments. 

In this way began the State organization and the creation 
of l^iislation in the country. The entrance of the Russian 
armyinto Servia in 1807, and the peace negotiations between 
Rus^ and Turkey, which concluded with the Peace of Buca- 
rest on the 2fith of May, i8iz, must be considered, since by 
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these the existing oi^anization was legally recognized. Article 8 
of the Treaty of Peace spoke of Servia, but in such indefinite 
and inexact terms — especially r^arding its political rights — 
that there resulted new difficulties between the Servians and 
the Porte, the latter interpreting the treaty to the detriment 
of the Servians and to its own advantaee. Perceiving this, 
the Servians demanded, backed by force ofarms, to be accorded 
those rights which had been recognized by the Treaty of 
Bucarest. Turkey, however, freed from the menace oi her 
powerful adversary, Russia, and determined to take vengeance 
on the revolutionaries, despatched an enormous army against 
Servia, to which, in 1813, the Servians had to yield in unequal 
combat. Together with political liberty, all the other ad- 
vantages' acquired with such effort disappeared, and the Ser- 
vians became again rayahs. In the year 1815, however, 
imperilled by the persecution, continuous bad treatment, and 
the bloody extermination practised by the Turks, the Servians 
rose in revolt, and again took up arms. The unexampled 
swiftness of the insurrection and the imanimity of the entire 
nation enabled the Servian people to again obtain possession 
of all the country, with the exception of those fortresses where 
there were Turkish garrisons. Overcome by such rapid success, 
the Porte entered again into negotiations with the Servians, 
who willingly accepted the proffered friendship, but without 
laying down their arms. The peace and reconciliation negotia- 
tions were, comparatively speaking, favourable for the Servijms, 
Through her plenipotentiaries in the pourparlers the Porte 
announced itself ready to grant the following concessions : The 
Servians should have the right of carrying arras ; they should 
collect the taxes themselves ; the interdiction to the ' Muse- 
lims ' (or Turkish police) of carrying out the judgments given 
against the Servians without obtaining the authorization of 
the prefects ; the institution to replace the Council of a national 
chancellory such as had already been constituted during the 
second insurrection. The Servians, however, were not able 
to obtain from the Porte formal and binding adhesion to these 
conditions. In order to put an end to the uncertainty of the 
situation, they despatched a deputation to Constantinople 
which was able to induce the Porte to issue a formal firman, 
which was conveyed to Servia by a small mission, and which 
contained : The definite figure of the taxes in the province 
which formally formed the Pashalik of Belgrade ; further re- 
strictions of the power of the Turkish police ; the recognition 
of Milosh Obrenovitch as Prince of Servia ; and the obligation 
for the Servians, as subjects of the Porte, of furnishing pro- 
visions to the Turkish army occupying the fortresses throughout 
the country. As soon as they were mformed of the nature of 
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the firman the Servians declared that they would not accept 
it, since they refused to subscribe to the conditions contained 
in' it ; consequently this firman was not published. 

The Prince, together with the nation, sent a new deputation 
to Constantinople with the following demand : (i) The extension 
of the country's frontier to those regions which were occupied 
by the Servians at the time of the Treaty of Bucarest, (2) The 
settlement of the amount of taxation of the whole country. 
(3) The recognition of the Prince by an imperial firman, the re- 
establishment of the Coundil, and the foundation of courts of 
justice according to the need of the nation. (4} Liberty of 
belief, of construction of churches iind schools, and the creation 
of other institutions tending towards progress and civilization. 
The difficulties which broke out in Wallachia and Moldavia, as 
well as in Greece, in 1821, prevented the negotiations from 
coming to a conclusion, and the Porte imprisoned the Servian 
delegates ander the pretext that it was necessary in order to 
insure their safety. The Servian people, therefore, withdrew 
from these delegates the powers with which they had been 
famished. 

This ill-defined situation was brought to an end by Russia, 
ndio demanded that the Treaty of Bucarest should be carried 
out — a treaty which the Porte had refused to execute, greatly to 
the detriment of the Servians ; long negotiations, finally finished 
by the signature at Ackerman on the 27th of September, 
1826, of a convention containing a special provisioh concern- 
ing Servia, gave satisfaction to the desires of the people as 
expressed in the Treaty of Bucarest. This treaty, possessing an 
international importance, guaranteed to the Servian people full 
liberty of internal administration, of legislation, and of courts, 
as well as of institutions of public education and the develop- 
ment of civilization, and also stipulated that the Turks Uving in 
Servia should leave the comity — a stipulation which was only 
fulfilled many yesirs later. The Porte, however, following its 
usual custom, delayed the fulfilment of its obligations towards 
the Servians. Finally, by Article 6 of the Treaty of 
Adrianople, of the 14th of September, 1820, the Turks solemnly 
undertook again to accord all the privileges granted to the 
Servians. The firman in which this was published was delivered 
fifteen days after the conclusion of the Treaty of Adrianople. 
One year later another firman appeared, which granted to the 
Prince of Servia the right of heredity in his family, but which 
obliged him at the same time, after having consulted the 
Cooncil, to give to the country a constitution according to 
which he must govern. This Hatichdrif of the 3rd of August, 
1830, together with the preceding one, forms the basis of the 
l^al relations of the Servian State towards the Porte, and it 
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remained in force till the Prodamation of Independence in 
1878. 

Alter having thus arranged the relations of the countiy with 
Turkey, the acbninistrative and legislative internal organization 
was proceeded with. These efforts had as result the oi^anic 
law voted by the Great Skupchtina in 1835, which, however, 
was not put into practice. It is upon the basis of this law, to 
which the Porte refused to give its sanction, that the Constitu- 
tion promulgated in Servia on the r3th of February, 1839, was 
established. In. this way the Servian delegates in Constanti- 
nople collaborated. This was the fundamental law regulating 
the relations between the Prince and the people, and organizing 
the administration, legislation and courts, finances, church, etc. 
For about ten years a great legislative activity took place on 
the promulgation of the Constitution in the establishment of 
organic law, and which had as a result the consolidation and the 
confirmation of the internal situation of the country. At the 
close of the Crimean War, during which Servia was able to 
maintain neutrality, Article 28 of the Treaty of "Pans, 
signed on the 30th of March, 1856, recognized the Servian right 
of free intern^ administration, liberty of confession, hberty of 
justice, of legislation, of trade, and of navigation ; Article 29 
of the same treaty forbids all armed intervention with- 
out a preliminary arrangement amongst the contracting parties. 
In this way the edifice of the internal independence of the 
principality of Servia was completed. 

The legislative power which the Council partly exercised, 
even before the Constitution of 1838, belonged, according to 
that Constitution, to the Prince and to the Council, the latter 
possessing also the right of controlling the administration. A 
law of the 27th of April, 1834, fixed the orgzmization of the 
Council of the principality of Servia. Each law, each regula- 
tion, had to be submitted to the Council, and receive its approval. 
Only such laws could receive the sanction of the Prince, and be 
promulgated and enforced. The right of initiating legislation 
belonged essentially to the Council, but the Prince and the 
different Ministers could also declare the necessity of new law. 
The drawing up of these laws was, however, reserved for the 
Coundl. Little by little the drawing up of the laws passed 
naturally into the hands of the different Ministers who sub- 
mitted their projects of law for the examination and approval 
of the Council. The interpretation of the laws was also a r^ht 
of the Council, 

The scope of the legislative power, which belonged, according 
to the Constitution, to the Prince and to the Council, included all 
the juridical conditions of public and private rights — those of 
the former within the limits of the State rights, since Servia was 
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a sovereign State ; those of the latter in all their scope of free 
internal administration, without, however, in any way affecting 
those rights acquired by juridical and naturalized persons, 
llie rules prescnbed had the forms of laws or of r^uJations, 
both having equally obligatory power, and their publication 
bdonged to the executive power. This publication was made in 
the omcial journal, and in the official publication of the collec- 
tion of laws and regulations. Laws came into force thirty days 
after they had received the sanctitm of the Sovereign, unless 
they were incorporated in the law itself under other 
stipulations. 

The National Skupchtina, which had played a great rdle in 
the foundation of the Servian State, was also a considerable 
factor in the development of legislative power, but for many 
years it remained without any l^al organization. At the com- 
mencement of the first insurrection this assembly possessed 
almost sovereign power ; it was this which elected Kara- 
georges as head of the nation, which decided the relations with 
foreign countries and the internal organization, which elected 
the deputations to be sent to foreign courts with the object of 
ne^tiating on the subject of internal organization, which 
created laws, and fixed taxes and mihtary service. Later, 
after 1815, the Princes submitted to the assembly treaties con- 
cluded by the State ; it was consulted concerning the necessities 
of the nation (Skupchtina of St. Pierre in 1848) ; it elected and 
changed the heads of State, elected the provisional Govern- 
ment, and so on. It was only by the law of the 28th of October, 
1858, that the Skupchtina which had existed till then by virtue 
of a national custom received a definite legal form. This law 
organized the National Skupchtina, and denned the scope of its 
lights. Its object, according to this law, was to present to the 
executive an accurate and faithful expression of uie sentiments 
and the condition of the nation. The assembly had no other 
ri^t than to give advice upon questions laid before it by the 
I^nce and me Council through the intermediary of the 
Ministers ; it had the right to make proposals of law, but its 
proposals had no binding force, unless the Prince, together with 
the Council, made from them laws according to the Coostitution. 
The National Skupchtina only became a I^islative factor by 
virtue of the Constitution of the 29th of June, 1869 — the first 
Constitution due to the national initiative without participations 
of the sovere^ power, and by which the Constitution of 1838 
was tacitly abolished. This Constitution of 1869, which was 
voted by the national Skupchtina and sanctioned by the Regent 
exercising power during the minority of the Prince, introduced 
for the first time into the State organization of Servia the 
National Skupchtina as a factor in the legislative power. This 
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right the assembly had to exercise in agreement with the Prince 
(Article 54). No law could be made without the consent of the 
National Skupchtina, nor revoked, modified, or altered in 
meaning (Article 55), It was necessary that it shall be clearly 
stated in the publication of the law that the approval of the 
National Skupchtina had been accorded with, and in the 
ordinances relating to the carrying out of laws it was necessary 
to quote the law in virtue of which the ordinance was created. 
OrcUnances issued by the Prince in case of national danger had to 
be submitted for the approbation of the first Skupchtina which 
met. Proposals for new laws or changes, additions, and new 
readings 01 existiiu; laws, were made to the Skupchtina by the 
Prince, or to the pTince by the Skupchtina. The former pro- 
posals, however, could only emanate from the Prince (Article 58). 
The Constitution of the 22nd of December, 1888, which re- 

filaced that of 1S69, created the National Assembly, a legislative 
actor still more powerful. The composition, which was by 
direct and secret Section of deputies, was a notable distinction 
from the preceding Skupchtina, and gave it greater importance 
and consideration. In addition to the prerogatives of the 
earliest Ski^htina, it exercised legislative power in common 
with the King {Article 33), and had the right of initiative 
(Article 34) which was not possessed before. The assent of the 
two portions of the legislative power was necessary for each law 
(Article 35), and only this body had the right of interpreting the 
meaning of laws in a binding manner (Article 37). 

Political disturbances, however, did not allow this Constitu- 
tion to remain long in force. It was illegally suppressed in 
1894, and replaced by the Constitution of i86g. The National 
Skupchtina thus lost the importance of legislative laws which it 
possessed by the Constitution of 1838, and returned within the 
narrower limits of the older Constitation. This state of affairs 
continued till the appearance of a new Constitution, on the 6th 
of April, 1901. 

The chief characteristic of this was the division of the 
National Assembly — the second legislative factor — into two 
Chambers, the Senate and the Skupchtina (Article 43). The 
right to propose laws belonged to the King and to the National 
Assembly. The Government, in the name of the King, always 
submitted projects of laws to the National Skupchtina in the 
first instance (Article 47). All dispositions relative to the 
creation, abrogation, amendment, suspension, or interpretation 
of laws, to their publication, to the obligatory nature of laws, 
regulations, and ordinances agreed entirely with the corre- 
sponding arrangements of the Constitution of 1888. 

After scarcely two years this Constitution was replaced by 
that of the 3ird of June, 1902. With the exception of 
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Article 57, which deals with the question of the Royal Dynasty 
and the person of the King, the new Constitution is, save for 
some insignificant details, absolutely identical with that of 
1888. Consequently, according to the Constitution actually in 
force now, the legislative power is exercised by the King, together 
with the National Skupchtina, and the latter possesses for 
legislation all the constitutional prerogatives mentioned in con- 
nection with the Constitution of 1888. 

Such was the development of the legislative power of Servia 
during the century between the Servian revolution of 1804 
and the present c^y. Having consisted in the beginning of 
primitive assemblies, or meetings of warriors who were fighting 
for their rights and for their freedom, the legislative power 
p>assed through different phases under the various guises of 
National Council, Regiond Representation Council, Oligarchic 
Institution, and National Skupchtina, without the right of 
initiative in the creation of laws, to its present state of legisla- 
tive body of the constitutional monarchy, with all the attributes 
demanded by modem science, and required by the existence of 
a free people. 

The juoicial and legislative power developed side by side 
during the time of the national revolution for the deliverance of 
the countiy. After the first insurrectionary successes nobody 
wished to longer recognize the power of the Turkish Porte and 
judges. These were replaced by courts, composed of the heads 
of towns or villages. Judgment was given solely according to 
reason. The judicial power was modified in form with the 
development of the State organism ; magistrates and Ispravni- 
tdiestva were created as courts of the first instance side oy side 
with the Council of State, which, beside its legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers, also exercised judicial functions. The head 
of the State to whom the people often addressed themselves 
directly also exercised judicial power in the first and last 
instance. He even condemned to death and had also the right 
of pardon, which he held in virtue of his military authority. In 
cases of small importance the Voivodes and the prefects ]udged 
in the same way. After the military failure of 18x3 and 
the destruction of the State organization, it was again the 
Tmidsh power which judged the Servian rayahs. Even after 
1815, when the new insurrection had succeeded, Turkish judges 
continued for some time to act in mixed tribunals side by side 
with the municipal Servian chiefs. Decisions of the Turkish 
police authorities in towns where there were Turkish subjects 
could only be carried out with the approval of the representa- 
tive of the Servian municipality. 

With the development of tiie internal organization of the 
State during the years 1820-1835, and according to the desire, 

7—3 
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more and more awakened in the Servian people, to live autono- 
moudy in every respect, the organization of the judicial power 
progressed materially. The creation of departmental courts, 
and of the National Chancellory, which possessed also judicial 

Eawer, marks the first stage in this reorganization. It was, 
owever, the Constitution of 1838 which supplied a positive 
basis. This Constitution established three kmds of courts : 
Justices of the Peace in the villages, whose organization was 
regulated by Articles 31, 32, and 40 ; Departmental Courts in 
each of the seventeen departments then existing, of which the 
composition and the procedure were laid down by Articles 33, 
34. 35. 38. 39. 41. and 42; and the Court of Appeal in the 
capital, as a court of the second and last instance. The 
organization of the departmental courts, as well as their compe- 
tence in civil and criminal matters, were set forth and fixecl in 
the first case by the Law of the i6th of January, 1840, but it is 
by the Law of the 20th of February, 1865, that they received 
their actual organization, which has never ceased to develop 
and to advance. 

The organization of the Great Coort, or the Court of Appeal, 
is also based upon the Law of the i6th of January, 1840. '^Dien, 
as now, this court had two sections, of which one had compe- 
tence for the seven northern departments and the town of 
Belgrade, while the second had competence for the ten other 
departments (Ordinance of the 9th of October, 1849). The 
perfecting of the organization of the Court of Appeal as second 
and last instance continued from then until it gradually arrived 
at the actual condition determined by the I.aw of the 20th of 
February, 1865, This court examines and judges, according to 
the civil or criminal procedure, in the second or last instance, 
civil affairs, contentious or non-contentious, as well as criminal 
affairs upon which the courts of the first instance have already 
given a preliminary judgment, It is also competent for 
appeals against the decisions of Juges-cwateurs. 

The development of the third instance for the judicial 
power of cassation has taken longer and passed through 
various stages. With the object 01 securing a more exact 
exercise of justice^ and to render it more sure, the Supreme 
Tribunal was instituted in 1846 as a definite court of the third 
and last instance. It possessed the right of examining cases 
judged in the first and second instance. It could annul totally 
or partially the judgment, and order a new trial, or it could 
alter the judgment or approve it. But this power of cassation 
was rendered illusory by a clause (Article 12 of the Law 
of 9th September, 1846) giving %o the discontented party in 
the sentence of the Supreme Tnbunal, in a civil case, the right 
of appealing to the Pnnce within a delay of fifteen days. In 
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order to render this procedure more practical, there was in- 
stituted {by decree of nie 3rd oi August, 1851} in the Ministry of 
Justice the judicial section which had the power to receive 
all appeals against the juc^ment of the courts, and to examine 
the question upon w^iich they should advise the Prince. The 
decision of the Prince was then communicated to the courts. 
The r^ht of revoking judgments, formerly ppssessed by the 
Prince, was suppressed in the new organization of the Supreme 
Tribunal and Court of Cassation (Law of the 28th of December, 
1855). This law suppressed the existence of a right which 
came into being after the revolutionary foundation of the new 
Servian State, and which had as a reason the necessity for 
concentrating the supreme power in one individual and under 
one hand. Bat from the moment when the new Servian State 
had commenced its regular course, the organization of the 
State being regularly constituted, it was inevitable that the 
supreme judicial power of the chief of State should cease. 
According to the Law of 1855, the Supreme Courts of Cassation 
possessed at the same time the power of judging and of re- 
voking judgments. This organization was modified on several 
occasions. Finally, it was definitely fixed by the Law of the 20th 
of February, 1865, which is still in force. According to this law, 
the Court of Cassation is placed above all the courts of ^he first 
instance and of the Court of Appeal, as well as above the 
Cour des Comptes, m so far as it concerns disputes relating to 
State accounts and institutions placed under the control of 
the State. 

In all the kingdom there only exists one Court of Cassation 
— in Belgrade — of three sections, each composed of five judges. 
Its duty is to see that throughout the State the laws, both 
material and formal, in civil cases (contentious or non-conten- 
tious), as well as in criminal cases, should be accurately executed 
according to their text, and in a uniform manner. It is also 
competent to deal with disputes which may arise in the exercise 
of justice between the civil, military, ecclesiastic courts, 
administrative authorities, and the Cour des Comptes, either 
between the comts of the same class, or between courts of 
different classes. The Court of Cassation does not judge : it 
confirms or annuls judgments of the inferior courts by asking 
them to apply the law accurately, and in CEises which fall 
i^gaBy within its competence. The Court of Cassation in 
fiw stance deals in principle with disputed interpretations of 
legal prescriptions; also it resolves certain legal questions 
which are apfdied in various ways. These decisions, with their 
reasons, are included in the special book of decisions of princiide, 
with the signature of all the judges who have come to tiiat 
decision. They are also published by the Court of Cassation 
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in the official journal, and coimntinicated to the Minister of 
Justice. These decisions are binding on the two sections, 
and lor all the Court of Cassation when this court, in two full 
stances, and with at least eleven votes in each, shall not have 
decided differently for the interpretation and application of 
the same le^ prescription. Should such a case appear, the 
Minister of Justice submits it to the National Skupchtina in 
its earliest session. Until then the second decision arrived 
at by the Court of Cassation in full stance carmot be changed. 
Decisions of principle are also given by the Court of Cassation 
in cases where one of its sections asl^ that the court should 
decide the true sense and signification of a certain legal dis- 
position in order to secure uniformity in the aptdication of the 
law. Besides, the Court of Cassation, gathered in full stance, 
gives its advice upon the request of the Minister of Justice 
upon some point of law, or when the Court of Cassation, after 
Irving recognized the need, asks that a law should be amended, 
or that there should be created a new law ; further, when the 
court has to submit observations to the Minister of Justice 
dealing with a decision taken by him, if it be found that such 
is not m conformity with existing law, or has not been arrived 
■at by legal means, making it impossible of acceptance. Finally, 
the Court of Cassation in full stance settles cases in which an 
inferior court has not adopted the observations made upon 
one of its judgments by a section of the Court of Cassation. 
Such has been, briefly, the development of the judicial power 
in Servia since that nation commenced an autonomous life ; 
from that time when justice weis dispensed by the mayor of 
the village, to the creation of an organization of regular judicial 
power which acts in judging or examining in two or three 
instances — a system which guarantees the r^;ular application 
of the law for the benefit of all those whose rights have been 
injured or threatened, as well as in all cases where the laws of 
public order have been violated. 

The value of this judicial organization is all the greater 
because the courts, according to the Constitution, are inde- 
pendent. In order to dispense justice they are not submitted 
to any authority: they only judge and decide according to 
the law. The legislative and executive power may not 
exercise judicial functions, neither may the courts exercise 
legislative or executive power. No court or organization of 
judicial authority may be created otherwise than by law. 
Under no title or under no condition may extraordinary 
courts or judicial commissions be instituted. No court 
may institute actions against anybody unless it be competent 
according to the law. The presence of at least three judges 
IS necessary before the courts can dispense justice. Justice 
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is dispensed in the courts publicly, save in such cases as the 
courts consider it necessary to exclude the public in the in- 
terests of order or public morals. The discussion and the 
vote are secret. Judgments are pronounced aloud and 
publicly. Each judgment and each decision must give the 
motives and the reasons according to law upon which they are 
based. Judges exercising judicial power are irremovable. 
Justice is dispensed in the name of the King. Judges may 
not be despoiled of their rank nor deprived of their posts against 
their will, save in virtue of the judgment of the regular courts, 
or of a disciplinary condemnation by Court of Cassation. 
They cannot be held responsible before the law for acts which 
they have accomplished as judges, without the authorization 
of the Court of Cassation ; they cannot be replaced without 
their written consent. Judges may not be retired against their 
wish, save in cases where they have passed the age of sixty, 
or have accomplished forty years of public service, or when 
they are attacked by bodily or intellectual infirmity which 
will not allow them to exercise their judicial functions. In 
this last case, however, a judge can omy be retired with the 
approval of the Court of Cassation. 

Such are the arrangements that the Constitution has pre- 
scribed relating to the judicial power in Servia, and also the 
prerogatives guaranteed by the Constitution to the judges — 
organs of judicial power which have as a result the guarantee 
of the independetfce of judicial action, and of the conviction 
of the judges in the application of the law. But in order that 
the action of the judicial power may rise completely to its 
highest standard, a Constitution and special laws relating to 
judges define what qualities the judges should possess. In order 
to become a judge in Servia, one must possess the rights of 
citizenship; fulfil the general conditions demanded for State 
service, and have finisned the course of law in a Servian or 
foreign University. In order toAje a judge in the superior court, 
it is necessary, besides this, to have spent either in the judicial 
service, or as a lawyer, or as a professor of law, the number 
of years exactly laid down by the Constitution. In order to 
place the independence of the judges beyond the influence 
of the administrative power, the Constitution has established 
election as the means of filling vacancies in the courts of all 
instances. The method is as follows : The judges of the 
courts of the first instance are chosen from a list of candidates 
proposed by the Minister of Justice, assisted by the President 
of the Courts of Cassation and Appeal. This list must contain 
at least twice the number of candidates for the number 
of vacant posts. The presidents of the courts of the first in- 
stance are chosen from two lists, of which one is proposed by 
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the Court of Cassation, and the other by the Court of Appeal. 
The presidents and the judges of the Courts of Cassation and 
of Appeal are also elected from two lists, of which one is pro- 
posed by the Council of State, and the other by the Court of 
Cassation. In each of the lists of candidates there must be 
twice as man^ as there are [daces vacant. The same candidates 
may appear in one or two lists. The Kiag appoints all the 
judges upon the proposal of the Minister of Justice, choosing 
them from amongst the candidates proposed, as explained 
above. 

In order to give a material basis for the independence of 
the judge's position, and in order to insure a life free from 
care, the law has prescribed for them the following remunera- 
tion : The President of the Court of Cassation, who has the 
right of a member of the Council of State, receives 10,000 francs 
yearly ; the President of the Court of Appeal 8,000 francs, 
and at the end of a period of four years 8,500 francs ; to judges 
of the Court of Cassation 7,000 francs, at the end of a period of 
four years 8,000 francs ; the judges of the Court of Appeal 5,000 
francs, at the end of a period of four years 6,000 francs ; 
the president of the courts of first instance 5,000 francs, 
at the end of a period of four years 6,000 francs ; judges of 
courts of the first instance 3,000 francs, and after each period 
of three years an increase of 500 francs, until their salary 
reaches the maximum of 5,000 francs per aimum. 

Notwithstanding the irresponsibility and the irremovability 
which are guaranteed to him by the Constitution, a judge does 
not enjoy immunity for crimes and misdemeanours which he 
may commit in the exercise of his functions, and is not pro- 
tected from pecuniary responsibihty, if in the exercise of his 
functions he has prejudicwi the interests of private people by 
his own fault. In such cases complaint against the judge 
may be made to the Court of Cassation either direcdy or 
through the intermediary of the Ministry of Justice. The 
Court of Cassation, after examination of the complaint, decides 
if it be necessary for the judge to be judged. This decision 
is never taken by the Court save after havmg had the written 
reply of the ju^e to the complaint made against him. In 
the case of an affirmative decision, the Court of Cassation 
indicates at the same time amongst the ordinary courts that 
one before which the judge in question should be tried. These 
arrangements for the responsibility of judges for illegal acts 
committed by them in the exercise of their function constitute 
an excellent guarantee for the honest administration of justice. 
They assist in strengthening the judicial independence and the 
stability of the judges, and cannot fail to create full confidence 
in the regular application of the law. We may say with pride 
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of the kingdom of Servia and of its tribtmal : Jusfitia regnomm 

The Ministry of Justice is placed at the head of all the 
institutions of judicial service as supreme administrative 
aothority in everything concerning justice. At its head is 
the Minister of Justice, member of the Royal Goveroment, 
responsible for the affairs of his department. The foundation 
of this Ministry as an organized eidministration rests upon 
the Law of Central Administration of the 29th of May, 1839. 
For some time the affairs of public instruction were joined to 
the Ministry of Justice. The organization of this Ministry 
has undergone various changes, of which the most important 
has been mentioned before — the division into two sections 
of administrative and judicial. The present organization of the 
Ministry of Justice rests upon the Law of Central Administra- 
tion of the country of the lOth of March, 1863. The principal 
functions of the Ministry according to this law are : (i) To 
supervise all the administrations which dispense justice, and 
see that they keep within the limits of the law and efficiently 
fulfil their duty, (z) To work towards the perfecting of 
justice and towards a rational organization of^ judicial ad- 
ministration ; to impart instruction for the rapid and sure 
conduct of cases, but always without changing or amending 
in this the prescriptions of the law or limiting the independence 
of justice. (3) To see that the judgments are carried out as 
they are given. (4) To make propositions to the King with 
regard to pardoning those condemned. (5) To supervise the 
good organization of penitentiary establishments. (6) To 
arrange and publish the collection of laws and regulations. 

The Minister of Justice has also the duty of controlling the 
work of all the courts, which report to him every three months 
upon the cases and upon the actual number of those detained 
in the prisons of the courts, as well as statistics upon all the 
work of the courts. These statistics are sent to the State 
Statistical Bureau. He also exercises control over all the 
sections of his service and the conduct of his employ^. He 
makes proposals to the King as he thinks fit, and takes into 
account those qualities required by law, for the nomination 
of judges and presidents of all the courts, of secretaries, and 
minor officials of the courts, from amoiLgst those candidates 
who have been chosen according to the conditions of the 
Constitution and the law. The Minister alone is responsible 
for the appomtment of the other employes of the offices. 
He may refer judges to the Court of Cassation for misde- 
meanours committed in the exercise of their functions, and other 
functionaries to the Council of State, which is the disciplinary 
court for State emi^oyfe (Constitution, Article 44, Section 5). 
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Since the Minister of Justice should know better than anybody 
the defects of the different laws, he has amongst his powers 
the preparation of new projects of law, principally those 
which concern the judicial service. These projects are pre- 
pared either by the Ministry itself, or by Commissions the mem- 
bers of which are elected and nominated by the Minister of 
Justice. In the Budget of the State for 1905 there appears 
a special credit for the work of these Commissions, which are 
to be charged with the work of preparing a new commercial 
code, civil and criminal judicial procedure, and also with the 
preparatioD of the materials for a new civil and criminal court. 
The Minister of Justice controls the profession of a lawyer in 
Servia. The practice of this professi<Hi was first regulated 
by the Law of the 28th of February, 1862, then by that of the 
15th of June, 1865, which is in force to-day. According to 
this law, lawyers are nominated by the Minister of Justice for 
those departments which they choose themselves. They 
must be possessed of a l^ai d^ee, and comply with all the 
conditions required by law. The Minister of Justice is the 
keeper of the Seals of State ; it is he who attaches them upon 
the laws in the name of the Kii^. 

In Servia justice is dispensed according to positive codified 
laws, drawn up in conformity with the character and juridical 
feeling of the Servian people in accordance with the principles 
and state of judicial science at the period when the various 
laws were created. 

The Civil Code was promulgated on the 25th of March, Z844, 
and its 950 paragraphs, with their amendments, cover the whole 
of private rights. It was drawn up for the most part on the 
model of the general Civil Code of Austria of i8ir. But it 
contains also many original clauses, particularly regarding family 
rights and the law of inheritance. These clauses have been 
inserted because of national customs, because of family and 
Zadruga conditions, and the manner in which the people 
regard the right of men and women to inherit. In its other 
sections, especially those relating to the law of property, of 
positions, of servitudes, of contracts in general, and special 
sorts of contracts, etc., the Civil Code of Servia has embodied 
— although by an indirect intermediary — Roman law, and 
has therefore in a measure the same basis as the other European 
Civil Codes of private law. 

The first law in the direction of civil judicial procedure was 
passed 00 the 21st of October, 1853, and was later replaced 
by that of the 12th February, i860. The civil procedure in 
force to-day was established by the Law of the 20th of February, 
1865. Hiis date is also that of the Law for the Oi:gamzation of 
Courts of Appeal and Cassation. The judicial procedure 
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contains 523 paragraphs, of which many have been amended 
and altered. The fundamental principle of this law is that 
without pleading there can be no judgment. This code 
regulates the competence of all courts, prescribes the procedure, 
instruction, and judgment of the first instance, and of the 
sapeiior instances, and assures the credit and the execution of 
judgment. With the exception of the pleadings, the reply, 
and the appeal, the procedure is gener^y oral ; the takii^ 
of evidence is public. A new project of law dealing with the 
execution of sentences, and destined to replace in this respect 
the present clauses of the civil procedure, has been submitted 
to the legislative body. This project has been drawn up after 
the most perfect codes dealing with these questions. 

The Cmninal Court dates from the zSth of March, i860. 
Criminal acts are divided into three categories : crimes, mis- 
demeanoora, and contraventions. The Prussian Criminal 
Court of 1853 was taken as model. Amongst the 396 para- 
graphs which form this Code in Servia, a great number have 
been modified and enlarged in the course of recent years. 
The punishments which are pronounced by virtue of this Code 
are the following : Penalty of death (by shooting) ; forced 
labour (of which the duration may not ejttend beyond twenty 
years) ; detention (from two to twenty years) ; imprisonment 
(from thirty days to five years) ; the deprivation of duties ; 
the loss of civil rights ; the confiscation of the instruments 
of the criminal (which are the result or the instrument of the 
crime, or are intended for that purpose — here it is a question 
of the instruments of the criminal or of direct accomplices) ; 
the interdiction (permanent or temporary) of the exercise of 
a profession ; escpulsion (the interdiction of living in a certain 
place for a maximum period of two years) ; police surveillance 
{with regard to those condemned for theit, brigandage and 
complicity, and arson). 

The four last punishments, as well as generally fwlice sur- 
veillance, are not inflicted separately or in combination, other 
than as accessory and additional punishments to the others 
enumerated above, and only in cases specially designated by 
the law. The clauses relating to temptation, complicity, 
circumstances which excuse or diminish the punishment, 
extenuating and aggravating circumstances, prescription — 
all these resemble very closely the principles adopted in 
ap-to-date criminal law. The clauses dealing with the various 
acts in the Servian Code are generally identical with those 
in the Code which has been used as a model. 

The Code of Judicial Criminal Procedure, which dates from 
the loth of April, 1865, contains 358 paragraphs, and lays 
down the regulations concerning the t^ng of evidence and 
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the judgment of crimes and misdemeanours. Nobody can 
be condemned and punished for any act whatsoever until 
this act has been proved and judged according to the r^ula- 
tions established by this Code. The Code is partly devoted 
to the theory of evidence, and partly to that of accusation. 
In order to establish the proof of a fact, it employs a sj^tem 
of proof regulated and detennined with precision as far as 
concerns the composition of the proofs. The person accused 
of the crime must have a defender before the court in the 
principal proceedings. For other guilty ones this right is 
facultative. While there is a livdy mscussion in modem 
legislation on the question of the participation of the defendant 
in the preliminary inquiry, such participation has been recog- 
nized in principle in Servia by Article 153 of the Constitution. 
The constitutional clause stipulating .that nobody may be judged 
by a judge who is not competent receives its fulfilment by the 
prescriptions of the criminal procedure, which regulate the 
competence of the powers of investigation and of the judicial 
authorities. 

The procedure is divided into three parts : (i) Preliminary 
examination by the police ; (2) judicial examination ; (3) trial 
before thecourt. This is public, and guarantees the authoritative 
conduct of the whole proceeding. Judgments of the first 
instance may be made the object of an appeal to the Court 
of Appeal, and of reference to the Court of Cassation. Only 
sentences of death are submitted to the superior tribunal, and 
by the Minister of Justice to the King, with a view to eventual 
pardon. The Code also contains the regulations for the carry- 
ing out of judgment in criminal cases, and the regulations relative 
to the renewal of examination and judgment in criminal cases. 

The Police Regulations, which date from the i8th of May, 
1850, and were amended in 1873, 1876, and 1904, lay down the 
procedure for crimes which are judged by the communal 
courts or by the police, and for which the courts of the first 
instance have the power of revision. 

The jury is an ancient Slav juridical institution, notably 
Servian, which existed in the 13th and 14th centuries, and 
v4iich found a place in the celebrated Code of the Tsar Dushan 
in the year 1349. In the new Servian State the jury was 
instituted for tfie first time by the Law of the 21st of October, 
1871, \rfiich was replaced by that of the 31st of March, 1893. 
According to the law in force at present, the jury only judges 
the following crimes and misdemeanours : Theft with violence, 
acts of brigandage, arson, damage or destruction of things or 
Antrui of value above 100 francs. The jurors judge accord- 
ing to their convictions and knoviedge of the afiair, and may 
return a verdict only of ' Guilty ' or ' JNot guilty ' to the accusa- 
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tion, w^ile the ap[rfication of the law is reserved for the court 
urtiich pronounces judgment upon the act, and eventui^y 
decides the punishment and damages. One may appeal to 
the Court of Cassation against the judgments and decisions 
of the Court of Jury, but this complaint can only concern the 
former side of the affair, and the procedure of the quarter 
of assizes. It cannot touch the value of the proofs. If the 
law has been wrongly applied by a jury's decision, the Court 
of Cassation annuls the sentence, and sends it back to the 
tribunal with its observations, in order that they shall bring 
in another judgment. 

The Commercial Code dates from the i6th of January, 
i860, and is composed of two parts. The first part de^ 
with merchants, business books, commercial societies, com- 
mission agents, export agents, transport agents, as weU as 
the means of provmg commercial affairs. The second part 
deals with bills of exdiange. The two parts of the Code were 
almost entirely drawn from the French Commercial Code. How- 
ever, in the part devoted to bills of exchange there are clauses 
borrowed from the general law of exchange in force in Germany 
until the appearance of the new Commercial Code. The 
clauses of the Commercial Code relating to companies (31 to 38 
and 41 to 44) have been replaced by a new law. 

The Company Law was sanctioned on the loth of December, 
1896. It is based on the principles of modem company legisla- 
tion, and lays down in 106 Articles the necessary regulations 
for the developmrait of this form of association, commercial 
or financial. There exist, also, two laws dealing with in- 
dustrial property that may be considered under the heading 
of private law : the Law for the Protection of Industrial and 
Trade Marks (the 30th of May, 1884, with 36 Articles), and 
the Law for the Protection of Samples and Patterns (the 30th of 
May, 1884, with 34 Articles), coinciding almost absolutely with 
the legislation of other European States in this respect. They 
were made necessary by the commercial treaties of Servia, 
Germany, and Austro-Hungary, and it is principally foreign 
merchants in Servia who benefit by the protection of their 
products against the oampetition and imitation of their own 
country. The number of trade-marks and patterns of Servian 
origin covered by the law is insigmficant. In 1885 the Minister 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, published a special 
regulation deaiiiLg with the carrying out of these laws. It 
must be noticed here that Servia has adhered to the Conven- 
tion of Paris of the aoth of March, 1883, for the protection of 
industrial property — a convention which guarantees the rights 
of priority, of patterns, of samples, and of trade-marks, accord- 
ing to the conditions of Article 4. 
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The Law of Public Exchanges, promulgated in 1886, has as 
an object the encouragement ot the trade of the country, and 
allows of the formation, with the authorization of the IkGnister 
of Commerce, of exchanges for goods, money, and bonds. 
The transactions on the Exchange are according to law, and 
are such as are concluded in the public hall of the Exchange, 
and relate to all articles of commerce which can be dealt in 
and quoted on the Exchange in question. The business of 
the Exchange is considered as commercial business. Special 
statutes were made for the foundation of the Belgrade 
Exchange, the only one which exists in Servia at present. 

The Law of Procedure in Bankruptcy dates from the 17th of 
March, 1861, and must therefore be reckoned amongst the 
older legislative works. In 155 paragraphs the formal and 
actual law of bankruptcy are dealt with, taking as a model 
the old Austrian law. The clauses upon obligatory agreement, 
completed in 1876, were founded upon the Austrian law of 
1868. Commissions composed of specialists who have been 
occupied during several years in the Ministry of Justice have 
drawn up a new project of law for bankruptcy, which contains 
the principles of the most modem legislation, and provides 
for a prompt regulation of bankrupts' possessions and a speedy 
satisfaction to creditors. Also toe dauses dealing with the 
juridical actions of the creditors before the bankruptcy are 
carefully drawn up. There has also been drawn up a project 
of law dealing with transactions outside of the bankruptcy. 
These two projects have also been studied by the Counol 
of State, which possesses, under the Constitution, the right 
of examining laws before they are submitted to the leg^a- 
tive body, and they will soon be presented to the National 
Assembly. 

The luning Law (15th of April, 1865) and the Law of Rivers 
and their Use (26th of December, 1878) may be indaded in 
this survey of the Law of Individuals, since they influence it 
in a certain measure. 

Finally, the Law of Taxation of the 6th of December, 1896, 
is applied to all the codes and laws mentioned above. It 
must be noted that the Servian legislation with regard to 
private law has existed for fifty or sixty years, and that 
during this time the national life, sodal condition, and economic 
relations have been much changed and improved. Juridical 
sdence has also in many respects advanced new prindples 
and new rules. In order to satisfy the actual needs arising 
from this progress, the Ministry of Justice has asked for the 
necessary credits for a new qualification of the Civil and Penal 
Codes, and of the procedures rdative to these, as well as to the 
Commercial Code. The legislative body has already voted this 
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credit. The preparation of these different codes will be 
confided to special Commissions of jurists, who, with the least 
possible delay, will follow a course of work already marked 
out in the Ministry of Justice. 

Communal courts exist in each autonomous commune, town 
or country. They are composed of the President of the 
Commune, or his representatives, and two assistants ; there 
is also a grefBer. Tney deal with cases where the amount at 
stake does not exceed 200 francs, also in cases of criances 
immobiliires, or bills of exchange, not exceeding 100 francs 
in value, excepting such as rdate to succession £tnd rural 
servitude. They are able to form arbitral courts together 
with the parties interested, having obtained their consent, 
for cases of the above value. The accusation in the communal 
courts are either oral or written, but the defence is only oral. 
The courts interrogate publicly the parties and the witnesses, 
examine the case simply, and at once give a verbal and public 
judgment, acting upon the proofs brought forward. They 
themselves carry out their judgments, save such as relate to 
removable property. Sentences up to a value of 20 francs 
are to be immeiliately carried out. Judgments are r^stered, 
and a written copy of them must be riven to the parties at 
issue if they pay the necessary costs. In those cases specified 
by law an appeal may be made against the judgment of these 
courts within a period of eight years. 

There exist the following State courts of the first instance : 
Twentynsne departmental courts of the first instance, one 
in each department ; the court of the first instance in the town 
of Belgrade ; the Commercial Court of Belgrade. Judgments 
are given in the courts of the first instance by three judges, 
assisted by a greffier. The more important departmental 
courts possess a greater number of judges and several sections. 
In the Commercial Court the jud^ents are always given by 
the president, assisted by a State judge and by three judges 
belonging to the commercial class, who are elected for one 
year (six ordinary judges and six substitutes). The compe- 
tence of the courts of the first instance in civil cases is either 
personal, according to the domicile of the accused, or material, 
when the amount in dispute exceeds 200 francs, and for 
criances immobiliires, or bills of exchange, when it is a ques- 
tion of a greater sum than a 100 francs. Also, for articles 
which cannot be valued, with the exception of rural servitude. 
In criminal affairs they judge all the crimes and misdemeanours 
at ordinary courts or at courts of assize. The Commercial 
Court is competent for the town of Belgrade and the five 
divisions of the department of Belgrade in all matters to which 
the law has given a commercial nature. A special organiza- 
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tion exists which was granted to the court by the Law of the 
i2th of Decembw", 1859. 

In the other departments where there is no Commercial 
Court the parties interested in any commercial case may ask 
for the substitution of a commercial judge for a State judge. 
Twelve such commercial judges are elected for a term of one 
year, as is the case in the Commercial Court of Belgrade. 
The courts of the first instance of the department and of the 
town of Belgrade are also courts for cases of curaielle. ' This 
function is exercised by a special judge, chosen from amongst 
the personnel of the court, and appointed by royal ukase on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Justice. The courts 
are competent to deal with bankruptcies in the case of a lack 
of agreement amongst the creditors (in addition to the Com- 
mercial Court, for merchants who are otherwise placed under 
its jurisdiction). They are the court of mortgage for their 
district. The mortgage books are kept and stored in the 
court-houses. In civil a£Eairs the courts constitute the second 
instance for arbitral courts, and the second and last instance 
for appeals against the sentences of the communal courts. In 
questions of contraventions they are also the second and last 
instance for appeals against the decisionsof the communal courts 
and the police authority. Each court has its special budget. 

The Court of Appeal, as a court of second instance, has 
competence in the following civil cases : Where the valued 
estate cannot be estimated ; where the value is about 420 francs ; 
against the decisions of the curateur judge. In criminal 
cases it is competent for all cases in which the accused has been 
sentenced to a punishment, if the appeal has been made by 
the accused or by the public prosecutor. It examines without 
appeal judgments in which the case of death has been pro- 
nounced. The Court of Appeal is at Belgrade, and is the only 
one for all Servia. There are two sections, and the judgments 
are given by five judges, assisted by a clerk of the court. When 
judgments or sentences are submitted to the Court of Appeal 
for examination, it may approve them or send ^hem back to 
the lower court, in order to complete the sentence or make a 
new examination if it be necessary, in which case the lower 
court does not give a new sentence, but sends to the Court of 
Appeal first with the complementary examination. If, how- 
ever, the Court of Appeal finds that the lower court has not 
correctly appreciated the evidence or other circumstances, 
or that the sentence has been given contrary to the law, it 
will itself pronounce a new sentence. 

The Court of Cassation, which is at Belgrade, is the court 
of the third and last instance for all Servia. It consists of 
three sectirais, each composed of five judges. The Court of 
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Cassation is competent in civil cases for the examination of 
all the conrts of first instance ; the decisions and resolutions 
of the Court of Accounts in so far as this is the State Court 
of Accounts ; the judgments of the courts of the first 
instance for which the Court of Appeal is not competent, as 
well as all the judgments of the Court of Appeal. In criminal 
cases the court examines all the final sentences and decisions 
of the lower courts, but only when so requested, save in cases 
of death sentence, in which it acts ex o^icio, without any re- 
quest having been formulated. New proofs are not admitted 
in an appeal. The rulings of the Court of Cassation with 
regard to decisions of the lower tribunals are binding upon 
those courts. Against such judgments the lower courts may 
bring forward adverse arguments, which will be considered by 
the Court of Cassation m full sitting. Besides these courts, 
there axe also certain special courts. Arbitral courts, save 
in cases laid down by law, depend upon the agreement of the 
parties to an action, but their composition and procedure are 
fixed by law sdso, the Court of Exchanges dealing with the 
cases arising out of financial transaction. 

All of the State courts have judicial vacations (from the 
i6th of June to the 31st of July), during which the judges 
sitting in the courts of the first instance only deal with certain 
ui^ent affairs, while their decisions are examined in the Court 
of Cassation by a special section composed of three judges. 

Besides the above courts, there are also in Servia ecclesias- 
tical courts and military conrts. The former are imdet the 
control of the Minister of Public Instruction, the latter under 
that of the Ministry of War. 

There exist in Servia penitentiary establishments at Belgrade, 
Pojarevats, and Nish, where those condemned execute their 
sentences of forced labour, imprisonment, or reclusion. These 
establishments are under the control of the Ministry of Justice. 
Iq 1905 the budget for their maintenance amotmted to 469,994 
francs. The olcfest of these penitentiary establishments is at 
Belgrade, which was founded in 1851 as an agricultural peni- 
tentiary, and which received its present organization by the 
ministerial regulations of 1868. It is devoted to prisoners 
condemned to forced labour or imprisonment with hard labour. 
The establishment is divided into two sections, one of which 
is situated in the fortress of Belgrade, where the prisoners are 
confined in sixteen places, and the other at Topchider. All 
prisoners under age are confined in a special portion of the 
second section, whatever the sentence wnich they are under- 
going. Such prisoners are separated from the other prisoners, 
and there is a special school for them, in which the priest of 
the prison teaches them to read and to write, as well as arith- 
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metic and religioas instruction. They are also taught to culti- 
vate the ground, and to make wooden utensils. Special care 
is devoted to their moral instruction. In the section at Top- 
chider the adult prisoners are employed on the work of the 
model farm and of the State domain situated in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Belgrade prison ia furnished with a special factory for 
the employment of the prisoners. Here the trades of car- 
pentering, turning, smiths' work, wheelwrights' work, the 
making of barrels, locksmiths' work, are practised. A certain 
portion of the results of the sale of goods thus manufactured 
belongs to the prisoners, who use it for their personal needs, 
with the permission of the head of the prison. The work is 
executed for the State or for private individuals. Many 
prisoners, after having remained for a considerable time in 
the factory, leave the prison with a complete knowledge of a 
trade, thus possessing an assured means of livelihood. Some 
of the prisoners of the Belgrade prison are employed in agricul- 
tural works in the State domains of Liuhitchevo and 
Dobritchevo. In February, 1905, the head of the Belgrade 
prison founded a library for the prisoners, which grew in 
sevei^ weelu to 2,000 works, thanks to the gifts of benevolent 
individuals. 

The second prison was founded at Pojarevats in 1865, and 
is devoted to men sentenced to imprisonment, as well as to 
women sentenced either to imprisonment or forced labour. 
The men are housed in a special building which formerly 
served as a barracks ; the women occupy a building constructed 
in 1875. The two sections are under the direction of the same 
head of the prison, whilst the women's section is also under 
the superrision of a woman, among whose duties is that of 
teaching women's trades to the prisoners. 

The prison of Nish was founded in 1878, when the territory 
of Servia was increased by four new departments after the 
war, and when the increase in the number of prisoners made 
such a new establishment necessary. The prison at Nish is 
reserved for men condemned to forced labour or imprisonment 
in the four departments annexed to Servia in 1878. The 
prisoners are confined in certain buildings of the fortress. 
They are employed in public works outside the prison, or in 
a workshop which has been specially established for them 
for the carrying on of different trades. 

There are special regulations relating to penitentiary estab- 
lishments which deal with the questions of internal discipline, 
food, duties of heads of prisons and gaolers, of chaplains and 
teachers, of inspectors, and other employes, as well as afiairs 
relating to the hospital. On the X5th of February, 1905, 
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there were confined in all the prisons a total of 2,756 prisoners, 
including both men and women, while there were employed 
125 warders. 

Since 1898 there is a law dealing with the conditional setting 
at liberty of prisoners confined in the prisons. Prisoners may 
be freed before having completed their sentence or receiving 
pardon in the following cases : If they have been sentenced 
to more than two years' imprisonment with hard labour or 
of forced labour, or more than twelve months' imprisonment ; 
if, during their confinement in the prison, their conduct is 
such as to lead to the belief that they have altered their way 
of life ; if, before their sentence, they were hard-working ; or 
if their family or other circumstances lead to the certain belief 
that they will live honestly and comport themselves suitably 
when liberated. Conditional liberation can, however, never 
be granted before the prisoner has finished half his sentence, 
or two-thirds if he is undergoing a second imprisonment. 
Conditional liberation is the result of the deliberation and 
decision of a Commission specially nominated by the Minister 
at Justice from among the judges of the higher Court. There 
are special regulations governing this. This conditional 
liberaUon continues as long as the individual thus set free 
behaves well, and as long as his sentence has not come to an 
end, unless he be pardoned during the period of his conditional 
liberation. The conditional liberation is ended, and the 
prisoner is returned to the prison in order to complete his 
sentence, if his conduct is not satisfactory, especially if he has 
committed the smallest crime, if he is suspected with good 
reason, if he lives without working, or if there is a doubt that 
his means of existence are honestly come by. The conditional 
liberation is also annulled if the prisoner frequents bad company 
or people who have undergone sentences for crimes, and con- 
tinues to frequent them despite the remonstrances of the 
authorities ; or if he changes his residence without the authoriza- 
tion of the police. When a prisoner who has enjoyed condi- 
tional freedom is brought back to prison, such time as he has 
passed outside as a freed man is not redconed in the term of 
his sentence. Such are the principal conditions of the law 
of conditional liberation of prisoners. Since it came into force 
it has given good results, and only a very small proportion of 
those thus conditionally freed have been sent back to prison 
in order to continue their sentence. 

At the present moment the Ministry of Justice is actively 
working towards the creation of a modem prison which, acting 
upon the advice of special commissions nominated to study 
the question, will be established on the Irish system. Tire 
site tms already been chosen, surveyed, and allotted. It com- 

8— a 
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prises twenty hectares for all the prison buildings, and sixty 
hectares of land for agricultural work. The estaUishment will 
be constructed from the funds allotted to the construction of 
prisons, funds which receive half of the results of the work of 
the prisons, and all economies realized upon the maintenance 
of those detained during judicial examination, as well as the 
sums paid for the employment of prisoners in handicrafts. 
In this way a serious need will be filled, and an institution will 
be created which will largely contribute to the correction of 
criminals. These, morally regenerated, may again be useful 
to that society which has been forced to exclude them from 
their midst for a period in order to make them expiate their 
fault. Servia will, at the same time, in this way be fuliilling 
a duty towards the civilization imposed upon her as a civilized 
State — « position to which she holds with all her energy, and 
with the greatest and most unanimous desire for progress. 



CHAPTER VI n 



BY THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 

There has been a full rect^nition of the supreme value to 
the country of education in its most modem sense. This is 
the only foundation upon which the future of the nation can 
safely rest. The whole of the educational system is frankly 
national, and tends to keep alive all the feelings and ideals 
of the Servian race which were formerly called mto constant 
use by war and attack, within and without. The school 
to-day plays a most important part in national development ; 
school-teachers are among the best paid of of6,cials ; while from 
amongst the professors the majonty of the members of the 
various cabinets are chosen. The younger generations are 
most eager to learn ; there is very little, if any, need to force 
them to the schools. It is a compulsory educational system, 
where the only compulsion is keeping scholars away when 
there is no accommodation for them. 

The whole of the education system of Servia is placed 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction (Minisiire de f In- 
struction Publique ei des Cultes). The organization of this 
Ministry was settled on the 14th of January, 1880, and covers 
the fdlowing ground : The direction, in conformity with the 
laws, of all public instruction in the kingdom of Servia ; the good 
supervision and the advancement of general and special 
instruction ; the exercise of control over aU public and private 
schools, over literary and learned societies, as well as over 
establishments of instruction, save such as are placed under 
the direction of another Ministry by special laws. This 
Ministry in certain cases also possesses the direction according 
to law, of all ecclesiastical aflairs which are not the special 
charge of the episcopal assembly or the different Bishops — 
in all cases in consultation with the episcopal assembly. The 
Ministry of Education also controls religious affairs, religious 
institutions and establishments, other than those of the State 
religion. It supervises the maintenance of order in establish- 
"7 
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ments for instruction, in institutions and in religious houses 
of all creeds. This Ministry is divided into two sections — 
that of public instruction {teaching schools and school litera- 
ture) and that of public worship. At the head of the Ministry 
is the Minister. It is he who gives orders and who signs all 
decisions and documents of his department. Should it be 
necessary, he designates higher officios of the Ministry to take 
his place to this extent, as the law itself does not authorize 
these officials to conduct certain matters of secondary impor- 
tance as representatives of the Minister. There are attached 
to the Ministry two special institutions — the Council of Public 
Education, which gives to the Minister deliberate advice upon 
all questions specmed by law, or which the Minister sends 
specially to the Council for study, for preparation, for report, 
or for approval ; and the Permanent Jury of Examinations, 
which examines those candidates who come up for examination 
as professors in secondary schools and normal schools. The 
Ministry of Education publishes a monthly journal, called the 
Provetni Glasmk, which is its official organ. This paper has 
scientific and pedagogic sections, as well as official. 

The educational development of the various lands inhabited 
by Servians is uneven, and there is no doubt that in this 
respect the kingdom of Servia stands first, although the country 
has been free only some hundred years. The total sum 
expended in 1904 by the State on education was 5,447,769 francs, 
besides which the communal authorities had also an educa- 
tional expenditure. 

The object of the common schools is the education of children 
in national sentimenf , their preparation for the life of citizens, 
and es[>ecially the spread of instruction amongst the people 
by teaching them to read and write in the Servian language. 
There are three classes of common schools — infant schods, 
primary schools, and higher primary schools. The course of 
study in the primary schools is for six years, of which four 
are compulsory. The schools are free, and may be either 
boys', gitis', or mixed schools. The infants' schools take 
children from the age of four to seven years. The higher 
primary schools are established in such places as have primary 
schools which do not include the fifth and sixth classes, and 
the courses last three winters, in order not to interfere with 
the course of life and work. These schools may be under the 
district authorities, and attached to the district agricultural 
institution ; in this case the instruction is principaUy agricul- 
tural. There may be common schools in the towns, possess- 
ing a cotfrse of Mucation largely industrial and commercial ; 
in this case the course is for two years. These schools are the 
first serious effort in Servia to give to the population special 
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education suited to their special needs in afterlife. In this 
the agricultural schotds are naturally the most vital, and also 
successfid. School buildings are erected by the communes, 
which must also furnish the furniture and school materials. 
Poor communes which have to construct a school receive 
assistance from the district, the department, and the State 
authorities. 

The school year commences on the ist of September, and 
is ended by a formal examination, which must be completed 
between the ist and 291!^ of June. There are holidays at 
Christmas and Easter for ten days, on Sundays and feast- 
days, as well as the afternoon of Thursday. The school 
authorities have the right to grant to the pupils of the higher 
classes holidays of seven days twice a year. The time at which 
the optional holidays take jdace depends upon the conditions 
of the needs of the national work in the different localities. 
The Minister of Education has the right to permit the 
neductitHl of the hours of instruction in different classes to 
a half-day, upon the proposal of a departmental school 
council. 

The following subjects are taught in the primary schools : 
Christian religion, Servian language, and reading of ecclesias- 
tical Slav ; geography and history ; arithmetic and geometry ; 
study of Nature and agriculture (for boys) ; house-work (for 
girls) ; handicrafts, drawing, and penmanship ; singing ; 
gynmastic exercise and games. The curriculum for the first 
to the fourth classes was established in 1899, that of the 
fifth and sixth classes in 1904. There exist only five fifth 
classes — two at Bdgrade, one at Obrenovats, one at Pojare- 
vats, and one at nokouphe. At Fojarevats this fifth class 
is a class for girls, the others- being for boys. Up to the school 
year of 1904-1905 there existed no sixth dasses. 

In order to enter the first class of the primary school the 
children of towns must have reached the age of six years 
completed, while those of the country must be aged twelve 
years. Boys who are older than eleven and girls over ten 
cannot enter the first class. The marks obtained by the 
scholars in the different subjects, as well as their conduct, are 
entered into a book twice a year — in the first half of January, 
and between the ist and 29th of October. It is not the teacher, 
but the school inspector or a Ministerial inspector, who decides 
the transfer of sdiolars into a higher class. This is decided 
at the school inspection at the end of the year, taking into 
account the resmts achieved by the scholar in the various 
subjects, as well as his aptitude and his diligence. At the 
end of the school year a public and formal examination takes 
place in the presence of the school inspector or the Ministerial 
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inspector and the school committee. Prizes are distributed 
on this occasion to such scholars as merit them. 

The teachers are permanent or provisional. In the boys' 
and mixed schools the teaching is in the hands of men, in 
girls' schools in 'that of women teachers. Should there be 
a shortage of masters, the two lowest classes of the mixed 
schools and of the boys' schools may be conducted by mis- 
tresses. In the infants schools the education of the children 
is in the hands of special mistresses. The permanent masters 
or mistresses must be Servian subjects, must have finished the 
course of philosophy or the normal school for teachers, and 
have passed the teachers' examination. At the end of two 
years they can undergo a practical examination in pedagogy. 
If they have not passed this examination, they can receive no 
increase of salary. When they have passed it, they are sure 
of an increase of salary, and a pension after the maximum 
terms of five years' service. In default of properly accredited 
candidates, provisional masters or mistresses may be nominated 
from such as have finished the course of the teachere' school, 
without having passed the final examination, or those who 
have passed through a secondary school or the ecclesiastical 
seminary ; or, again, those who have finished the course of 
philosophy as special students, or have passed with the highest 
marks through the higher school for girls. These provisional 
teachers may become permanent if they pass the teachers' 
examination with a special programme after two years' 
provisional service. 

In order to become a mistress of an infant school, it is neces- 
sary to have completed at least four classes of the secondary 
school, or aD the classes of the higher school for girls ; to have 
been prepared during two years for this service m the special 
section of the school for mistresses, or a similar school abroad, 
and to have passed a special examination. Special courses are 
organized at the expense of the State to enable the teachers to 
perfect themselves in the science and practice of teaching. 

The commencing salary of a permanent master is 800 francs 
per annum. The two first increases occur at the end of the 
first two five-year periods of service ; the others after four 
years. At the beginning of his twenty-seventh year of service 
the master receives a salary of 3,000 francs. When he has 
completed thirty-two years' service, the master may be retired 
with a pension equal to his salary. Masters ^o are still able 
to fulfil their duties after thirty-two years' service receive a 
further increase of 300 francs, but this does not affect the 
amount of their pension. A permanent mistress receives a 
commencing salary of 800 francs annually ; increases are 
granted under the same conditions £is to length of service as in 
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the case of masters, so that at the beginning of her twenty- 
seventh year of service she receives a salary of z,55o francs ; after 
thirty-two years of service completed she may be retired with a 
pension equal to her salary. For work after thirty-two years of 
service the mistress receives an equal increase with the master. 

In communes where the school does not afford living-room 
for the master, and where it is not possiUe to provide him with 
a lodging at the maximum distance of 500 yards from the school, 
the masters receive from the commune a grant for lodging and 
fuel, which varies from 80 to 30 francs per monui. The 
lodging of a master must comprise at least two chambers, a 
kitdien, and the necessary outhouses. 

The posts of teachers vacant are awarded by comj^tition. 
The choice of candidates is made by a commission, which pro- 
poses two candidates for each place, one of which is nominated 
by the Minister. The positions in the towns are given to 
teachers who have already received at least one increase of 
salary ; those of the leading towns of departments are given 
to teachers having received two increases ; ^ile to obtain a 
post in Belgrade candidates must have received three increases. 
Preference is given in granting the best posts to those teachers 
of good family, and who have distinguished themselves by 
the good maintenance of their schools and by their writings. 
Provisional masters and mistresses receive a salary of 600 francs, 
with lodging and fuel free. Masters and mistresses who work 
in addition to their ordinary school duties at additional courses, 
or who teach reading and writing to at least six illiterate adults, 
receive a special grant at the end of the school year. This is 
also true of those who occupy posts of particular difficulty. 
The mistresses of infant schools receive an initial salary of 
600 francs. Each four years they receive an increase of 
150 francs, so that at the end of the twenty-ninth year of 
service they are receiving 1,650 francs, a sum which they 
receive as pension after thirty-five years of service. They have 
also free fuel and lodging, or a special grant for this purpose. 
The salaries, pension, rewards, eind cost of removals due to 
teachers are paid out of the State Budget. 

Teachers are forbidden to engage in any other profession out 
of keeping with their employment as educators. Should they 
wish to fulfil regular duties other than those of teaching, they 
must ask permission from the school inspector, or from the 
Minister 01 Education. The conduct of teachers and their 
work are judged by the inspector, or by officials from the 
Ministry. The marks for work are ' Excellent,' ' Satisfactory,' 
and ' Unsatisfactory.' These marks are entered in the class- 
book and in the personal hvret. Tliat the view taken of the 
field of activity of the teacher is very extended may be gathered 
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from the fact that there are also entered other necessary indica- 
tions, such as the regularity in school-work, the vigilance and 
the good-will in the canying out of duty, success in instruction 
and teaching, causes of failure, collaboration given to literary 
institutions or puUic education, behaviour in the family and in 
society, a change of post, increases of salary, long holidays, etc. 
Years in which the teacher has received the mark ' Unsatisfac- 
tory ' are not counted in reckoning up the periods for increase of 
salary. A teacher who is not satisfied with the note of the 
inspector may complain to the Minister within fifteen days. 
The ]£nister, in such a case, may order a new inspection, and 
appoint the person to conduct it. If the note is not improved, 
the cost of the second revision falls upon the teacher. A 
teacher who has twice received the note ' Unsatisfactory ' may 
be removed to another post as a punishment, without any 
allowance for the cost of removal. 

The direct and local control and the working of the schools 
are exercised by the director (in places where mere are several 
teachers) and by the local school committee. In each separate 
school where there are one or more teachers (male or female) the 
Minister appoints one of them as director, and ■w^ere there is 
only one teacher he himself exercises the duties of director. The 
director receives from the commune an annual payment of 
150 francs if the school contains six teachers, and of 96 francs 
if the school has at least three. In important matters touching 
the internal organization of the whole of a school of considerable 
size decisions are taken by the council of teachers composed of 
all the teachers of the school. For outside affairs there exists 
a local school committee, composed of the president of the 
commune in iirtiich is situated the school, the director of the 
school, or the teacher and three educated citizens. Similarly 
there exists a departmental school committee for all the schools 
of a department, composed of the prefect, the inspectors of the 
department schools, the teadiers or the director of the secondary 
school in the capital of the department, the arch-priest of the 
department, the leading medical officer of the dep^l^tment, the 
departmental engineer, the director of the primary school of the 
department, and a delegate from each district chosen by the 
district assemtdy for one year. Internal matters tending 
towards the improvement of the teaching and the perfecting of 
the masters are in the compet^ce of the departmental asseimAy 
of teachers, which is composed of all the masters and mistresses 
who are under the control of the same school inspector. 

By the creation of school inspectors (26th of July, 1898) 
the regular inspection of schools by professional officials was 
first instituted. This regular control, however, could not be 
snccessfnlly carried oat, because there were not sufficient men 
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fitted to exercise it. The Law of the 19th of Apiil, 1904, sup- 
pressed the school inspectors, and now the teachers are judged 
at the end of the year by ofi&cials sent by the Minister, 11^0 are 
present at the examination in the month of June, and on the 
completion of their test send to the Minister a report upon the 
schools which they have thus examined. This is the same 
supervision as was exercised before the Law of 1898. Those 
salt by the Minister may be professors of secondary schools, 
or teacheis chosen by the Minister from a list of candidates 
drawn up by the Council of PubUc Instruction. They receive 
15 francs per day and the expenses of the journey. 

There were in the school year of 1903-1904 1,263 primary 
schools. There were 98 boys' schools and 70 girls' schools — a 
total of 16S schools — in the towns, and 995 boys' schools and 
lOO girls' schools — a total of 1,095 schools— in the villages. In 
these schools there were 1,349 masters and 856 mistresses, a total 
teaching staff of 2,205. These were distributed as follows : 
545 teachers (228 masters and 287 mistresses) in the towns, and 
1,660 in the villages (1,091 masters and 569 mistresses). All 
these schools were attended by 122,613 pnpils, there being 
95,625 bojrs and 26,988 girls. Of the 31,259 scholars in the 
towns, 19,352 were boys and 11,907 girls, while in the villages 
there were 76,273 boys and 15,081 girls, a total of 91,254. 
There were 239 higher primary schools (206 for boys, 33 for 
girls), in which there were 256 masters and 51 mistresses, a 
personnel of 307 persons. At the commencement of the school 
year there were 6,911 pupils attending the classes, 5,049 being 
boys and 862 girls. Duriiig this scho<u year there was only one 
infants' school belonging to the State, with a single mistress, 
and about 70 children. The total expenses of the popular 
schools in the year 1905 amounted to 3,020,220 francs, dis- 
tributed as follows : Shanes of masters, 1,769,530 francs ; 
salaries of mistresses, 1,039,970 francs ; re^ar increases, 
50,000 francs ; new posts of teachers, the opemng of new class 
divisions and of new schools, the estatdishment of reading- 
rooms and popular libraries, lao.ooo francs ; grants to masters 
and mistresses, rewards for their work in higher primary schools 
and the handicraft workshop, 15,000 francs ; travelling and 
moving expenses of masters and mistresses, 4,000 francs; 
travelhng expenses of the officials sent by the Minister to 
inspect the popular schools, 21,720 francs. 

Shortly after the first insurrection against the Turks there 
was established at Belgrade in 1808 the Great School (called 
thus in order to dbtinguish it from the small schools or primary 
schools). This school was at the same time a secondary school 
and a h^h school. But after the catastrophe of 1818 it dis- 
^^>eared with the autonomy of the State. The Great School 
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was Opened again in 1830 aiter the second rising, but at the end 
of a much longer interval. Later, in 1833, it received the title 
o{ Gymnasium, and was transferred to Kraguyevats. The 
year 1839 saw the foundation of the new Gymnasium at 
Belgrade, and the first incomplete gymnasia (with only four 
classes) at Zayetchar, Tchatchak, and Shabats. Dating from 
this period, secondary schools have been opened in many 
localities ; some have been closed or removed ; but the total 
number has constantly increased. This increase reached the 
highest mark in the school year of 1895-1896, wiien there were 
in Servia sixteen secondary schools completely equipped, and 
ten incompletely. On the loth of July, 1896, four of the 
incomplete gymnasia were suppressed. The Law of the 14th of 
July, 1893, reduced the number of complete gymnasia to five, 
and that of the incomplete gymnasia to six (with six and four 
classes). Many of the schools thus suppressed by law were 
replaced by private schools. Finally, after the amendment of 
this law on uie loth of May, 1902, the State secondary schools 
numbered eighteen — three at Bdgrade, five complete and ten 
incomplete gymnasia for boys in the department — and one 
complete gymnasium for girls. The gymnasia at Belgrade are 
known under the names of the First, Second, and Third 
Gymnasia. The Second has attached to it a special school for 
the teaching of exact sciences. In the departments the towns 
of Zayetchar, Kraguyevats, Nish, Pojarevats, and Oujitse are 
equipped each with a complete gymnasium ; the towns of 
Valjevo, Vranya, Krushevats, Negotin, Tchatchak, and 
Shabats have each a gymnasium with six classes, and the towns 
of Yagodina, Leskovats, Pirot, and Smederevo have each a 
gymnasium with four classes. The gymnasium for girls pro- 
vided for in the law has not yet been established. Of all the 
secondaiy private schools which were oprened after the Law of 
189S, only one still remains open at Alexinats, possessing four 



The internal amuigement of these secondary schools has 
passed through various phases. The first scheme, with the 
settlement of the number of hours of instruction and the 
division of subjects to the different classes, was published on 
the 29th of January, 1845. Before then the various laws emd 
regulations upon secondary education only settled the subjects 
to be taught, and the elates in i^ch they were to be taught 
(without fixing the number of hours), as well as the number of 
classes. Each class had its professor. 

The First Gynmasiura contained five classes. Later, after the 
first school law — from 1844 to 1853 — the higher gymnasium had 
six classes, the lower four dasses. From 1853 to 1863 the 
higher gymnasium had seven classes, from 1863 to 1873, again. 



only six classes. From 1873 to 1891 there were seven classes, 
while after that date they received, and still have, eight classes. 
The first Bachelor degree examinations were initiated in the 
school year ot 1876-1877. The first regulations for higher 
education were drawii up by Ivan Yougovitch, Yovane Steria, 
Popovitci (1844), and Platon Simonovitch (1853). The object 
which they wished to obtain was to harmoniously blend the 
teaching which they found in foreign gymnasia with the needs 
of the young State. From 1863 more liberal experiments were 
made with me secondary schook. It was found that the early 
curricula, which were devoted almost exclusively to classical 
studies, were notproducing men the most fitted for the needs 
of the nation. The change of the curricula from classical to 
modem miirks one of the greatest advances made in Servian 
education, and the results have proved its value. The teachine 
of Greek was absolutely suppressed, and that of Latin reduced 
to a minimum. A much larger place was assigned to the 
Servian language, to modem foreign languages, to nistoiy, and 
to the exact saences. Some attempts to transform secondary 
schools into purely classical gymnasia went scarcely further 
than a begimiii^, and lasted only from 1887 to 1893. By the 
Law of 1065, for the organisation of the ' Real ' schools, 
secondary schools were divided into ' Real ' schools (of which 
there were two), in which later the lower classes were absorbed 
into the same classes of the gymnasia, and into gymnasia where 
the teaching of exact sciences occupied an even greater place 
than in the ' Realgyranasien ' of Germany. After thirty years 
of modem practical curricula it was found safe to again allow 
classical studies, and the Law of 189S introduced a sweeping 
reform, laying down that the middle schools could be either 
classical gymnasia, ' Realgymnasien,' or ' Real ' schools. A 
classical gymnasium was at once established, and attached to 
the First Gymnasium of Belgrade, while a ' Real ' school was 
added to the Second Gs^nnasium. 

The object of the middle schools is to give higher education 
to the pupils, and to prepare them to enter Universities or other 
higher schools. Each secondary school has its special region. 
The commune in which it is situated gives the site, and 
bears the eiqienses of construction and the repair of the 
building. Pnvate secondary schools for boys or girls may be 
opened if proposed by the Minister of Education, and after the 
approval of the Council of Ministers. All the gymnasia existing 
tonlay in Servia are organized as ' Realgymnasien,' and closely 
resemble the gymnasia of this nature in Germany, but the 
teaching of foreign languages is begun by an oral method, while 
the teaching of Latin omy commences from the third class. 
There is only one ' Real ' school, and even this does not fonn a 
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separate school, but only one division of the Second G3minasiiim 
of Belgrade. In the same way there was a classical gymnasium 
attached to the First Gymnasium of Belgrade, but this was closed 
after four years owing to a lack of pupi&. While it is true that 
the Greek language is still taught in the ' Realgymnasien,' only a 
very few pupils study it, the great majority choosing French in 
its place when they pass into the fifth class. The curriculum 
established on the ist of September, 1898, for the three vEirieties 
of secondaryjSchools, and only slightly modified, contains the 
following subjects : Christian religion, Servian language, 
German, Latin, French or Greek, Russian (introduced in 1902), 
geography, history, natural history, physics, mathematics, 
dements of philosophy, drawing, penmanship, singing, techno- 
logical chemistry, and g)rmnastics. 

The school year of the higher schools begins on the nth of 
August (O.S.), and continues until the 15th of June of the next 
jrear, terminating with a religious thanksgiving service and the 
school festivity. The lone vacation is from the 15th of June 
to the loth of August. Tnose at Christmas and Easter are of 
ten days. Further, there are no classes on Simdays and feast- 
days, when the masters and pupils are obl%ed to attend, in a 
given order, services in the church. The school year is divided 
mto three terms : the first from the beginning of the school 
year, at latest the zoth of August to the 30th of November ; 
the second from the ist of December ; and the third from the 
1st of March to the end of the classes (the end of May or the 
beginning of June). At the end of the first and second term 
certificates of character and study are given to the pupils, 
which must be brought back signed by their parents or guar- 
dians, and at the end of the year the pupils receive regular 
school certificates. It is necessary for boys to have completed 
four classes of a primary school, and to have passed the en- 
trance examination, in order to become a pupil of a secondary 
school. A student must not be younger than ten or older 
than thirteen. Students of the lower courses (first to fourth 
classes) pay school fees of 20 francs, those of the higher classes 
fees 01 40 francs. Parents who pay less than 100 francs of 
annual taxes, or who have more than two children in the 
secondary schools, only pay half the school fees. Poor students 
who study diligently, and are of good character, are entirely 
exempt from these fees. The school fees are paid into a fund 
which is used for the purchase of school-boolw and books for 
the school library, for school materials, and also for the bestowal 
of scholarships upon poor pupils who have distinguished 
themselves in their studies and their behaviour. 

The studies of the students are criticized with five remarks : 
'Excellent,* 'Very good' 'Good,' 'FeeWe,' and 'Bad'; their 
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behavicmr by three : ' Exemplary,' 'Good,* and 'Mediocre.' The 
students pass into higher dasses without examination (except 
those of the fourth class), according to their yearly marks. 
Students who have received in one or two subjects the remark 
' Feeble ' or ' Bad ' at the end of the year must undergo examina- 
tions in these subjects at the beginning of the following school 
year. If they pass successfully, they are admitted into the higher 
class. Students who have more than two ' Feeble ' marks, and 
those who do not pass the examinations, must pass a second 
time through the dass. No student may remain longer than 
two years in the same class. 

Before the Law of 1S98 the coeducation of boys and gitis was 
in practice in the departments, while in Belgrade the girls 
could only regularly attend the different classes by special 
authorisation. By this law permission was given to giris 
already entered in secondary schools to finish their education 
accosting to the new law, but without having the right to 
repeat .any classes. Coeducation was authorized in private 
secondary schools. The State has not yet opened secondary 
schools for girls. At the present time higher education is 
only given to girls by the higher schools for girls. In excep- 
tional cases giiis are authorized to regularly attend the gym- 
nasia. 

In November, 1904, there were 3,519 pupils in the comjJete 
gymnasia, and I,8z7 in the incomplete, a total of 5,346, of 
whom 299 were preparing for the Bachelor degree. 

There are the following examinations in the secondary 
Servian schools : The entrance examination (for admission 
into the first class) ; the examination of the lower course (held 
at the end of the fourth year for admission into the higher 
course) ; and the examination in the higher course, or the final 
examination (at the end of the eighth class). Besides these, 
students who have received the annual note of ' Feeble ' in one 
or two subjects must undergo class examinations in these 
subjects at the commencement of the next school year. If 
successful, the students may pass into the higher dass. The 
entrance examination is intended to prevent the admission 
into secondary schools of students who are not sufftdently 
prepared, or who do not give sufficient promise of success in 
their studies, and who thus have a bad effect upon the work 
of the school and the progress of the other students. This 
examination is devoted to the Servian language, mathematics, 
and Servian history. Students who fail in one of these sub- 
jects in the entrance examination do not pass, and may not 
take the examination a second time within the same year. 
Similarly, the examination in the lower course is intended to 
prevent the admission of unsuitable students into the higher 
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courses. This examination is devoted to the Servian language, 
German language, and mathematics in the ' Realgymnasien ' 
and in the ' Real ' schools. In the classical gymnasia the 
Servian, Latin, and German languages form the subjects. The 
examination in the Servian language is both written and oral ; 
in the other subjects the examination is purely oral. Students 
who fail in any one subject in this examination do not pass, 
and cannot enter the higher course. 

The final examination is intended to show the success with 
which the students have completed their studies in the second- 
ary schools, and in what measure they are fitted to take a 
University course. This examination is both written and oral 
in the gymnasia, and is devoted to the Servian and French or 
German languages and mathematics, while in general and 
national history the examination is oral only. In the ' Real ' 
schools the examination is written and oral in the Servian, 
German, or French languages, mathematics, and geometry, 
and or^ in general and national history and phj^ics and 
chemistry. Such students as obtain in the written examination 
marks of ' Veiy good ' or ' Excellent ' are relieved from the oral 
examination if the yearly notes in all the subjects for the last 
class have been ' Very good ' or ' Excellent," and if their conduct 
is exemplary. Students who fail in any subject must wait 
for six months, and those failing in two subjects, a year ; but 
it is always permissible, even when a student has ^ed in a 
subject, to aUow him to pass the examination if his previous 
studies and his conduct show exceptional merit. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the subject in which he failed be neither 
the Servian language nor mathematics, and that he should 
have received at least ' Very good ' marks for the other subjects. 

The teaching staff of the middle schools is composed of 
directors, professors, assistants, higher teachers, and teachers 
(for foreign languages and art:). Assistant masters must have 
completed the classes of the gymnasiimi and possess a final 
diploma, and have finished either the courses of the faculty 
of philosophy or of technics. On passing the examination 
of professor before a permanent Commission attached to the 
Ministry of Education, such assistants may become professors 
if they have completed three years of teaching. In order to 
obtain the post of Master of Modern Languages, it is necessary 
to possess the final diploma, and to have msplayed the requisite 
ability by passing a special examination. Art masters must 
have finished the lower course of the secondary school and 
those of the special school, or else have shown their ability 
in a special examination. Teachers of languages who have 
finished the course of the faculty may become higher teachers 
at the end of two years' service. Art teachers who possess their 
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fi nal diploma, may reach a higher rank after five years' service. 
Teachers of languages who have not finished the studies of a 
faculty, and the art teachers who have not passed the final 
examination, may become higher teachers after ten years' 
service, if the Council of Education considers that they have 
shown sufficient ability in their teaching. Id order to become 
the director of an incomplete gymnasmm, it is necessary to 
have completed at least eight years' service as a professor, 
while fifteen years' service are necessary before becoming a 
director of a complete gymnasium. After five years' service 
the director of an incomplete gymnasium may become a 
director of a complete gymnasium. 

The directors of the middle schools are divided into three 
classes, and receive salaries of 5,000, 6,000, and 7,000 francs 
respectively, and remain five years in each class. Directors 
of incomplete middle schools receive a supplement of 600 francs, 
in addition to their salary as professor. Assistants receive 
a salary of 1,500 francs. The commencing salary of professors 
is 2,400 francs, which is increased by 600 francs after the fifth 
and tenth years of service, and then every four years, so that 
at the end of twenty-six years it amounts to 6,000 francs. 
At the end of thirty years of service, including those years 
passed as an assistant, a professor is entitled to a maximum 
pension of 6,000 francs. At the beginning of the school ye2ir 
1904-1905 the teaching sta£E of the State secondary schools 
consisted of 18 directors, 198 professors, 43 assistants, and 
50 teachers. 

The number of class hours weekly is — 5 for directors of 
complete secondary schools ; a maxmium of 8 for directors 
of incomplete secondary schools, 15 to 18 for professors ; a 
maximum of 10 for assistants during the two fii^t years, and 
from 16 to 20 for teachers. If a professor or a teacher takes a 
greater number of hours than is prescribed for him, the 
Minister may give him a special grant for the supplementary 
hours, if these are hours devoted to the teaching of the arts, 
except when it is to replace a sick master, or one who is abroad 
in order to complete his special study. The secretary chosen 
by the Council of Professors from amongst the members of 
the teaching staff of the school acts as the secretary of the 
Professorial Council and as the assistant of the director for 
administrative work. In a complete middle school he receives 
480 francs for these services, in the incomplete schools 
240 francs, paid him out of the fund of the school fees. The 
librarian is similarly elected for one year by the Professorial 
Council. The senior class professor is the director of that 
class. He arranges all the administration of the class, assists 
in the classes of the other masters, and gives the necessary 

9 
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instruction, besides" taking general jclasses of the intellectual, 
phjraical, and moral training of the students. He is the 
president of the Class Council, which is composed of all those 
who teach in the class. This council decides everything 
touching the needs of the class, and all that concerns pupils 
who pass into a higher class, who imdergo examinations at 
the end of the class, or who repeat the class. The marks upyon 
the different subjects are given by the professors of these 
subjects in .agreement with the senior professor. In case of 
disagreement they are given by the Class Council. Remarks 
on conduct and diligence are given by the Class Council. All 
the professors, assistant masters, and higher teachers, as well 
as in some cases the school doctor, compose the Professorial 
Council, which has the director of the school as president. 
This council pronounces serious sentences against the students, 
receives the reports of the heads of the classes at the end of 
each term on the condition and progress of the students, takes 
common steps for the improvement of the method of instruc- 
tion and general education, decides on the purchase of school 
material and books, allots, on the proposition of the director, 
the subjects among the masters, according to their ability, 
awards scholarships and decides the amount of these, and, 
finally, interests itself in everything that can contribute to 
the school's progress. 

Each secondary school possesses a doctor, appointed by the 
Minister of Education, who receives from the school fiends a 
remuneration of from 4S0 to 840 francs annually. The school 
doctor examines all the students at the commencement and 
at the end of the school year, and also during the year when- 
ever the director thinks it necessary. He also treats gratui- 
tously poor students, and gives them the necessary certificate 
of illness. At the request of the director he visits those 
students which the director thinks necessary, without dis- 
tinction of position or fortune. He treats the professors and 
teachers, and gives lessons on hygiene to the students, giving 
special attention to those hygienic conditions necessary for the 
health of the school. He also prepares the statistics on the health 
of the students, and submits annual reports to the director. 

The middle schools of Servia are not under a regular inspec- 
tion carried on by professional inspectors. The gymnasia are 
usually inspected at the end of the year by Ministerial dele- 
gates. Even this usually is only to be found in the complete 
gymnasia, where a Ministerial delegate is president of^ the 
jury for the final examination, and fulfils at the same time 
his other duties. It happens sometimes that there is no 
Ministerial delegate, and that the president of the jury of 
examinations is the director of the gymnasium. 
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The budget of the secondary schools in the year 1905 
amotmted to 1,164,163 francs. The revenue was composed 
of 75,200 francs of school fees, and 1,088,962 francs of State 
grant. 

There exist five higher schools for girls in Servia, situated 
at Belgrade, Kragujevats, Shabats, Nish, and Valjevo. The 
three rtst are State schools, the two others private. The first 
has six classes, the last has for the moment only one, the others 
having each four classes. According to their present organiza- 
tion, these schools are intended to give general instruction 
to girls, and at the same time to prepare them for the education 
in gymnasia for girls, which, however, have still to be estab- 
lished. Students who have completed four classes in these 
higher schools have the right of admission into a school for 
mistresses. The scheme of study for the first four classes prac- 
tically corresponds to that of the gymnasia. German is the only 
foreign language taught. In the higher classes (the fifth and 
sixtl^ the exact sciences are suppressed. Besides German 
and Servian, Russian and hygiene are taught as compulsory 
subjects ; French, pedagogy, and household economy are 
regarded as compulsory subjects, when once they have been 
chosen by the pupil. In all the classes four hours weekly are 
devoted to women's employment. The organization of these 
schools, the method of admission, the division of the school 
year, the holidays, the remarks, etc., are the same as in the 
secondary schools. Students pay school fees of 20 francs 
annually, in addition to a registration fee of 5 francs. 

The director of a higher school for girls possesses the same 
rights and duties as the director of an incomplete secondary 
sdiool. The professors and teachers must possess the same 
difdomas and qualities as those of the secondary schools, and 
they receive the same salary. However, the instruction in 
these schools is in a great measure in the hands of mistresses 
of very various ability and knowledge. According to the 
)Law of the 26th of July, 1898, it is necessary, in order to become 
a class mistress in a mgher school for girls, to have completely 
finished the course of the faculty of philosophy, or to have 
passed the examination for mistresses with very good marks, 
and to have, in addition, followed the courses of philosophy 
as special students, or else to have acted during at least five 
years as a primary school teacher, with distinction. The class 
mistresses receive an initial salary of 1,500 francs, and receive 
an increase every five years, until after thirty years a maximum 
salary of 3,000 francs is reached. The mistresses of higher 
schools for girls are on the same footing as the mistresses of 
primary schocds, as far as regards the length of service and 
pension. 

9— a 
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At the end of the first term of the school year of 1904-1905 
there were i.oia pupils in the higher schools for girls, 
distributed as fallows : Belgrade, 708 ; Kraeujevats, 144 ; 
Shabats, 83 ; Nish, 52 ; Valjevo, 25. Besides these State and 
inuiiicii»l schools mentioned above, there are in Belgrade and 
Nish estabhshments for the education of girls under the 
direction of private individuals. The budget of the higher 
schools for girls was in 1905 169,070 francs. 

There are two special schools under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Public Worship — the Religious Seminary and the 
Teachers' Schools. There is only one religious seminary in 
Servia — that of St. Sava — organized according to the law 
of 1896, and opened in December, 1900. It is organized as 
a boarding-school, and has nine classes, each lasting one year. 
Children are received on leaving the primary school, and must 
be between the ages of ten and twelve, in the enjoyment of 
perfect health, and without any physical weakness. It is 
also necessary that they should possess good voices and an ear 
for music. A preliminary examination must be passed in order 
to enter the seminary. The students are either State scholars, 
in which case they are maintained gratuitously, or else they 
support themselves at their own expense, paying In advance 
80 francs every two months. The instruction is either given 
by masters possessing the diplomas necessary for secondary 
education, or by others who have finished abroad the course 
of a religious academy and who have passed the Servian 
examination as professor on theological subjects. They 
enjoy the same rights as the professors of middle schools. 
Tlw following subjects are included in the curriculum : Sacred 
writings and hermeneutics ; dogmatic and polemic theology ; 
apologetics ; moral theology ; pastoral theology ; canonical 
law ; liturgy and religious archxology ; homiletics ; patris- 
tics ; history of the Christian and the Servian Church ; 
Bible history ; catechism ; knowledge of laws ; Servian lan- 
guage ; religious Slav language ; Russian ; Greek ; Latin ; 
GermEin ; Servian and general history ; philosophy and peda- 
gogy ; natural sciences ; mathematics ; geography ; hygiene 
and domestic medicine ; agriculture ; singing, sol-fa and 
religious ; religious laws ; drawing and penmanship ; 
gymnastics. 

The religious seminary, having only been opened in 1901, 
had only four classes at the ebd of the school year 1903- 1904, 
but the remaining classes have been opened successively year 
by year. The teachng staff of this school consisted in 1903- 
1904 of one rector, deven professors, and a doctor. The 
number of scholars in ^he four classes was 174. The school 
year begins on the ist of September, and lasts until the end of 
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June. In all other matters its arrangements are the same as 
middle schocds. There are no school tees. 

In view of the great importance attached to national educa- 
tion, special attention is paid to the preparation of teachers, 
and there are in Servia four schods for teachers — two for girls 
at Belgrade and at Kragujevats, and two at Yagodina (a 
boarding-school) and at Alexiuats. Students must have com- 
pleted four classes of middle schools or higher schools for girls, 
be in possession of good health, and possess sound hearing 
and sight. The professors of the schools of teachers must 
possess the same diplomas and qualities as those of middle 
schools, or else, after having passed through the school of 
teachers and the faculty ,01 philosophy, have passed the 
examination for professors in pedagogic subjects. In the 
schools for mistresses attached to the higher schools for girls 
the teaching is in the hands of the mistresses of these schools. 
The directors of the schools of teachers enjoy the same rights 
and have the same duties as the directors of secondary schools. 
The directors of the higher girls' schools exercise at the same 
time, provisionally, the duties of directors of schools for 
mistresses. The following are the subjects of the curriculum : 
Christian doctrine and ecclesiastic Slav language ; the duties of 
citizenship ; Servian language ; Russian, Gennan, or French : 
general and Servian history ; mathematics (with geometric 
figures) ; geography ; natural sciences ; hygiene and practical 
medicine ; pedagogy — (a) psychology and logic, (6) general 
pedagogy, (c) system, (li) school work, (c) history of teaching ; 
drawmg and penmanship ; church singing ; sol-^ singing and 
violin ; ^^ciJture and dements of pcuitical economy ; £mdi- 
crafts for men and women ; gymnastics (with national games 
and military exercises). 

In the school year 1903-1904 the teaching staff of the school 
for teachers consisted of 55 masters and mistresses, and 
there were 447 pupils. The schools at Yagodina and Alexinats 
are boarding-schools. The other organization of these schools 
is the same as of secondary schools, but there are no school fees. 

The budget of the Serninary of St. Sava amounted in 1905 
to 185,230 francs, and that of the school for teachers to 
140,068 francs. 

The University was founded on the 37th of February, 1905, 
on which date the Great School of Belgrade was transformed 
into a University. This gave to the University complete 
autonomy under the Minister 4f Public Instruction, and the 
Government cannot exercise any direct control. The Uni- 
versity is the highest autonomous body for higher education 
and scientific work. There are five faculties : theology, 
philosophy, law, medicine, and engineering. The faculty of 
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theology will be established in the fonn of a religious autono- 
mous academy, according to a special law. When the faculty 
of medicine shall be established, the course of study will extend 
over ten tenns. With a view to the establishment of this 
faculty and the necessary erection of buildings, a certain sum of 
money is devoted in each Budget of State, and a special Com- 
mission is engaged upon the necessary preliminary works, such 
as the systematic collection in the hospitab and elsewhere of 
anatomical specimens and other teachiag materials ; the' 
preparation "oi different hospital sections to serve for lectures, 
the despatch of scholars to study the different branches of 
medicine, etc. The course in the faculties which already exist 
(philosophy, law, technics), which were also included in the 
Great School, extend over eight terms. The University is 
under the charge of a rector ; the various faculties are under the 
deans, chosen from amongst the ordinary professors. The 
teaching staff is composed of ordinary professors, extraordinary 
professors, regular lectureis and special lecturers, honorary 
professors and teachers (these last for the arts and modem 
toreign languages). 

The commencing salary of ordinary professors is 6,000 francs, 
which is increased to 7,500 at the end of ten years' service, and 
to 0,000 at the end of twenty years. Extra professors receive 
at first a salary of 3,283. francs, and an increase every five years 
until their salary reaches 7,075 francs {the amount of the salary 
of the ordinary professors of the old Great School). The 
regular lecturers receive an initial salary of 2,400 francs, with 
an increase every five years up to 6,000 francs. The rector 
receives an additional annual payment of 1,200 francs, and the 
deans one of 600 francs. 

In order to be dected an ordinary or extra professor, it is 
necessary to obtam the absolute majority of votes among the 
ordinary and extraordinary professors forming the coimcil of 
the faculty, and this election must be approved by the Uni- 
versity Council, formed of the professors of all the faculties. 
The following are the maximum numbers of ordinary professors 
in the various faculties : four in the faculty of law, ten in 
philosophy, six in technics. There may be the following : six 
extra professors in the faculty of law, fifteen in that of philo- 
sophy, and nine in that of technics. The number of lecturers 
in a faculty may not exceed that of the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary professors together. Ordinary students of the 
University must possess the diploma of "Uie final examination 
{baccalaurSat). Such ordinary students as are in necessitous cir- 
cumstances may receive State scholarships. The teaching in 
the University is gratuitous. The professors are free to teach 
their science as they wish. The students choose which courses 
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they wish to follow, and there are no fees. The courses are 
divided into terms, the winter term commencing on the ist of 
December, and finishing on the 14th of January, while that of 
the summer runs from flie ist of February to the 15th of June. 
The rest of the year forms the vacation, and there are no classes 
on Sundays and festivals. The University of Servia confers 
the degree of Doctor and of LicenciS. The teaching staff of the 
Great School in the school year of 1903-1904 was as follows : 
18 ordinary professors, 5 extraordinary, 3 lecturers, and i 
honorary professor in the faculty of philosophy. At the end of 
the same year there were 132 students in uie faculty of philo* 
sophy (95 ordinary students, of whom 14 were women, and 37 
extraordinary students, of whom 28 were women), 53 in ^e 
faculty of technics, and 277 in the faculty of law (259 ordinary 
and 18 extraordinary). A great feature of the students' roll is 
the number of students who come from parts of the Servian 
lands not yet independent, and also from Montenegro. When 
the Bulgarian University was closed temporarily by the 
Government, many BiHgarian students came to Belgrade, and 
were admitted, although this was against the desire of the 
Servian Government. The autonomous University adminis- 
tration was thus able to arrange its own affairs quite 
independently. The budget of me University for 1905 
amounted to 376,100 francs. 



CHAPTER IX 

MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 

Ev THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 

I. The Royal Servian Academy. 

The Royal Servian Academy was founded by the Law of the 
30th of November, 1S36. Its object is to encourage and 
advance science ; to establish and maintain the basis of a Court 
of Sciences ; to publish and to encourage scientific researches 
dealing with Nature, society, and historical monuments ; to 
support the introduction and development of higher arts ; to 
make for the progress of public instruction by a union of forces 
in a way that would be impossible by isolated action : and it is 
one of the most potent positive factors in the development of 
national progress in all branches of study. The Academy is 
divided into four sections : the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the Academy of Philosophical Sciences, the Academy of Social 
Sciences, and the Academy of Fine Arts. The mathematical, 
philological, and historical sciences are treated in the above- 
mentioned academies according to their relationship with the 
sciences directly represented. 

In matters of ethnographical, linguistical, and historical 
research the Academy is required in the first place to devote its 
energies to Servian territory and the neighbouring countries. 
The Academy is only able to grant its protection and assistance 
to special works dealing with agriculture, medicine, legislation, 
and religion, the actud conduct of these being left to special 
societies. According to the law the public authorities must 
alwajrs accept the advice of the Academy in questions relating to 
the giving, maintaining, or proposing of State grants to societies 
of doctors, agriculturists, artists, jurists, teachers, archaeologists, 
theologists, or to societies founded with the object of working 
along the lines of public instruction or the development of 
literature and science. The Academy is bound to give, through 
the intermediary of the Minister of Education, full information 
upon subjects demanded by the public authorities when such 
subjects fall within the competence of the Academy. 
136 
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The National Library and the National Museum are attached 
to the Academy under this law, and the rights and duties for- 
mally belonging to the Committee of Inspection of the library 
and museum have been transferred to the Academy. The 
Academy is also authorized to appoint special delegates for 
scientific research, and to associate itself with societies pro- 
po^g similar work in order to accomplish the desired end. In 
such cases, however, the Academy must inform the public 
authorities. 

The basis of the Academy's programme of work was fixed by 
law, and is as follows : The Academy arrang[es and effects syste- 
matic scientific research ; it encourages scientific research by 
giving grants to those working in sciences who show special 
merit ; it comes to the assistance of Sei^an artists in order that 
they may produce artistic works ; it organizes competitions 
with prizes for addresses or studies relating to science and art. 

The Academy issues the following publications : (i) Glas 
Srpske Kralievske Akademiye (' The Voice of the Royal Servian 
Academy ') , in which are printed the essays which have been read 
and accepted in the academical assemblies, as well as the 
reports made by specialists upon important scientific works. 
This publication consists of two distinct parts, of which one is 
reserved to the Academy of Natural Sciences and the other to 
the other academies. (2) Spolenik Srpske Kralievske A kademiye 
(' The Monument of the Royal Servian Academy '), in which are 
published documents, memoirs, and other scientific material 
dealing with antiquities and the arts, arranging them as much 
as possible according to allied subjects. (3) ' The Year-Book of 
the Royal Servian Academy,' in which are printed the minutes 
of the meetings, the reports of the work of the Academy, the 
National library, and the National Museum, as well as of the 
other institutions under the Royal Academy, the state of its 
personnel and finance, biographies of members of the Academy, 
etc. (4) Works that the Academy has carried out by special 
committees, such as the ' Dictionary of Contemporary Literary 
Servian,' ' The Monument of Ancient Servian Art,' ' Tlie Ethno- 
grai^cal Collection,' etc. (5) Works which are offered to the 
Academy for pubUcation, and which are considered worthy of 
that honour. (6) Essays and works to which the Academy has 
awarded prizes, should the authors desire it. 

The first Servian hterary society, the ' Matitsa Srpska,' was 
founded at Buda-Pesth in 1826, and is now situated at Novi 
Sad (Neusatz), in Hungary. The first literary society having 
the character of a pubUc institution was founded under the 
first Government of Prince Michel Obrenovitch, by a Law of the 
7th of November, 1841, under the name of ' Drouchtvo Srpske 
Slovesnosti ' (the Society of Sciences and Letters of Servia) in 
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1864. This society underwent considerable changes, emd 
received the name of ' Srpsko Outcheno Dnouchtvo ' (the 
Servian Learned Society). This society was specially placed 
under the care of the Royal Servian Academy by the Law of the 
1st of November, 1886, which established the Academy. By 
the same law it was decided that the library, the collections, 
and all the privileges and money of the Learned Society should 
be handed over to the Royal Servian Academy. 

The Academy may possess 34 ordinary members or acade- 
micians, of whom 8 may be chosen from outside the country. 
Besides these ordinary members, there may be 68 corresponding 
members and an indefinite number of honorary members. In 
1904 there were the following number of academicians : 7 in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, 7 in that of Philosophical 
Sciences, 11 in that of Social Sciences, and 5 in that of Fine 
Arts — in all, 30 members. In the same year there were the 
followii^ corresponding members : 7 in Natural Sciences, 
12 in Philosophical Sciences, 15 in Social Sciences, and 3 in 
Fine Arts — in all, 37. There were 70 honorary members, of 
whom 30 were in Servia and 40 abroad. The academicians 
and the corresponding members are elected by the whole 
Academy, which does not take into consideration the amount 
of their work, but their proved capacity as well as the indepen- 
dence of conscience which they have shown in their work. 
More than one academician or two corresponding members 
cannot be elected in the same year. 

The Ro3ral Servian Academy has as its head a president, 
assisted in his duties by a permanent secretary. These two, 
with the secretaries of the different academies, constitute the 
of&ce of the Royal Academy. The president is appointed 
for three years by royal decree, and elected from amongst the 
ordinary academicians. The permanent secretary is also 
appointed by royal decree, but for life. He possesses the same 
rank and the same rights as a professor of the University. His 
duties may be provisionally performed by an ordinary member 
of the Academy elected for this purpose by his colleagues. 
The president and the provisional secretary receive a com- 
pensation in the annual budget of the Academy, as wdl as the 
treasurer and the clerk. Since its formation the Academy has 
never had a permanent secretary, but only provisional ones. 

The Academy works either by sections or by special com- 
mittees, in which may be included individuals not belonging 
to the Academy. The different sub-academies have their 
special secretary as president of their meetings. The meetings 
are alwajrs called together by the secretary of the Royal 
Academy, acting upon the advice of the various secretanes. 
Scientific works are carried on in the different academies. 
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Everything that is published by the Royal Academy must 
have been read and approved in the meetings of the tufierent 
ac demies. There are the following meetings of the whole 
Royal Academy : The annual general meeting on the first day 
of the year, extraordinary meetings, and the formal meeting 
of the 22nd of February. The annual general meeting elects 
new members, secretaries of the different academies, and three 
academicians as auditors of the accoimts during the year, and 
receives the reports of the Academy, the National Library, and 
the National Museum. When there is necessity, the office 
may convoke other general assemblies of the Academy on its 
own initiative or on the proposal of three academicians. The 
formal meeting is devoted to the reading of the report upon 
the work of the Academy during the year, the report upon 
the finances of the Academy, upon the National Library and 
Museum, and to the announcement of the names of the new 
members. There are also announced changes in the compo- 
sition of the bureau, as well as the names of the writers to whom 
the Academy has given rewards. Annoimcement is also made 
of new subjects and studies proposed by the Academy, 

There are the following committees and sections under the 
immediate direction of the Academy : (i) The section of the 
dictionary, or the lexicographic section, engaged in collecting 
the words of the literary Servian language of to-day, such as 
have been in use since the middle of the 18th century till 
to-day. For this the section has a permanent secretary and 
such assistants as are necessary. (2) The Ethnographical Com- 
mittee, which is collecting the materials of all sorts for the 
ethnographical collection of Servia, in which are puUished 
the folk-lore, the habits, etc., as well as the descriptions of 
dwellings in Servian countries. (3) The Historical Com- 
mittee, whose task is the publication of the collection of the 
history, the language, and the literature of the Servian people. 
This collection covers and systematically publishes all the 
information dealing with the national history up to 1830, as 
well as the memorials important for the Servian lan^^e and 
literature, ancient and more recent. The collection is divided 
into two parts — memorials in the Servian language and 
memorials m foreign languages. (4) The committee for the 
granting of rewards of the foundation of Nicolas J. Marinco- 
vitch, which distributes rewards aimually for meritorious 
poems of a patriotic and moral value. {3) The committee 
for the foundation of the archimandrite Nitchifore Dout- 
chitch, the object of which is to reward an essay, monograph, 
or entire work upon political, military, or religious Servian 
history, or even upon the philology, geography, or ethno- 
graphy of Servia. At the end of 1903 me Royal Servian 
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Academy had at its disposal ten endowments, and administered 
them. These were : (i) The foundation of Nicholas J. Marin- 
kovitch, with a capital of iz.ooo francs, from which the revenue 
is 600 francs. (2) The foundation of Catherine Ivanovitch, of 
Stolni Beograd (Hungary), for the maintenance of her gallery 
of pictures m the National Museum. At the end of 1903 there 
was a capital of 5,524 francs. (3) Foundation of Marie and 
Michel Milivoievitch, farmers of Krtchmar, in the depart- 
ment of Kragujevats, of which the capital amounted in 1903 
to 25,578 francs. The revenue is devoted to the assistance 
of poor Servian writers, whatever maybe the reason of their need. 
{4) The literary foundation of Dinitrie Stamenkovitch, a mer- 
chant of Belgrade, which amounted in 1903 to 372,126 francs, 
and which will begin to be employed when the capital shall 
have reached 400.000 francs. The revenues will be devoted 
to the publication and free distribution to the Servian people, 
both within and without the kingdom, of books {one volume 
per year) dealing with the Servian nation and the Servian 
ideals, patriotism, religion, morality, truth, work, and dili- 
gence, as well as the maintenance of health. (5) Tlie founda- 
tion of Dr. L. Ljoubomir Radivoievitch, a doctor in Kamen- 
itsa, of Sirmie, of which the capital amounts to 100,000 francs, 
and is administered by the Ministry of Education. Every 
second year the revenue of this foundation is paid into the 
funds of the Royal Servian Academy, in order to be employed 
for its benefit and those carrying on the work in the sphere 
of Slav philology or of research devoted to history — 
especially Servian history — or to resist Chauvinist attacks 
against the Servian people or against the orthodox religion. 
In alternate years the same revenue is handed over to a special 
committee, having the duty of distributing popular scientific 
books and practical public education, such as good morals and 
habits. (6) The foundation of the archimandrite Nitchifore 
Dutchitch, already mentioned, the capital of which amounted 
in 1903 to 21,418 francs. {7) The literary foundation of 
Milo^ J. Petrovitch, formerly treasurer of the Administratioo 
of Monopolies, of which the capital amounted in 1903 to 
12,013 francs in gold. The Academy uses the revenue for the 
publication of a work each year such as it considers suitable. 
(8) The foimdation of Pierre T. Yankovitch, chemist, of 
Kraguyevats, with a capital of 9,137 francs, of which the 
revenue is devoted each jfcar to reward or to print a useful 
book chosen by the Academy. (9) The foundation of Dr. 
Nicolas Krstitch, Councillor of State, which consists of two 
houses in Belgrade, bonds, and the books and manuscripts 
of the founder, the whde representing a value of about 70,000 
francs. The revenue of this legacy is given to the Academy, 
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to be employed in any way judged most useful for science and 
most necessary for the national education. {10) The founda- 
tion of Sophia D, Tchipritch, which amounted in 1903 to 
i,i8g francs. When this foundation shall have reached the 
value of 10,000 francs, the Academy must devote the revenue 
every two years for the reward of purely moral works. 

The budget of the Academy varies from 25,000 to 40,000 
francs. It is composed by the annual grant of the State, 
amounting to 23,000 francs, and of the revenues of the en- 
dowments, as well as from the sale of books, etc. The Royal 
Servian Academy has published up to the present 68 volumes 
of the Glas, 41 volumes of the Sfolenik 17 volumes of 
the Year Book, 6 volumes of the ethnographical collection, 
4 volumes of the historical collection, and 25 other works. 
The annual State Budget gives to the Academy the right of 
printing its publications at the State printing-works without 
charge, up to a value of between 15,000 and 25,000 francs. 



The National Libraby. 

After the foundation' of the first Ministries in Servia each 
Minister commenced to buy those books necessary for his 
Ministry. The library of the Minister of Education soon 
became the most important, thanks to the numerous gifts of 
books made by patriots and friends of education. This 
library of the Ministry of Education formed the nucleus of 
the National Library. It contained in 1845, when its first 
report vyas published, 1,421 works. On the i6th of February, 
1853, a law was published creating the post of librarian m 
the Ministry of Education, and all books, ancient manuscripts, 
all poems and other rare and precious objects valuable to 
science, were handed over to this Ministry from the various 
Chancdlories, these latter only retaining such books as were 
necessary for their special work. The first librarian was 
appointed on the i6th of December, 1863. The second 
librarian was the famous philologist of Servia, Djura Danit- 
chitch, who suggested to the Ministry that the name of 
' National Library ' should be given to the collection. This 
suggestion, however, was not adopted till lately. In March, 
1881, the National Library was separated from the National 
Museum, which latter received a special ojrator. At the end 
of 1871 the Library possessed 10,600 works, in 22,459 volumes ; 
185 aav-Servian and other manuscripts ; 41 Servian volumes, 
amongst the first printed ; as well as maps, plans, drawings, 
pictures, and phot(^;raphs, to the number of 400. In 1887 
there were 25,073 works, in 55,488 volumes ; 410 old manu- 
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scripts ; 66 of the very earliest printed books ; and 904 ex- 
an^es of map, plans, etc. 

In 1904 the personnel of the Library consisted of the 
librarian, an assistant librarian, two clerks, and two porters. 
There were 39,060 works of 83,450 volumes {15,059 duplicates), 
1,733 newspapers and magazines, 867 ancient and modem 
manuscripts, 1,316 letters, and 2,436 maps and pictures (with 
72 duplicates). The Library was visited by 20,362 persons, 
and 48S made use of books from the Library. The total ex- 
penses amounted to 15,500 francs, composed as follows : 
Sinking fund on the debt, 5,026 francs ; the purchase of books, 
2,601 francs ; the rebinding of books, 4,134 francs ; office ex- 
penses, 3,736 francs. In 1905 the Library was increased by 
960 books, 108 newspapers and magazines, 33 manuscripts, 
28 letters, and 14 maps and pictures, of which 583 volumes 
were bought and 241 given. Servian pubUcations sent to the 
National Library reached the number of 607 volumes and 
1,122 duplicates. 

The National Library is oreanized on the Magasiner system 
with consecutive numbers. The form of indexing is as foUows : 
Fol. gr — fol — 4 — 8 and 12. The Library is divided into 
sections for books, newspapers, maps and pictures, and 
manuscripts. Besides the National Library at Belgrade there 
are National Libraries at Kragujevats and at Nish, which are 
State institutions. 



The Nationai Museum. 

The State first took measures for the preservation and 
collection of the antiquities of Servia. A Secretary of the 
Education Department, the famous Servian poet, Yovane S. 
Popovitch, ordered all the Prefects not only to save the old 
coins and other antiquities from destruction, but whenever 
such were discovered to send them to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at Belgrade. Gradually the collection of old coins and 
other antiquities grew larger. In this way the Museum was 
formed, which until 1883 remained joined to the National 
Library, and under the control of the librarian. In this year 
there appeared a special law for the Museum, and after 1887 
the Museum was separated from the National Library, and 
possessed a separate budget. 

The Museum is divided into the following sections : The 
2Lrch3eological section, containing all antiquities of prehistoric 
and classical periods, of whatever nature ; the Byzantine 
Servian section, containing all the antiqioities connected with 
the period from the commencement of the Byzantine era to 
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the present day ; ethnographical section and the gallery of 
pictures and sculptures, wmch principaUy contains the more 
modem Servian pictures, as well as older ones of the Venetian 
school of the 17th century. 

In the archffiological section the largest and most important 
collection is that of prehistoric remains, which is composed of 
objects discovered and collected in the department of Belgrade 
on the sites which were inhabited in the Neolithic Age. Amongst 
these objects the most noteworthy are the numerous statuettes 
(more than 200) in baked earth, which are of a unique nature. 
There are also many fragments of vases, which are most 
important in the comparative study of the civilization 
in the Servian countries and the countries of the South-East 
of Europe. Amongst the antiquities of the following age, 
the Bronze Age, the first place must be given to the objects 
found in the necropolis of KUtchevats, including the tmique 
statue of the well-known idol of Klitchevats. There are 
also gold jewels which are in close relation with the famous 
golden jewels of Troy in their constituent parts. In the 
more recent prehistoric periods the most remarkable objects are 
metal instruments. 

The collection of classical antiquities is principally composed 
of pieces of the Roman Empire. Amongst the antiquities 
of the Greek Age the most precious are a small bronze statu- 
ette of Apobate, an original work of the Ionian schocJ about 
the commencement of the 15th century B.C., and a small 
collection of Greek coins, espeoally those of the Greek northern 
colonies. Amongst the antiquities of the Roman Age which 
have been discovered in Servia mention must be made of the 
following : A bronze head, a portrait found in the Danube 
below KJadovo, dating approximately from the middle of the 
1st century a.d, ; fragment of marble statuettes of Cupid and 
Hercules found in Belgrade, fine specimens of the Roman 
work of the and century a.d. ; a bronze head, the portrait of 
Constantine the Great, found at Nish. This collection also 
contains, among the objects of lesser importance and of less 
artistic value, a certain number of heads and bodies of Roman 
statues of gods and men in marble and in bronze. Among 
the earthenware sculptures there are some of the well-known 
types of statuettes from the neighbourhood of Amphipolis, 
and also of the ordinary types of statuettes of the end of 
" the Roman Era. The bas-rdiefs are comparatively few, and 
principally represent the Thracian horsemen ; especially note- 
worthy is the earthenwEire bas-reliefs of Viminacium, showing 
the Thracian horseman and religious scenes. There are a 
great number of vases, particularly of silver vases, amongst 
which there are some of the time of Augustus, and others 
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belonging to the different pen'ods of the Roman Empire np 
til] Luciaius. Some of the examples are unique in the wodd. 
Amongst the bronze vases mention must be made, because 
of their originality, of a kind of bronze cup, which is probably 
a speciality of the Servian countries. Earthenware vases, 
besides the ordinary objects in ' Terra-sigillata ' of Eastern 
and Western manufacture, comprise those produced at the 
Viminaciura. Glass vases are scarcely represented, save by 
fragments. The mask of a headpiece, found in the neighbour- 
hood of Smederevo, bears comparison with the best examples 
of this nature. 

The collection of engraved stones is very small, and is prin- 
cipally composed of objects of the Roman Era ; but one frag- 
ment of a cameo compensates for the absence of the greater 
number of smaller pieces, because of its artistic work and of 
its imusual size. Relatively the greatest collection of the 
National Museum is that of coins of the Roman Republic and 
of the Empire, principally in silver and bronze. The collection 
of jewels and bronze, glass and bone ornaments contains a 
fairly large number of objects, of which the majority are of 
local production. The Museum also contains some cofiins 
with figures and inscriptions, as well as a collection of epi- 
graphical Roman monuments and several pieces and fragments 
of architecture of considerable interest. Speaking generally, 
the prehistoric collection and that of Roman anriquities are 
accurate witnesses to the civilization which existed in these 
eras in the country which is now the kingdom of Servia. 

The Byzantine Servian section is composed principally of 
antiquities relating to the Servian State of the Middle A^ges. 
There are few objects of the Byzantine era, and of small 
importance, save for the collection of coins. Among the Servian 
antiquities of the Middle Ages the most numerous are the 
coins of the Kings, Tsars, and great lords, as well as of the 
different cities. Amongst these pieces there are some which 
are unique. The collection also contains various jewels in 
silver and gold. Especially interesting is the gold clasp 
(fibula) which belonged to Peter, the Prince of Zahoumlie, 
of the 13th century a.d. It is probable that the collecticm 
of alver vases from the neighbourhood of Zayetchar also dates 
from this period. According to the inscription upon one of 
these vases, the vessel belonged to Sevaspokrator Tchousmene, 
a personage practically unknown in history. The eold ring 
of Nenad Jihtch, of a noble family of the time of Djurad 
Brancovitch Smeiderevats, has a h^toric and artistic value. 
The period from the fall of the Servian Empire at Kossovo 
to the revolution in the bef^inning of the igth century is 
principally represented by antiquities belonging to the churches. 
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of varying value. The commencements of the new Servian 
State after the first great insurrection are represented by 
weapons of the period, which belonged either to the difierent 
insurgent chiefs or to unknown combatants, from whom they 
were taken by the Turks after the reconquest of Servia. The 
greater portion of the standards of the Voivodes of the first 
insurrection are also preserved in this collection, which also 
contains the costumes of Karageorges and of his wife, as well 
as their silver domestic vessels. The foundation of the Servian 
State under Milosh Obrenovitch and his companions is much 
more adequately represented in this collection. Besides the 
original weapons of the different leaders and representative 
men of the period, there are numerous examfdes of the cos- 
tumes of Milosh Obrenovitch. 

The Byzantine Servian collection also contains the historic 
GalleiT of Portraits, composed of the portraits of Karageorges 
and of Milosh, as wdl as of the members of their families, and 
also portraits of the majority of the Voivodes and leading men 
of the two insurrections, besides those of the leaders of the 
army, statesmen, and savants of a more recent era. This 
collection is completed by weapons of various periods from 
the time of the Crusades (the famous Crusaders' swords) to 
the middle of the 19th century. These weapons are note- 
worthy and interesting, not only because of their shape and 
uses, but also because of their artistic work. There is also 
a special room where all the objects used by Vouk Karadjitch, 
the father of the new Servian literature, are preserved. 

The ethnographical section forms a distinct collection, known 
as the Ethnographical Museum, which is contained in a special 
building given by a Servian, Stevtcha Mihailovitch. This 
museum is described later. 

The gallery of pictures and sculptures is composed for the 
most part of artistic works given by various people. There 
is no special historical epoch or school represented. The 
majority of the pictures bdong to the 17th and i8th centuries, 
and are largely those of the Venetian and other Italian schools, 
also a certain number of other European schools of various 
periods. The original idea of the gdlery was to cc^ect the 
works of ancient and modem Servian artists. Amongst them 
all the first place must be given to the Coronation of the 
Tsar Dushan at Uskub (SkopKe), by Paul Ivanovitch. There 
are about 300 objects in the gallery, but only 214 pictures and 
sculptures can be exhibited, because of lack of space. Finally, 
as a natural result of the first art exhibition of the Southern 
Slavs, which took place in 1904 at Belgrade, a special section 
of the ^illery was iounded under the title of Fine Art Gallery 
of the Southern Slavs, which is provisionally situated in the 
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buildings of the National Moseum. There were purchased 
for this gallery some twenty works, pictures, and sculptures 
by Servian, Croat, Slovenian, and Bulgarian artists. The 
budget of the National Gallery in 1905 was 18,444 francs. 

The EthnMfraphicaJ Museum of Servia was founded in 1891, 
the j^ear in which a small collection of the objects contained in 
it were transferred from the National Museum to the building 
at present occupied. No time was then lost in systematically 
collecting materials (especially in 1892 and 1893) for the 
National Exhibftion of Costume in St. Petersburg, and (in 1904) 
for the celebration of the centenary of the insurrection and the 
liberation of Servia. The materials for the Museum are col- 
lected in all the Servian countries. There are already exhibits 
appertaining to the principal costumes, at least, of all the 
countries inhabited by Servians : Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Sirmia, Banat, Batchka, Old 
Servia, Macedonia, and Zeta, on the Lake of Scutari. The 
Museum contains about 8,000 exhibits, of which about 170 are 
rare or unique. There are models on a reduced scale of houses 
and of entire properties of Zadrugas (family associations) , as well 
as models of so many instruments that it has been impossible to 
accommodate them all in the rooms. Women's handicrafts 
form a very complete collection, and include examples of very 
ancient times. This collection includes costumes, em- 
broideries, carpets, belts, woven materials, shirts, principally 
of white linen, etc. Pottery, wooden bowis, and various agri- 
cultural instruments or tools of the different handicrafts have 
been collected in the different Servian countries. The collec- 
tion of arms contains many beautiful and interesting objects, 
including several wooden cannon, of which one comes from 
Krajana, and the others from Bosnia. There are also three 
instruments of torture : a collar furnished with spikes coming 
from Kroutagne, a ring of iron for the neck from the Tower of 
Tchenguitch, and a wooden club. The jewels are very various, 
among them some closely resembling those found in great 
quantities in the graves of the Middle A^es in Little Russia, and 
which may perhaps give some due to the country and origin of 
the Servians. Amongst the curiosities of the Museum must be 
mentioned the famous album of costume of Nicolas Arsenovitch, 
who fifty years ago travelled through many of the Servian 
countries, painting water-colour pictures of the people and the 
conditions of life. The details, which he noted down with great 
exactitude, are of the greatest importance for the study of 
ethnography. He also made a technomatic atlas, with 
numerous enlargements of ornaments, and with tables giving 
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all the various parts of the national costume. Amongst the 
smaller objects are amulets, inscriptions, religious objects, cere- 
monial cakes, as well as a very valuable collection of filigree 
work from Servia, Bosnia, and Old Servia. 

The objects in the courtyard are also of considerable impor- 
tance, there being amongst other things funeral monuments of 
the Middle Ages, of which two are specially interesting, having 
the form of a house such as those which the Bogumib like to 
raise to their dead, and which are found from the west of Servia 
to the Adriatic Sea. There is also a two-wheeled cart of Zeta, 
and an original carriage for six horses coming from Upper 
Dalmatia. 

. A very excellent idea of the costumes may be gained from 
the sixty-five models dressed in original clothine, representing 
all the Servian coimtries, irrespective of political frontiers. 
Connoisseurs also admire the musical instruments, as well as 
the beautifully worked and carved distafis gathered in aU the 
Servian countries. There are also some hundreds of photo- 
graphs from all parts of those countries inhabited by Servians, 
but unfortunately, from lack of space, they have to be stored, 
not exhibited. 

The creation of a Museum of Natural History in Servia is due 
to the initiative of the Association of Professors (those teaching 
in secondary schools) in the years 1893-1895. This Museirai 
was inaugurated in September, 1904, on the occasion of the 
centenary ffites of the Servian Revolution. The work of the 
Museum is at present in the hands of two specialists, the director, 
who looks after the section of geology and mineralogy, and the 
custodian, who has care of the zoological section. At present 
the Museum is divided into four sections. There will later be a 
botanical section, but at present there is no room for it. The 
collection of plants of Pantchitch and other examples belonging 
to Servia and other Servian countries are to be found in the 
Botanical Garden of the University. The prehistoric section 
includes a collection of tools and utensils 01 the Stone Age in 
Servia. The most remarkable are the toob (five pieces) of 
nephrite of the Smederevo department. 

The geological and palseontological section contain the fol- 
lowing collection : (i) The collections of the various parts of the 
kingdom of Servia (arranged according to the topographical 

feology of Professor Juyovitch). (2) The collections from Old 
ervia and Macedonia, including the remarkable tertiary col- 
lection of Kossovo and of the neighbourhood of Orahovats, and 
of the rocks from the moimtain of Char. (3) Geological col- 
lection of Bosnia and Herzegovina. (4) Geolo^cal collection of 
Dalmatia. (5) Very rich collection of vtdcamc rocks from the 
kingdom of Servia, the result of long years of work by Professor 

10 — a 
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Juyovitch, by whom the coUectdon was arranged. (6) A col- 
lection of stiutigraphic and palseontologic rocks, puticolarly 
noteworthy for the richness of specimens of the Jurassic and 
tertiary formations. Mention must be made amongst the 
remains of diluvial mammals of the Bison priscus of Zabrejie on 
the Save, the Bos pnmigenius, and the Cervus eiafhus fossilis, 
both coming from the banks of the River Grza, near to the 
monastery of Sveta Petka, in the department of Morava. 
(7) Servian meteorites from Sokobagna and the moimtains of 
Yelitsa and Goutcha, ifldiich form the most remarkable collec- 
tion in this section. 

The section of mineralogy and of mines consists of a collec- 
tion of minerals, principally from Servia. The mineral 
deposits of Servia are divided into four regions. In this section 
the copper deposits of Maidanpek, and the lead and antimony 
ores of the west of Servia, are especially well represented. The 
section of zoology contains five divisions : mammals, birds, 
reptiles and amphibians, fishes and molluscs. 

The collection of animJals includes more than 1,500 examines, 
both mounted and stuffed (Balge). Up to the present uiere 
have been collected 242 varieties of biias. 

The existing National Theatre was formoiy opened on the 
30th of October, 1899, in presence of the Prince, the Regents, 
Members of the Government, and of a special committee (the 
National Servian Theatre at Novisad — Neusatz, in Hungary — 
was founded nine years previously). As was always the case 
before it received a special building, the theatrical art of Servia 
was moved from place to place, bemg represented by theatrical 
companies of all lands. These were more or less permanent, 
and at first were composed by dilettanti, young people belong- 
ing to different classes of society. The oldest of these com- 
panies is supposed to be one founded in 1783, ^Oe the most 
famous was that conducted by Joachim Vujitch, a popular 
writer who was at the same time an actor. Vujitch travelled 
through all the Servian-speaking countries, and left behind 
him a quantity of dramatic works, principally translations 
from the German ; for some time he was a kmd of Court actor 
(1835)- 

The value of the National Theatre of Belgrade is 700,000 
francs. This sum includes the price of the building itsdf 
200,000 francs], of the scenery, decorations, the furniture, the 
statues, the seats, and the library (160,000 francs], the electric 
Kght and water fittings (60,000 francs). The value of the 
dramatic and musical archives may be estimated at I30,ooo 
francs, and that of the wardrobe valued at 100,000 fruics. 
The costumes of Servian history of the last century are 
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particularly beautiful and valuable. The National Theatre 
receives an annual grant of 40,000 francs from the State, 
6,000 francs from the King, and 6,000 francs from the Commune 
of Belgrade. It is a State institution, and under the contnd of - 
the Hmister of Education. It is on the Minister's proposal 
that the director, and the literary director, and the treasurer of 
the theatre are appointed by the King. 

The house contains 793 places, and a full house brings in 
1,728 francs. The annual revenue from tickets averages 
125,000 francs, while in the season of 1903-1904 it amounted to 
i2g,ooo francs. The number of representations amounts to 
252 yearly, including matinees on Sundays and festivals. 
During the winter season classical mating are given twice a 
month, as in France ; for these there is a special reduction in 
the price of admission for the students of the higher schools. 
Besides this, the theatre gives popular representations three 
times a year at veiy low prices. In both these cases the 
pieces given deal with national life, and are chosen in a fixed 
order. 

The repertoire is composed of 850 pieces — some 200 original 
and some translations. In the translations French literature 
predominates with 300 pieces, and the German literature 
follows with 200. Tlie pieces tianslated from the En^ish, 
Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, and Hungarian are much less 
numerous ; the pieces taken from the Slav literature are still 
fewer. The only representative of drama is naturally Shake- 
speare, of whom fifteen pieces figure in the repertoire of the 
National Theatre. That most frequently played is ' Othello ' 
(thirty-four times since 1831), then ' Hamlet and ' The Mer- 
chant of Venice ' (the former thirty-two times since 1884, and 
the latter thirty-two times since 1869}. These are also the 
most popular pieces of all the repertoire. ' Macbeth ' (from 
1882) and ' The Taming of the Shrew ' (since 1869) have only 
been played four times each. The general public of Belgrade 
have a great liking for Shakespeare, although otherwise it 
prefers gay pieces and singing. Recently English plays, such as 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,' have been produced. The comic 
opera ' The Mikado ' is also in the repertoire. The national 
repertoire represents about one-third of the dramatic productions 
in the Servian language. The National Theatre arranges each 
year a competition in order to encourage dramatists, and awards 
prizes to the best works. 

The national pieces are excellently played, and the acting 
compares favourably with that of foreign theatres. The com- 
pany-consists of forty-four persons (twenty-one women and 
twenty-three men) ; there is also a choir and an orchestra. The 
actors are divided into those that are permanent, ordinary, and 
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temporary. The permanent actors after thirty years have a 
right to a pension from the State fund. 

The State Archives were only established in 1898, although 
work had been going on since 1866 in preparation. Until 1898 
each public institution preserved its documents in its own 
archives, and only for the use in its work. As a result the 
oldest documents, principally those from 1815 to 1842, were 
subject to very little care, in some cases even of no care, so that 
a very important part of these documents has been lost. This 
is especially true of the Chancellerie Princiftre (1815-1839), 
which included then all the actual Ministries and the oAer 
principal Administrations. The I^w of the 2nd of December, 
1898, which established the State Archives, assigned to them 
the duty of collecting all the documents from the archives of the 
different public administrations, such as might be of interest 
for the pcuitical, military, judicial, or administrative history of 
Servia up to 1870, to classify and to preserve them. 

The State Archives are a special public institution de- 
pending from the Ministry of Education. At their head 
there is a director, who has the rank and salary of a University 
professor. There is in connection with the State Archives 
a special committee, which advises as to the purchase of 
documents and the internal organization of the archives. 
The State Archives do not yet possess a special buUding, 
which has presented the principal obstacle to their regular 
organization, and which has prevented from accomplishing 
the task which was assigned them. But everything has already 
been prepared to remove this difficulty. The annual budget 
amounts to 16,068 francs. 

The State Archives b^an their work from the ist of Novem- 
ber, 1901, and up to the present they have collected the 
Archives of the Chancellerie Princifire and of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, those of the Council of State, of the Ministry 
of Education, of the Metropolitan Diocese of Belgrade, of 
the Rel^ous Court of Shabats ; the ancient Archives of the 
Court of Shabats, those of the Prefecture of Shabats, and 
finally those of the Diplomatic Servian Agency at Bucarest. 
Among all these archives those of the greatest interest are the 
Archives of Chancellerie Principe and of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs.- The documents relating to the relation of 
Servia with foreign countries (1815-1870) and the documents 
of the earlier period of the political Servian life (1804-1813) 
were destroyed in the Turlash invasion of 1813. Political 
correspondence has been classified according to countries and 
chronologically : Austria, Wallachia, England, Russia, Turkey, 
etc. The administrative correspondence of the Chancellerie 
Princi^re from 1815 to 1839 ^^ ^" classified according to the 
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administrative division of the country at that time : the 
department of Alexinats, of Bdgrade, of Valjevo, etc. The 
more recent documents, 1839-1870, are preserved in the manner 
of registration oripnally given them. 

Since 1901 the State Archives place such documents at the 
disposition of scientific students as they wish to examine and 
copy. Authorization is obtained from the Director of the 
Archives. The documents before 1842 are given without any 
difficulty; more recent political documents are given imder 
certain reserves and limitations, according to their character. 

The State printing-office was founded, in 1831, in Krushevats, 
whence it was transferred to Belgrade at the same time as the 
Prince's Court and the State apartments. At first it only 
contained two hand-presses, on which were printed the most 
necessary books for the churches and schools, as well as the 
official j oumal {Srfske N ovine) . Soon there were added 
lithographic hand-presses of a primitive nature and a tj^pe- 
f oundry. The State printing-office developed with the literary 
development of Servia, .and procured more modem and more 
m)-to-date machines, as well as all the necessary other material. 
The printing-office has already issued a great number of books 
for the University and for the middle and primary schools, as 
well as other educational works. Here are published also the 
texts of the laws. * 

The State printing-office contains to-day thirteen modem 
printing machines, large and small ; three lithographic machines 
and two hand-presses ; four complete machmes of a French 
system for the casting of type ; a binding workshop, very well 
equipped with the most modem machines, and an engraving 
department, where zinc and other blocks are produced. 

The State printing-office receives no grant from the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it produces a certain revenue on the 
year's working. In 1904 this amounted to 116,905 francs. In 
this year the total revenue reached the sum of 834,501 francs, 
and the expenditure 723,596 francs. There were published 
about 250 books, either for the State or for wivate individuals, 
as well as 14 newspapers and magazines. The State printing- 
office personnel consists of 18 officials, of whom 9 are appointed 
by decree, and 230 workmen and workwomen. 



CHAPTER X 



By S. U. VESELINOVITCH 
Dirtettr if tit ITittltgical SmUimry 



The primitive religion of the Servian people at the period of 
its migration to the lands it now occupies in Europe took 
the form of pure Naturalism — i.e., the worship of the powers 
of Nature, to which ancient peoples of a quiet disposition were 
so much inclined. Even at Uie present day we find deep traces 
of this faith in the spirit of the Servian nation, for after 500 
years' struggle it was only partially crushed by the ritual, 
first of the Latin and then of the Greek Christian Church, 
to which most of the modem Servians belong. The Greeks 
and Latins, superior in culture, wished to enforce their religion 
on their new brothers, and thus for scores of years Christianity 
was for the Servians a compulsory, rather than a chosen, faith. 
This oppression, however, merely influenced the formal aspect 
of religion ; the national spirit still tended toward the old 
faith. 

The partition of the Balkan Peninsula into Church dioceses 
under Leo Isanrus, and the intentional limitation of Papal 
jurisdiction in the territoiy, gave rise to disputes between 
Byzantium and Rome, and th^ acted detrimentally on the 
wavering and uncertain faith of the nation. The pressure of 
the ecclesiastical authority of Rome, which had always sought 
to exercise an international authority, was particularly un- 
bearable to the Servian people already desirous of having a 
Slav ^ rite of their own. This caused a struggle between the 
Servian and Latin elements in all Servian districts, and resulted 
on the seacoast in favour of the Latin, in the remaining 
districts in favour of the Slav ritual. At the period of these 
disturbances in the spiritual life of the Servians Rastko, the 
youngest son of Grand Jupan Nemanya, appeared on the 
ecclesiastical historical stage. His task was not only to fortify 
weakened orthodoxy, bat to create an independent national 
Church in Servia. This was not easy to accomplish, but at 
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the moment political and ecclesiastical circumstances were 
so favourable to Rastko's object that he was able to most 
successfully fulfil his task. Rome was occupied with the 
Crusades and the newly-founded Latin Empire in Constanti- 
nople ; Byzantium was disarmed and driven with its political 
and ecclesiastical authority to Nicsea ; the Court of Servia had 
family ties with the Greek Dynasty, and stood on friendly 
terms with the Pope through Jupan Vukan ; and in addition 
to this, there was Rastko himself, a Kind's son, and renowned 
throughout the Grseco-Slav world for his saintliness and his 
talents. AH this helped the Servians, in the first quarter of 
the 13th century, to secure a religious centre for themselves 
and a purely national Church of their own. 

Havmg received the archiepiscopal dignity from the Con- 
stantinople Patriarch at Nicsea, together with the right of 
supremacy over his Church, Rastko (in religion St. Sava) 
returned to his fatherland, to find it devastated by the feuds 
of his brothers ; to a nation wavering in its faith, and to a 
Church which was Christian only in name. He at once set to 
work on a large scale to define and establish the interior and 
exterior relations of Church and people. He made peace 
between his brothers, who had sworn enmity unto death ; 
secured the friendship of the neighbouring States ; founded the 
Servian kingdom by placing the crown on the head of his 
brother Stephen ; established the Church in various districts ; 
confirmed the national ecclesiastical hierarchy ; founded schools 
in the monasteries ; and then turned to the apostolic mission 
of teaching and elevating his people. He traversed all the 
lands of the kingdom of Servia on foot, and taught the people 
all that was necessary for life, spiritual and temporal. In 
various parts of Servia there still exist countless traditions 
about the saint, and these seem to show, better than anything 
else, how extensive was the influence which won him the 
ajT^illations of ' Pioneer of Education ' and ' Great Teacher.' 

The work begun by St. Sava was continued by his worthy 
successors. During the 13th and the first part of the 14th 
centuries they built up th^ Servian Church on the basis laid 
down by Sava, where it shone bright and luminous among 
the sister Churches. In 1346 the Servian Church reached the 
summit of its formal development when the autonomous 
Servian Archbishopric was proclaimed a Patriarchate and a 
large part of the Balkan Penmsula came under its jurisdiction. 
But the Patriarchate of Coistantinople looked with disapproval 
on the elevation of the Servian Church, and, guided by political 
motives, anathematized Servia. However, these ^ssensions 
did not last long, and in 1375 Prince Lazar and the Patriarch 
Sava secured the recognition of the Ser\ian Patriarchate. 
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The close of the 14th century saw the fall of the Servian Empire 
(1389), and in 1459 Servia ceased to exist as a political factor. 
Everything had been overthrown in the Servian nation but 
the Church, which stood alone like a lighthouse in a stormy 
sea. Until Servia's deliverance in the 19th century it shed its 
light in the darkness and comforted the drooping spirits. 
What had formerly been the seat of wisdom and learning now 
became the centre of consolation to an oppressed people, 
spreading the faith and belief of the Christian religion. Until 
the 19th century every effort to free the Servian nation was 
due to the holy apostles at the Patriarchal See of Fetch, 
who performed their sacred work of love to the last, never 
recoiung from even the most terrible form of suffering. The 
selfishness of the Greek Phanariots associated itself with the 
tyranny of the Turks. They put an end to the work of the 
Fetch apostles, and took possession not only of the Patriarchate, 
but of the remaining episcopal see throughout the Servian 
lands. In 1831 the rule of the Phanariots over the Servian 
Church was cut short. Profiting by the clergy's and people's 
distrust of the Greeks, Prince Milosh Obrenovitch regained 
from Constantine (the Patriarch of Constantinople) the r^ht 
for the Servian Church in the Principality to he ruled by a 
Servian Bishop. The first Servian Bishop to become the head 
of the Church was Mdentius, Metropolitan of Belgrade, who 
had assisted Prince Milosh in the staiggle for independence. 
He died, however, before he could undertake anything for the 
re-establishment of order in the Church which had been so 
sadly disorganized by the Greeks. His place was taken by 
Peter, the secretary of the Prince, whose energies and abilities 
were soon made evident. He laid the foundation of ecclesias- 
tical science in Servia, and his regulations for the administra- 
tion, jurisdiction, and finances of the Church are still in exist- 
ence. The dynastic change of 1859 caused Peter to leave 
Servia, and Michel, the young Bishop of Shabats, was raised 
to the vacant see. Michel ruled the Servian Church for nearly 
forty years, but he was not an organizer ; his spirit was drawn 
toward asceticism and politics — two apparently irreconcilable 
tendencies. The causes both of his greatness and his fall are 
to be found in his weakness for politics. Driven from his see 
in 1881 for political reasons, these also caused his recall to it 
in 1889. Michel has left a rare reputation for political capacity, 
and his patriotic work for the dismembered Servian nation 
gave a noble example. His successors, Theodosius (1881-1889) 
and Iimocentius (1898-1905), were good men, but weak, and 
the periods of their rule are not marked by any important 
acts. The actual Head of the Church, Metropolitan Demetrius, 
has shown himself the guardian of ecclesiastical authority. He 
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holds himself above all party politics and dissensions, and his 
abilities cannot but make themselves felt in the future. 

The State religion in Servia is now the Eastern Orthodox 
religion. The Servian Church is autocephalous. It does not 
belong to any other Church, but maintains a union, as far as 
concerns dogma, with the Univeisal Eastern Church. The 
internal control of the Orthodox Church belongs to the 
Assembly of Bishops, composed of all the Bishops of the 
diocese under the presidency of the Archbishop of Belgrade 
and the Metropolitan of Servia. Servia is divided into five 
dioceses : the Archdiocese of Belgrade, the Dioceses of Shabats 
and of Nish, a diocese with its seat at Tchatchak, and 
the Diocese of the Timok, with its seat at 2^ytechar. 

According to historical documents, there were Bishops of 
Belgrade and Nish in the 3rd century already, while the 
Bishopric of Zayetchar dates from the 13th century. 

The following are the ecclesiastical authorities : (i) The 
Assembly of Bishops, \^ich has legislative rights in all that 
concerns the internal administration of the Church and the . 
direction of the dergy in conformity with the Church canons, / 
and judicial rights as far as concerns the disputes and cases 
between Bishops, and faults committed by Bishops in their 
episcopal functions, as well as those affecting the marriage 
disputes of the Royal House ; (2) the Hirfi Ecclesiastical 
Court, the Higher Ecclesiastical Judicial Tribunal, which 
examines in the second and last instances all decisions and 
judgments of the Diocesan Courts ; (3) the Diocesan Eccle- 
siastical Courts, established for the assistance of each diocesan 
Bishop, and possessing administrative rights and reUgioos 
judicial rights of the first instance ; (4) the departmental 
Arch-prieste and the Deans of districts, who are the agents of 
the ecclesiastical control for the department and districts ; 
and (5) the parish priests. 

Eadi Bishop rules the internal affairs of his diocese, but 
submits to the Metropolitan in administrative, and to the 
Council of Bishops in judicial, matters. The Council of Bishops 
elects a Bishop to a vacant see from three chosen candidates, 
and this election is ratified by the King. There is also an 
Electoral Council, which exists for the sole purpose of electing 
the Metropolitan. It iscomposed of the highest Church and 
State digmtaiies. 

The regular clergy of Servia belong to the Order of 
St. Basil, as do all those of the Orthodox Church. The monas- 
teries are <^vided into Lavras and ordinary monastenes. 
The former are such as were founded by the ancient Servian 
Sovereigns ; the others have only the name of monasteries. 
In the six dioceses there are 976 secular parish priests. The 
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regular clergy in all the monasteries amount to 109 members, 
making a total for the two orders of clergy of 1,085, distributed 
as follows in the difierent dioceses : At Belgrade, 310 secular 
and 40 regular ; at Shabats, 118 and 9 ; at Tunok, loz and 10 ; 
at Nish, 209 and 21 ; and at Zayetchar, 148 and 29. There 
are the following priests of other religions practised in Servia : 
2 Catholic, I Protestant, 6 Jewish, and 9 Mohammedan. The 
Orthodox population in 1903 was 2,448,139 souls. The 
country for purposes of religious administration is divided 
into 5 dioceses, 19 arch-presbyteries, 52 deaneries, 901 parishes, 
59 chaplaincies, and 346,718 Orthodox houses. 

PubUc worship is ^Jlowed in Servia for such religions as have 
been recognized by the law. These religions are Catholicism, 
Protestantism (the Church of the Augsburg Confession), the 
Jewish, and the Mohammedan religion. The religious authori- 
ties of these different religions are placed under the control 
of the Minister of Public Instruction ajid Public Worship. 
The authorities of the Orthodox Church cannot have relations 
or work in common with the authorities and religious assemblies 
outside of the country without the authorization of the 
Minister of Public Education, Public Instruction, and Religion, 
The authorities of the other Churches or worship in similar 
cases are required to submit their correspondence for the 
approval of this Minister. 

The standard of ecclesiastical science in Servia is not very 
high. Until 1904 there existed a seminary for the instruction 
of clerical students, which gave some general education in 
addition to theology. It had been founded in 1836, and for 
a number of years it successfully performed its task of instruct- 
ing the clergy ; but later on it assumed the form of a missionary 
S(£ool, which took more pains to satisfy the needs of the clergy 
in the non-independent Servian lands than to fulfil local 
requirements. Hence on the ist of December, 1900, a new 
seminary was opened, which consists of nine classes, and gives 
a more extensive knowledge of classical and modem languages, 
in addition to theological subjects. 

The present religious life of the Servian people is faiiiy 
undisturbed. In ancient times only one heresy was known — 
the Bogumile heresy — but this can be considered as having 
been more injurious to political than to religious life. At 
the present time there exists a small sect of Nazarenes, whose 
dogmas are to a great extent reminiscent of the Bogumile 
heresy ; otherwise mere is neither bigotry nor atheism among 
the ^bs. From time to time antireligious elements appear 
in the larger cities, but these have not taken root in the soul 
of the native Servians, being imported in the form of Socialism. 
In opposition to these antireugious movements, there are 
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some adherents of Spiritualism, whose mysteries appeal more 
than atheism to simple souls. During the past tmrty years 
or so Freemasoniy has made its appearance in the larger 
cities. This, too, has been the result of foreign influence, but 
it has not been successful, probably because it gave itself up 
to uncertain party politics, which are so opposed to its prin- 
ciples. As a matter of fact, party politics have done visible 
harm to the purely religious sentiments of the mass of the 
Servian people. It is everyone's hope that the Church will 
succeed in purifying the stagnant atmosphere of the Servian 
nation if she devotes herself to her apostolical mission of re- 
christianizing the Servian peoples. 



CHAPTER XI 

SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS 

By TICHOMIR GEORGEVITCH 
E4U*r e/th* ' Strvian Sikiicgrafhi4al /eumal' 

The Servian people are primitive and patriarchal in many 
wajfs, a fact best proved by their superstitions and tradi- 
tions, which rule them to a great extent even at the present 
day. These superstitions reflect primitive thought, imder- 
standing, and observances concerning the most diverse aspects 
of physical, psychic, and social life. Often they are stronger 
than religion, or replace it altogether. The traditions express 
the sentiments and conception of events and vicissitudes in 
tiie past, present, and future. 

IMortimately, though the Servian peoples are so rich in 
superstitions, these have not as yet been systematically 
coUected, nor are they available in a form for an exhaustive 
and scientific study. The Servians have some superstitions 
for which they can give a fairly plausible explanation ; for 
others the reasons are altogether msignificant, unknown, or 
forgotten. All that can be said in their justification is ' It 
is well to do so,' or ' It is not well." Little mention is made 
in andent Servian documents of Servietn superstitions. In 
Dushan's Codex (1346 and 1354) the dismterment and 
bumii^ of dead bodies is mentioned, also sorceries, ordeals 
by fire, etc. The burning of witches is also mentioned at an 
early date. Most superstitions mentioned are of a religious 
character. These were remnants of the old belief, or adapta- 
tions from Byzantine literature, and were condemned as being 
opposed to the Christian faith by the Church, which directed 
her writings against them. But though they were neglected 
by ancient literature, they nevertheless existed in the nation, 
to such an extent even that they have been preserved up to 
the present in full vigour. They may be roughly classified 
into superstitions of everyday life, superstitions concemine 
work, superstitions in customs, superstitions in medicine, and 
superstitions in religion. 
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The daily life of the Servian is full of superstition. He is 
superstitious about the manner he rises in the morning, about 
what he sees first, how he dresses and washes, and miom he 
meets. He pays attention to v^at food he eats and at what 
time, how it is handed to him, etc., through the entire day, 
till he lies down at night. Attention is also paid as to whether 
the cocks crow in time, whether the dogs bark much, if the 
frogs croak or the wind blows. A^ain, notice is taken as to 
when thunder is first heard, what land of rain falls, how the 
stars shine ; has the moon a halo, or does the sun shine through 
a cloud ? All this, and much more, forms the subject of daily 
superstition and interpretation. 

In all work that the Servian does he attributes an important 
part to superstition. If he goes to hunt, he knows beforehand 
wheAer there will be game or not, and what he must do to 
find it. He pays attention to whom he meets before starting, 
so that his expedition may be successful, and to the destined 
use of the animals he kills. He examines various parts of 
their bodies, and thereby divines all manner of thmgs. A 
hunter knows what days he must not hunt, just as be Icnows 
what he must do with destructive animals to extirpate them. 
Medicinal qualities are sometimes attributed to different parts 
of animals. It is a popular belief that hunters are sinful men ; 
also that some animals may and some may not be killed. 
Tliere are many superstitions about cattie-rearing — i.e., the 
origin of certam animals, their fate, their characteristics- 
shyness, deceit, guilelessness, maUce, and so on. Numerous 
practices exist to make the cattie lactant, fat, healthy, 
numerous, and to protect them from wild beasts. There are 
feasts for the cattie, doctoring, and witchcraft. In husbandry 
there are countiess superstitions concerning the origin of 
tillage, and mtin's first teachers of husbandry. The growing 
of fruit is aided by charms ; there are feasts for a fruitfm 
year, or to prevent ibail, drought, or rain, etc. 

Probably the greatest number of superstitions exist regarding 
daily customs, and most of them refer to the three t^ief 
moments of human Ufe — ^birth, marriage, and death. Cta_ 
entrance into the matrimonial state, sorceries are practised 
that the bride may or may not soon have children, for their 
number and sex ; that they may thrive and be healthy, etc. 
Superatitious sorceries are practised when a woman has no 
chudren and desires some, or when she has a suffident number 
and desires no more, or when she bears onh^ male or female 
children and the contrary are desired. There are super- 
stitions about all that a pregnant woman may or may not do, 
what must be done that she may ^ve birth easily, and escape 
the maladies of childbirth. Servians bdieve that evil spints 
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are present at birth, who harm the child and mother, and 
against these there is a mass of superstitions, sorceries, diarms, 
tahsmans, etc. There are superstitions about false pregnancy 
the ordination of the child s fortune by Fate or Destiny, 
about first burial, premature birth, and the death of un- 
christened children ; superstitions also about crying, sleepless- 
ness, infant maladies ; when children do not b^;in to vraJk. or 
speak in time, when they are dressed for the first time, when 
their first tooth is extracted, and still others. 

Charms are practised to discover the future bridegroom, to 
make a young man love a girl, and conversdy ; also to make 
them hate each other ; that a bride may be loved by her new 
family, that she may be loved in her new home, that her food 
may taste sweet, that she may bring blessings and good luck 
to her husband, that she may or may not bear numerous off- 
spring, etc. There are likewise many superstitions about 
death. It is believed that death occurs when the Holy Arch- 
angel removes the person's soul from his body. Death cannot 
take place without the day having been ordained. There is 
also a star in the sky for each living man, and as soon as he 
dies it ceases to shine. Death is always foretold, either by 
the person himself or by a member of the person's family. 
Superstitions exist about natural and unnatural death (there 
are talismans against shot, sword, evil charms, and evil eye), 
about the aspect of a patient during his malady, and when he 
suffers much but cannot die. There are superstitions concern- 
ing the souls of the dead, of the fate of the just and the sinful, 
the advantages derived from offerings to the dead, the for- 
giveness of sins, vampires, the dead seen in dreams or other- 
wise, and the disinterment of dead bodies. 

Superstition plays an immense part in Servian medicine. 
No one who has not had a patient m a village, and heard all 
that is said and believed by the peasants, can conceive how 
superstitious they are in this respect. The malady is alwajrs 
considered the result either of fate, the evil eye, evil inten- 
tions, chEinns, or as the doing of beings viho go about to destroy 
— the plague, witches, uncleanliness, the Holy Archangd, 
etc. During the illnpga various charms and sorceries are 
practised, graves Jire opened, the patient is borne to a stream 
or tree, or church or mill, that the disease may return to him 
who sent it, or that it may go into wood, stone, or water. 
God has, it is believed, given a remedy for each malady, and 
for each pain there are healing herbs, but man has forgotten 
which herb cures a disease. 

Although the Servians of Servia and most other Servians 
belong to the Orthodox faith, the national religion is full of 
superstitions, many of which are directly opposed to the 
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teachings of the Christian Church. Perhaps it is not too 
daring to say that the Christian fsiith and its precepts are even 
as yet little known amoT^ the people. The Servian seldom 
goes to church — and when he does it is through superstition — 
but he is indefatigable in his superstitious religious customs, 
which he considers as a constituent part of religion. Therefore 
the Christian Church had to be very lenient when she threw 
her mantle over the superstitious beliefs of the Servians and 
gave them a Christian character. Hence the permission of 
the Slava, religious processions, ceremonies for the sick, 
blessing of butter, dancing outside churches, and so on, all of 
which are essentially non-Christian. Even those super- 
stitious national rites having nothing in common with the 
Church — even prohibited by it — are still kept fervently. 
Such are Kral]ice, Dodole, and Koleda. Various harvest 
customs, and the practice of drawing the cattle through the 
earth in cases of infection, and so on, are all remnants of the 
old faith. There are also innumerable superetitious feasts, 
of which a regular calendar could be made. These feasts are 
celebrated in order that the crops may be plentiful, that the 
cattle may thrive, that there may be no thunderstorms or 
hail, and that there may be no attacks of wild beasts. On all 
these occasions things are performed differently from what is 
recommended by the Church. Even the popular belief in 
a God Creator is different from the Christian belief, although 
the Christian influence is visible. That God created me 
world, that He created the angels, that some of these fell and 
became devils, are purdy Christian doctrines ; but that 
every man has a guardian angel who preserves him from mis- 
fortune and a devil who tempts him to evil are non-Christian 
beliefs. In the Servian religion the Christian saints have been 
invested with the virtues of the beings who were believed in 
before the introduction of Christianity. The Slava is nothing 
else than the glorification of the household, non-Christian, 
protector, now replaced by a Christian saint. That the 
Christian saints have replaced the pre-Christian beings and 
their virtues is best seen by.the following examples : St. Elias 
rules thunder and lightning ; St. Nicholas rules the water and 
ships ; St. Sava rules the snows and ice ; the Holy Arch- 
angel carries away souls. SS. Petka (Friday) and Nedelja 
(Sunday) are considered to be still alive. Vile, dragons, 
monsters, witches. Alls, vampires, are all un-Christian beings 
still believed in. The Vile are beautiful young maidens who 
come forth from the dew, and are nourished in a mysterious 
mountain. They live in the mountains and near springs ; 
they do no evil, and lucky is the human being on whom they 
bestow their affection, and woe to him wiio does them any 
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wrong. The AUe are beings wKo rule the clouds and drive the 
hail on to the crops. Witches are women possessed with an 
evil spirit, which comes forth when they are asleep, and takes 
the form of a butterfly, hen, or turkey, and flies into houses to 
feed on human flesh, preferably that of young infants. Vam- 
pires are ghosts of dead persons who issue from the graves at 
night and suck the blood of the living, and disturb them in 
various ways. The plague, incubus, cholera, Karakondjula, 
madness, midwife, etc., are all believed to be entities with 
various functions to perform, some of which are imdefined, 
indistinct, and intricate. The Servians also have superstitions 
about certain places, animals, planets, stars, fire, water, 
feasts, colours, certain works and trades, justice, natural 
phenomena, dreams, buried treasure, etc. 

Many superstitions are considered blasphemous or in oppo- 
sition to Christian doctrine, or fatal, or detrimental, or harm- 
ful, or immoral, or waste of time, and so on. Therefore, and in 
addition to the supervision — ^though slight — of the Church, it 
was found necessary to introduce a law which prohibited 
certain superstitions, and punished the individuals by whom 
they were spread {365, point 4, Penal Code). 

No comparative study of Servian superstitions being avail- 
able, it is difficult to give precisely theu- origin and antiquity. 
Roughly speaking, the largest portion of Servian super- 
stitions are of a non-Christian Slav origin, and were intro- 
duced into the Balkan Peninsula by the first Slav immigrants 
and by the Servians. Under the influence of the new sur- 
ronnduigs in which the Servians found themselves, new super- 
stitions were probably added to the old ones, or these were 
confounded with, or adapted to, the Slav superstitions. After 
the advent of Christianity in the second part of the gth cen- 
tury, and notwithstanding the nature of the Christian faith, 
superstitions were still preserved, some with their full former 
force and othei^ mingled with Christian elements, so that 
they contain both a Christian and an un-Christian character. 
Others, again, at the instance of the Church, adopted a truly 
Christian character, and burst forth anew, although their 
essence had been in reality pagan. Coming into contact with 
other peoples of the Balkan Peninsula and its neighbourhood, 
the Servians adopted many new superstitions, and these are 
still preserved among the Servians, or have been mingled with 
the Servian superstitions, or have influenced and completed 
each other reciprocally. In this respect Turkish influence 
was very strong, for the Servians lived under and with the 
Turks during entire centuries. Turkish influence was so 
strong, in fact, that not only eue many Turkish and Eastern 
elements traceable to-day in the Servian superstitions, but 
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many purely Turkish or Oriental superstitions have been 
adopted. Even at the present day Servians frequently ask 
Mohammedan priests to make (^anns for them against 
disease, etc. Many fictitious beings bear Turkish or Oriental 
names, and are (Efferent from purely Servian superstitious 
beings. This reciprocity between Servian and Turkish super- 
stition went so far that purely Servian superstitions are 
common both to the Servians and Turks, and conversely. 
In some cases they are so intermingled that it is impossible 
to distinguish them apart. This adoption of a foreign super- 
stitious element has resulted among the Servians in some super- 
stitions which refer to the same thing, but contradict each 
other. This is demonstrated by the superstition about spiders. 
One proverb says : ' Ahght from your horse to kill a spider ' 
— »*.«., it is such a worthy thing to kill a spider, as it is he who 
begins to suck the eyes of the dead, that one should not 
grudge alighting from his horse in order to do so. But another 
superstition says that it is a great sin to kill a spider. Although 
both of these superstitions are considered to he purely Servian, 
it is obvious that the second is really Turkish, for Moham- 
medans beheve that Mohammed, when a fugitive, took refuge, 
in a cave^ over which a spider spun a web, and his pursuers, 
seeing it, were persuaded that he was not inside, since he could 
not have entered without breaking it. Through gratitude 
for his preservation Mohammed blessed the spider as a holy 
creature, whom it is a sin for his followers to kill. 

Traditions. 

Servian popular tradition either expresses itself in the form 
of poetry — which ranks among the best in Europe— or of 
tales, proverbs, riddles, fables, etc. Servian tradition is 
mentioned in documents of an early period. In the 12th cen- 
tury the priest Dulkijan, in the arch-diocese of Bar, made 
use of Servian historical tradition for his Latin chronicles ; 
and this he himself acknowledges. Servian writers of the 
Middle Ages likewise made use of tradition for their works, 
but it is unknown to what extent. Writing his Chronicles 
at the close of the 15th century, Mihailo Konstantinovitch 
substituted the popular traditions of the time for all that 
was outside of his own knowledge. Later, Servian and 
foreign writers on the Servians made great use of popular 
tradition, as the Patriarch Pajsije, Djordje Brancovitch, 
Mauro Orbini, J. Lucari, and others. 

Servian national songs or Pesmas, which contained and 
preserved the principal traditions, are mentioned at an early 
date, and the author Domentian speaks of them towards the 
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close of the 13th century. They are also mentioned by 
Niciphor Gregoras in the first part of the 14th century, by 
G. Sisgoritch (1469), by Benedict Kuripesitch {1531), by 
Ant. Vrantchitch (1553), by Stevan Gerlag {1573 and 1578), 
and by Busbek (1564), In the r7th and i8th centuries 
Servian poesy is alluded to more frequently. With the 
advent of the Servian national Raguso-Dalmatian literature, 
Servian popular poetry began, not only to be discussed, but 
even to be imitated and appropriated. The first Ragusian 
poets, S. Mentchetitch (1527) and Dj. Dpzitch {1500), wrote 
many poems composed in the national spirit, or, rather, poems 
that were already popular, and which they improved and 
recast in more artistic form. Mauro Vetrenitch (1482-1576) 
has left scores of verses composed in the spirit of popular lyric 
song. Petar Hektorovitch (1487-1572) wrote down these 
national songs, which he learned from the fishermen. It is 
notable that Hektorovitch also added the melodies of two of 
the songs, and thus preserved the first example of Servian 
popular music. Nikola Barakovitch (1546) also gives a 
national poem. Dinko Ranjina (1563-1607) has four ' songs 
of the cycle ' among his lyrics, and by their proportions and 
other characteristics these seem to show a purposed imitation 
of national Pesmas. In Ivan Gundulitch's ' Osman ' elements 
of national poetry are strongly visible in the subject-matter, in 
its heroes, and in many other points. In his ' Dulbrovitsa ' we 
come across several imitations of national Foskocice (verses 
sung during the dancing of the Kolo). Other poets, as N, 
Neljeskovitch, J. Palmotitch, and othere, were influenced by 
national poesy. In addition to this, already, in the 17th 
century, the Ragusians began to collect and write down 
national Pesmas. In his collection, ' Ancient and Chiefly Sea- 
faring Songs ' {Belgrade, 1878), V. Bogisitch published a con- 
siderable number of national Pesmas hotn the manuscripts of 
the 17th and i8th centuries. Finally, mention must be made 
of a Dalmatian Servian, AndriaKatchitch(i69o-i76o), whoisof 
special importance in Servian poetry. The duties of his calling 
led him to visit Herzegovina and Bosnia, where the Servians 
are a living source of popular poetry. On this occasion he 
studied national poetry and collected historical data, with the 
intention of setting forth in poetry a true account of the 
glorious past of the Servian nation. Being well acquainted 
with national poetry, and being himself higWy gifted, he com- 
posed his famous historical popular poem, ' Razgovor ugodin 
uaroda slovinskog ' (first published in Venice in 1756), in 
which he repeats popiilar tradition. Where accounts of events 
are lacking he gives them himself, and with such skill that 
they can hardly be distinguished from national songs. Two 
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of the 261 poems contained in this work are incontestably 
national. 

The first to attract the attention of the worid to Servian 
national poetry was the Italian Abbot Alberto Fortis. In his 
' Viaggio in Dalmazia ' (1774) he introduced a Servian national 
Pesmas, ' The Lamentation of Hasan-Aga's Wife,' which 
charmed the great Goethe so much that he translated it from 
Italian into German, Eind it was published with three poems by 
Kacitch in the famous Herder Collection, ' Stimmen der 
Volker ' (1778-1779). At the request of the German historian, 
J. V. Mliller, J. Feritch of Ragosa translated some Servian 
Pesmas into Latin. 

There is no direct mention of Servian popular tales in 
ancient times ; nevertheless, much of what now forms the sub* 
ject-matter of Servian popular tales was contained in Servian 
medieval literature, which was under the influence of Byzantine 
literature. Thus from literature it passed into tradition. Some 
ideas in the Servian tales were taiken from Italian literature. 
Dj . Siskoritch speaks of Servian popular proverbs in his work, 
'De situ Illi^i^e et civitate Sibenici (1469). The works of N. 
Dimitrijevitch, of Ragusa {1510-1553), are almost identical in 
form with the proverbs which exist to-day. Other authors also 
made use of proverbs in their works. M, Drzitch (1520-1580) 
and others introduce proverbs into their comedies, as also do V, 
Graditch (1589) ib ' Libarcu od djevstva," and D. Ranjiha (153&- 
1607) in his poems. The first Servian collection of proverbs is a 
manuscript of 1679, and there was a second collection during 
the first part of the i8th century. There are proverbs also in 
the dictionary ' Delia Bella ' and in G. Ferrich's ' Fabulas ab 
illiricis adagiis desumptse ' (1794). In 1787 J, Muskaterovitch 
issued a collection of proverbs in. Vienna, and in 1887 in Buda- 
Pesth. St. Ferentchevitch {1800), aparlsh priest of Sombor, and 
St. Ilitch each left a collection of proverbs. The oldest Servian 
riddles known are probably those in the ' Calendar of 1761,' 
which were reprinted by J. Briitch in his ' Reformed Dlyrian 
Calendar for 1842.' Riddles were also left before the 19th 
century by J. Muscatirovitch and St. Ferentchevitch. 

Ancient Servian memorials also give much information con- 
cerning national life, costumes, and traditions. Servian legal 
tradition partly served as the material for the Codex of the first 
Tsar Dushan (1331-1355). But before written laws came into 
force in the Servian lands legal customs reigned everywhere, 
and these still play a considerable part in national Servian life. 
Popular pastimes and manners are likewise mentioned in the 
memorials. Perhaps for no peojrfe in the world did popular 
customs and tradition play such an important part as for the 
Servians, who for centuries endured the hard fate of being 
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oppressed by a foreign yoke. The ancient mode of life pre- 
served the nation, and the Zadruga was a strong wall protecting 
them from outward evils ; their customs enabled them to 
retain their characteristics and individuality, and tradition 
encouraged and fortified their spirit. The Servians have 
largely to thank their poptilar Pesmas and legends for the 
preservation of their nationality, and for their later resurrection 
as a nation. Simultaneously with the creation of the Servian 
State commenced a happier period for Servian traditions. 
National movements at the close of the i8th centuiy aroused a 
general interest throughout Europe for the study of traditions. 
This is the creation of the so-called historical or romantic 
school in Germany, which gave a new course to science, 
literature, art, and politics. Amid such conditions of thought 
the Servians also found their guide in popular matters in the 
person of Vuk St. Karadjitch (1787-1864). He succeeded in 
giving a new national direction to Servian literature by means 
of the native tongue in which Servian tradition was vested. 
Thus he raised the interest for Servian popular tradition and 
language to the honourable place to which it is entitled. Bom 
in the village of Trsic, in Western Servia, where the purest 
Servian is spoken, and where popular tradition is in full force 
and vitality, unschooled and unacquainted with the course then 
taken by Servian literature, but gifted with a remarkable 
spirit, he came to Vienna after the defeat of Servia in 1813, 
Here he made the acquaintance of J. Kopitar, one of the 
founders of Slav philology, a diligent student of Slav antiquity 
and language, and one who haa placed himself, though in a 
Slav spirit, on the plane of new European ideas. Under 
Kopitar's influence Vuk began to collect popular traditions, 
and to organize and reform the popular tongue. Untiring 
labour made him the father of modem Servian literature and 
folklore. Notwithstanding numerous struggles and hardships, 
Vuk succeeded in collecting a mass of Servian popular tra- 
ditions, songs, tales, proverbs, riddles, etc. Concerning tra- 
dition, Vuk IS an ori^nal and a unique figure in the history of 
European work. Whilst all Slavs, carried away by the 
patriotic zest of the period, even admitted falsifications, Vuk 
was a brilliant exception. Not only was his an extensive col- 
lection, but it was the most reliable. Following the road shown 
by Vuk, Servian literature now adopted a popular tone which 
had not before existed. It was clothed in popular garb, and 
permeated with the spirit of the people. Since Vuk's work in 
the fields of Servian popular tradition much has not f>eeo 
achieved, although work has been continual. Unfortunately 
the collecting of the material is not at present carried out with 
sufiicient care and system. Traditions have, however, become 
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the object of serious study on the part of the Academy of 
Science, various literary societies, and publishing firms. 
Karadjitch, a periodical which appeared for four years, was 
devoted to popular traditions, superstitions, manners, and 
customs. Men occupying high positions in the world of learn- 
ing also began to interest themselves in this subject. Though 
the systematic and comparative study of Servian tradition is 
only now just beginning, it is at least acknowledged as a useful 
and worthy undertaking. 

Apart from the usual division into literary forms, epic and 
lyric poetry, tales, proverbs, riddles, etc., Servian popular 
traditions may be grouped into mythological, historioil, and 
social traditions. Events from mythology form the subject of 
mythological traditions, and its heroes are mythological beings. 
They also relate fantastical episodes which are remnants of 
mythology. Such traditions are contained in poetry (epic and 
Ijoic), t^es, fables, legends, etc., and sometimes even in 
proverbs, sayings, and riddles. Mytholc^cal tradition also 
comprises those numerous Servian traditions wherein purely 
mythological elements are replaced by Christian or historical 
elements. Historical tradition is based on facts, and relates 
historical events, and its heroes are historical personages. 
Historical tradition is found in poetry and proverbs, but seldxim 
in tales ; oftenest it is connected with particular places, forts, 
churches, springs, caves, ruins, etc. The conception and ex- 
position of events in historical tradition are frequently so 
fantastic that, unless one knows that the origin was refO, one 
mi^ht be led to believe that it had been borrowed from mjftho- 
logical tradition. Servian historical tradition does not record 
events prior to the reign of Stevan Nemanya (1169-1195), but 
the nearer we come tow^lrd the present the more abun<^t we 
find it, so that there are hardly any events in Servian later 
history about which there do not exist a lively historical tra- 
dition, and these are especially to be found in epic poetry. 
Social traditions are concerned with events of the ordinary 
social life, and the heroes are persons in ordinary life. They 
contain no mytholc^cal elements, are seldom fantastic, and 
then for practical reasons. They are particularly found in lyric 
poetry, short tales, proverbs, and riddles. It would lie a 
mistajce not to mention that the most popular hero in Servian 
tradition is Marko Kralievitch, a historical personage around 
whom numerous mythological and historical ideas have been 
woven. He is not only the most popular hero of Servian 
tradition, but is well known to the Croatians, Bulgarians, and 
Roumanians, and even to the Turks and Albanians. 

Besides its native elements, and the pure Slav elements intro- 
duced by the Slavs into the Balkan Peninsula, Servian tradition 
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also contains elements adopted from the ancient inhabitants of 
the PeninsTiIa when the Servians came into contact with them. 
With the introduction of Christianity and reading and writing, 
the Servians, who were chiefly under Byzantine influence, also 
adopted the Christian and literary dements of Byzantine 
literature into their own traditions. 

A portion o£ the Servians were under the influence of Italy 
and other Western States, whence literary or other elements also 
entered Servian popular tradition. With the arrival of the 
Turkish rule Eastern elements were also introduced. Many 
foreign elements of Servian tradition have imdergone great 
changes, so that it is only by close study and comparison that 
their origin can be ascertained ; on the other hand, there are 
some which can be recognized at once as foreign. With regard 
to popular tradition in the Balkan Peninsula, there have been 
so many movements, distortions, appropriations, adoptions, 
influences, vicissitudes, and interminglings that it is very hard 
to discern what belongs to a particular people. It appears that 
the principal traditions of the Balkan people have been so 
amalgamated that they are identical. The popular songs, 
tales, proverbs, etc., of the different peoples are either the same, 
or contain the same ideas, and have only been locally altered, 
expressed otherwise, or in another tongue. Nevertheless, 
Servian tradition was the strongest, and so had an immense 
influence on the other Balkan peoples. Although this cannot 
be said of every branch of Servian ^adition, it can be positively 
maintained about historical tradition. This is best seen from 
the fact that the Servian heroes of the past and of its historical 
traditions have become those of Croatian, Bulgarian, Rou- 
manian, and even Albanian and Turkish tradition. The con- 
trary — that is, the adoption of foreign heroes by the Servians — ■ 
takes place in a very small degree. By its strength and ex- 
pansiveness Servian tradition 1ms permeated the spirits of the 
neighbouring peoples, the Croatians, whose language is identical 
with the Servian, and the Bulgarians, who have a sister 
language, and because both these people have pretensions to 
purely Servian regions they have also collected a considerable 
number of Servian traditions either in their own lands or in the 
Servian lands to which they lay a claim, and have published 
them in their collections as their own. 



CHAPTER XII 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS* 

By dr. SIMA TROYANOVITCH 
Dirul»r »f Iht Elkiulogicai Afmntm 

In observing the world as a whole, we perceive so many 
languages that we only notice the vast difference between them. 
Yet the most distant peoples and divergent races, speaking 
separate languages, are bound into a close tie by ethnology in 
general, and especially by their manner of living and their 
religious manifestations ; hence it is evident that all nations 
have sprung from one and the same root. This agrees with the 
laws of psychical life and the process of thought, where the 
phenomena of psychical acts never appear isolated, but always 
in a stronger or weaker organic tie. In dissecting the Servian 
people we find some general traits, which are therefore also 
Servian ; some Aryan, hence again Servian ; and some ex- 
clusively Servian. The latter are fairly insignificant, but when 
all are collected the Servian nation can, nevertheless, be repre- 
sented as a separate unity. It is only when one desires to 
affirm this relative independence that language becomes an 
indispensable agent to enable the Servians to obtain a separate 
{dace in the human amphitheatre. 

The Servians are mostly dark, with brown hair and eyes, 
seldom black or any other ctJour. They are all more or less of 
an exuberant temperament ; they are sensitive, and capable of 
sudden ecstasy and intemperance, and of great grief, which 
depresses at first only, evAry inward storm soon blowing over. 
Tfey have a fertile imagination, and their powers of oteerva- 
tion of all natural phenomena are strongly developed. It is 
to their poetical disposition and their personal valour that they 
owe the spread of the knowledge of their name throughout the 

* This ttrticle was partly wriUen from my own notes, most of which have 
never before been published, and partly from the following writers, giving 
their exaa text ; Vuk Karadjitch, Utyeshenovitch, Medakovitch Petrano- 
vitch, Vrtchevitch, Mikloshitch, Rayatchitch, Militchevitch, Novakovitch, 
Bogishitch, Y. Tomitch, Sofritch, Rovinsld, and Wdssbach. 
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educated world. Servian hospitality has long been famed. 
The housewife whose husband, brother, or son is starting for 
another v0age gives the traveller a loaf with a flower design 
upon it. He is also provided with cakes for the children of the 
house he visits, and a bunch of flowers, which must have a small 
coin attached by a silken thread, for each of the women and 
girls. In Montenegro, when a traveller is prevented by bad 
weather from contmuing his journey, he may enter the first 
house he finds. On entering, he greets the master with, ' God 
assist ye.' The householder replies, ' Good luck to thee,' and 
the women come forward and kiss his hand. Then he again 
addresses the master of the house, saying '. ■' Can one pass the 
night in this honourable house ? Ill luck has chased me till I 
know not what I do, or whither I go.* The host replies : ' The 
house is God's and yours, and we shall And something to eat, 
be it but two potatoes with love and the good-wiU that cannot 
be divided.' Here some of the men take their weapons and 
lay them aside, saying to their guest : ' Make yourself as com- 
fortable as in your own house.' One of the women comes for- 
ward, and taking off the traveller's footgear, she bathes his feet, 
and then makes up a bed for him. If his shoes are wet, she 
dries and cleans them for the next day ; and if he has not a spare 
pair, the host gives him his own to put on. However poor a 
Servian of Montenegro may be, he takes pains to treat his guest 
to the best he has, and endeavours to please him. For instance, 
if he is short of brandy or anything else, he borrows from his 
ne^hbour or even from the next village for him. The 
morning after the arrival of the guest the whole house is up 
early, and sees that everything he may require is ready for him 
when he arises. One of the women puts on his shoes, and brings 
him water and a towel. When he has washed, he sits down to 
breakfast, at which none of the women would join him under 
any considerations, but stand around and wait upon htm. 
After he has eaten, his weapons are brought him, and, thrusting 
his knife and the smaller guns into his belt, and taking up his 
large gun, he takes his leave of the entire household, and the 
women kiss his hand, saying : ' Go with fortune, and forgive us,' 
The host escorts the guest a few steps beyond the house, and 
here they part. When the traveller is at some distance, he cries, 
' God be with ye,' and fires his gun, and the host replies with, 
' Good luck to thee,' and a shot n'ora his gun. Formerly nearly 
all the wealthy orthodox households ha!d special buildings for 
their guests ; some still retain them to this day. They were in 
the courtyard, and quite separate ; very often these Konacici 
(little palaces) had also an upper story. It must be remem- 
bered that seventy years ago there were neither inns nor 
taverns in Servia, Bosnia, or Herzegovina, though already in 
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the Middle Ages mention is made of innReepers in the towns. 
A traveller in the country rested in whatever village he was 
overtaken by the night. Knocking at the door of the largest 
house, he asked if they would give him shelter, and the master 
or someone else replied, ' Willingly, brother, and welcome ' ; or 
sometimes the traveller was told that there was no hay for the 
horse, or that for some other reason he could not be put up, and 
was directed to another house. When a party of men were 
travelling together, they separated, and spent the night at 
different houses. In some of the larger houses hardly a day 
passed without a guest — sometimes a priest, sometimes a monk, 
perhaps a Turk, or a beggar, and so on. A guest was never 
allowed to depart before he had breakfasted, and a traveller 
stopping to a^ for a light for his pipe or a drink of water was 
asked by the women if he was hungry, and invited to sit down 
to supper. In Bosnia many Begs who have adopted the faith 
of Islam have a building next the hoose for the accommodation 
of guests. Here a man could stay a whole month if he chose, 
and his horse as well as himself would be provided for without 
his spending a single franc, unless he gave something to the 
servants on leaving. The Montenegrin is still more admirable 
when he takes a fugitive under his roof. His door is always 
open to a man in distress, and his generosity is extended not 
only to his compatriots, but to every Christiaji, and even Turks, 
attention being paid to neither faith nor nationality, but only 
to the man's misfortune. There have been cases where a 
Montenegrin pursued a culprit to kill him, and the latter, seeking 
refuge in some house, was perfectly safe, and no one dared 
touch him. 

The Greek Emperor Mauritius said of the Southern Slavs 
that they were very attentive to foreigners, whom they con- 
ducted through their territories, and confided to their f^ow- 
tribesmen on their personal responsibility. The Servian Tsar 
Nemanya treated Frederick Barbarossa and the Crusaders with 
such munificent and frank hospitality at Nish that the German 
historians spoke of it with great praise. Tsar Dushan's 
Zakonik, or Codex, of 1369, promulgated at Uskub. contains a 
special paragraph concerning hospitality ; it runs : ' Whoever 
refuses to admit a merchant for the night wUl be punished in 
proportion to the harm that has thereby resulted to the said 
merchant.' The Latin Servians — i.e., the Servians under the 
Roman rule, especially the Dubrovcani (Ragusians), and no 
less the Sasi miners — were protected in all respects by numerous 
special laws of Servian and even Bosnian rulers. Not only 
were their lives protected, but also, and at all times, their pos- 
sessions, some intricate cases being cited where the culprit, or a 
village and its surroundings, being unable to pay for the damage 
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done, the compensation was paid out of the ruler's own purse. 
During the Middle Ages the Serviaiis also considered as semi- 
believers the Franks, the Allemands, the Hungars, and the 
Armenians, and they were legally protected and enjoyed 
numerous privileges. But the law counselled them not to 
marry Servian women, as the Servians disapproved of it. 

Social and Economical Conditions. 

Until quite recently there existed among villa^ Servians 
strong associations called Zadrugas, and to-day their influence 
is still very widely felt. As a matter of fact, a Zadruga was 
a large family or clan, including male kinship to the second 
and third degree. All landed property, as well as cattle 
and movable property (with some exceptions), belonged ex- 
clusively to the men. When a woman married into a strange 
Zadruga (they could not marry into their own on account of the 
kinship), she seldom was given anything but her outfit. A 
Zadruga which did not subdivide often numbered lOO persons, 
or even more. Each member had a fixed duty to perform, and 
the revenues were common property. The Zadruga was ruled 
over by Ein elder, or stareshina, whose orders were obeyed un- 
conditionally. It was he who decided where the young men 
were to go, and what they were to do. In agreement with his 
household, he sold all that was for sale, and made the necessary 
purchases. He also kept the money-box, and saw about the 
pajmient of the taxes. At prayers it was his privilege to begin 
and to conclude. When there were guests, he himself enter- 
tained them, and dined and supped with them. The women of 
the Zadruga submitted to the stareshina's wife, and this was 
especially the case in Montenegro. Before the death of the 
stareshina it was usually ascertained which of the members 
enjoyed the greatest confidence, and he was acknowledged the 
new head, often without even going through the formality of 
an election. Sometimes the members of a Zadruga placed in 
this position of authority an energetic and wise woman, and 
she was the stareshina whom everyone obeyed. The women 
of a Zadruga were on duty {i.e., to cook for the whole house, 
etc.) at special times and in a certain order. 
■ The revenues from the land or cattle, etc, were not divided ; 
they were laid aside for the general requirements, and seldom 
for supporting members of the family. The property could not 
be touched by any one individual, hence even to-day, if a man 
(not necessarily the member of a Zadruga) is asked, ' Whose is 
that drove of sheep?' or 'Whose is this land?' he always 
replies, ' Ours," and never ' Mine.' In addition to the important 
economic and social advantages appertaining to a member of a 
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Zadruga, they were relieved of all fear of a bad harvest or other 
evil, even of illness, in the same way that it must appeal to a 
man shifting for himself and those dependent upon him. The 
Servian Zackuga also played an histoncal part in the defence of 
the nation from the atrocities of the Turks ; the men could 
easily assemble for a collective resistance, sometimes even 
being assisted by the armed womenfolk. 

Notwithstanding its strong organization, and the spirit of 
community which animated the Zadruga during the past 
200 years, there has been a strong separatist tendency towards 
private possessions, especially since Servia's deliverance from 
the Turlra, This was aided by the fact that members gradually 
acquired lawful possessions outside the 2^druga which were not 
subject to partition, and called Osobina, or personal property. 
They acquired it by inheriting movable property, or by the 
development of revenues arising from private leases, the keeping 
of beehives, or of madder-land, sowing tobacco, etc. This 
acquisition of personal property was always viewed with mis- 
giving, so often was it the cause of a rupture. The Osobina 
of the women consisted of sheep, oxen, and different articles. 
Ancient legal documents referring to private possessions only 
mention movable property, which shows that it was only at a 
later period that landed property also began to be regarded as 
private possessions. In Herzegovina, where the tribal organi- 
zation i^ long since disappeared, a childless widow got all tiiat 
was left of her husband's weapons and wearing apparel after his 
funeral. If she returned to her family or married again she 
received nothing more, but if she wished she could remain in 
the Zadruga all her life. In Montenegro weapons could never 
be transferred to another tribe, not even when a married 
daughter was the sole heiress ; the weapons were always dis- 
tributed in the tribe among the relatives of the deceased. 
According to the people, the reason for this was that during his 
lifetime it was the deceased's relatives, and not his son-in-law, 
who had been deprived of them. 

When, through dissension or any other reason, a Zadruga was 
compelled to break up, the com and other stores were divided 
equally among the men and women, for it was their means of 
subsistence until the next harvest. Landed property was 
divided among the brothers only. Estates which could not 
easily be divided were paired ofE two and two at their ap- 
proximate value, and sticks were thrust into the ground, one 
representing each person. A child was then bade to pull out 
the sticks, and hand them one by one to each of the men. 
Thus, the division being made by lot, no one had any cause to 
comt^ain. In Herzegovina this stick is called Brushka. 

In the Hontenegnn tribes of Peeper and some others the 
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land is divided first among the original male founders of the 
Zadrnga. For instance, suppose there are two brothers, the 
land is divided into two equal parts, which are then sub- 
divided among the male descendants, each of their shares being 
again divided among their descendants. 

The Zadruga has, besides its economic, a religious fotmdation 
or basis, each Zadruga having its own Slava, or patron feast. 
That it is of remote origin is proved by its having been traced 
to the other Indo-Europeans. The Celts had Zadrugas at a 
very early period, as is testilied in the Irish Brelion Laws.* 
Judging from numerous ancient documents, the Zadruga was in 
existence among the Servians during the Middle Ages — that is, 
during the period of freedom precedmg the Turkish onslaught. 
According to Rovinski, who is an excellent authority on 
Montenegro, two to four households connected by ties of blood 
are called Trbushtchitchi (diminutive for Trbuh, ' stomach ') in 
the Vassoyevitch tribe, whilst more than four families are caUed 
Trbuh. It is interesting, in this connection, to note that the 
ancient Maoris were divided into brotherhoods, or Trbuhs, and 
in their language this group was called Hapu, which means 
' matrix,' and is in the stomach or womb — terms synonymous 
in everyday life. The Chinese say ' sin ' for ' brotherhood ' or 
Trbuh, and this word, pronounced according to its ideographic 
character, is a compound, one half of which means ' woman ' 
and the other half to bear,' which again refers to the womb. 
Among the Servian peojjes brotherhood remains clearly 
defined only in Montenegro, where it is regulated as follows : 
Sons of one father are called Brats, or brothers ; their sons are 
Bratutchtsi ; the sons of these are Bratanitchi ; and, again, the 
sons of these latter are Bratsvenitsi, and so on. Montenegrins 
count pure kinship down to the seventh degree, and consider 
that such kinship constitutes a single family, and intennarriage 
is therefore impossible. Anyone transgressing the law in tWs 
respect is shunned as a godless renegade. Down to this seventh 
generation all the members of a family belong to one Brastvo 
or brotherhood, and often have one surname, and keep one 
Slava. The ancient Aryans counted pure kinship to the sixth 
degree, for all Sapinda — i.e., all members of a family and its 
head — ^lived under the same roof, and held conmion property 
down to that degree. A Brastvo may live in several villages, 
but the kinship is not forgotten, and the members take part in 
common in a combat. At present the common property of a 
Brastvo consists of meadows and forests ; fields for ploughing 
which are hedged in have always been regarded as the pnvate 
property of a family or Zadruga. Landed property, such as 
mountains, hills, pastures, mill-streams, and other water is all 
* S«e Mune's ' Lectures od the Early History of Institutions.' 
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divided among Brastvos, who even possess each their own 
churches. The names of many villages are patronymics 
derived from Brastvos. They build their houses on elevated 
spots safe from floods and hostile attacks. 

Montenegro is divided into seven tribes, which were formed 
from two or more Brastvos connected by blood ties. It seldom 
occurred, and never successfully, that a strange Brastvo 
associated itself to a tribe ; such a Brastvo received the name 
Poselitsa, which means ' new-comers ' who form a Brastvo, and 
no longer belong to their consanguineous tribe. Each tribe 
honours its great-grandfather (never a female relative) or its 
ancestor who first settled in Montenegro, and whose name it 
bears. For instance, the present Vassoyevitch tribe is called 
after its ancestor Vasso, who immigrated to Montenegro. Each 
tribe has a tale of its own concerning its settlement in the land, 
but it is always connected with some ancestor. 

All members of a Montenegrin tribe are considered to be 
kinsmen, hence wives are chosen from another tribe (exogamy). 
the exception being the Tsmitchi, who prefer to wed those 'bf 
their own tribe. The fact of families not intermarrying was 
one reason why the original inhabitants soon becajne extinct, 
for the girls were demanded in marriage by the new-comers. 

Formeriy, besides the Bishop who governed Montenegro 
(theocracy), a Sirdar governed a Nahiye (composed of several 
tribes], and each Nahiye had its Voivode or chieftain, its tribal 

grince, and its standard-bearer ; these dignities were hereditary, 
irastvos each had their prince, who performed the duty of a 
sort of municipal functionary during peace-time, and a sort of 
secondary clan-goveraor during war. A Voivode could only 
be a man who had distinguished himself by imusual valour in 
battle. The Sirdar, Voivode, and prince were called chieftains, 
or Glavari. At the death of a chieftain who left a son behind 
him all the other chieftains assembled, and after partaking of 
food and drink, installed the son in his father's place in the 
following manner : The oldest chieftain put his arm around the 
young man, and turning him three times, said : ' Come, my son, 
to your father's place, and be, as your forefathers, a happy 
and honourable tribal chief.' Hereupon all the others jump to 
their feet, and fire three shots from their guns. 

Brastvos and tribes amon^ all pastoral peoples (such as the 
Montenegrins) are of a strictly patriarchal character. The 
Brastvo and, in a more general sense, also the tribe is a sort of 
social and religious asisociation, the best proof being that they 
all celebrate the same Slava — i.e., they have the same patron 
saint for themselves and their property. These institutions 
rest on an offensive and defensive l^is more than upon 
economical principles. They are both a very cumbersome and 
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unelastic social apparatus in peace-time, for it is incapable of 
regulating legal matters. Suppose one of its members guilty 
of a misdeed, he cannot easily be punished, for the execution 
of such duties is not organized. It is rare that a tribe pro- 
nounces and carries out a sentence ; the tendency is to remedy 
the fiarm, or even to hide the misdeed. As soon as this tribal 
individualism vanishes the State supremacy appears, indicating 
the ultimate end of the tribe. The extensive pastures where 
the cattle graze in summer belong to the entire tribe, all of 
whose Brastvos may profit thereby. Should a man, wedding a 

firl or widow from another tribe, go to live in his wife's home, 
e ceases to bear his old tribal name, and takes that of his 
wife's tribe ; such a man is called Uliez. He is also obliged to 
take the Slava of his new tribe, though he may commemorate 
his former Slava in a quiet way. 

In Servia, and still more in other Servian lands, parents 
prefer to have a son rather than a daughter bom to them, the 
male line always being of more importance than the female. 
It is interesting to note how eager the women are to have a 
son, and how many sisters give up their lives for their brothers, 
or how much more grandmothers rejoice over the birth of a 
grandson tjian over a granddaughter. ' When a male child is 
bom, the ninth house sings ; when a female child is bom, even the 
ninth house weeps,' say the old women. A Montenegrin fires 
his gun when a son is bom to him. ' I have a little son, and, 
forgive me, two daughters,' he sajre. There are some who do 
not mention their daughters when asked how many children 
they have. On meeting, it is customary for the man to greet the 
woman with the words, ' God assist ye,' and she replies, ' God 
assist thyself.' A traveller must always greet a man sitting 
or standing in this way, and the latter is bound to reply, for it 
is considered a privil^e to call for God's assistance, and a duty 
to reply to it. A woman may never return the greeting while 
sitting, but must jump to her feet ; if she is spinning, she must 
thrust her spindle behind her. A Servian woman may never 
cross the road when a man is passing. When the women lay 
the table for supper, they first of all place the bread and salt 
upon the table, men wash their hands and make the sign of the 
cross, and the eldest man present divides all the food which is 
not eaten with a spoon, giving a portion to each according to 
his strength and merits ; no one b^;ins to eat before him. It is 
more usual for the women to eat with the men than apart 
with the children. Whatever number of men enter a house, 
their hands axe kissed by the womenfolk ; even old women 
kiss the hands of youths young enough to be their sons. The 
respect and awe with which a husband is regarded is also 
evident from the fact that the wife never calls him by his name. 
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and that, in speaking of him, she describes him or calls h im by 
the pronoun he ' ; to the children she says, ' Tata (papa) has 
said so-and-so,' or, ' Your father has brought you such and such 
a thing.' 

Throughout the Servian lands the woman is considerably 
more burdened with work than the man. She is the first to 
rise in the morning, and the last to retire at night. During the 
day she has no time to rest, doing the entire housework, and also 
a certain portion of purely man's work. She spins, weaves, 
washes, knits, sews, embroiders, cooks, makes bread, milks the 
cows, makes cheese, minds the children, nurses the sick (male 
and female), usually doctoring them herself, for she is generally 
both a herbalist and a masseuse. It is generally the woman 
who, during the summer months, makes the earthenware 
crockery used for the whole house. In peasants' cottages 
bread is not baked in the oven, but the dough is put into a sort 
of earthen dish called Tsrepulya, and covered witlx embers, and 
left to slowly bake. These earthen dishes are made by the 
women in the most primitive manner possible, and only in 
summer, when the greatest heat prevails. In Berani in Turkey, 
near Montenegro, the women dig out the potter's clay, pound 
it with an axe, and after adding some goafs-hair, pour on hot 
water, and work the paste with their hands. First they draw 
it out and form the rim, and then mark the middle with a cross, 
which they perforate for the hook that is to draw it from the 
fire. Cold ashes are then strewn over the dish two or three 
times in order to absorb any moisture. When this is done, it is 
placed in live coals covered with ashes, where it is left for the 
night, after which it is ready for use. The women never use a 
potter's wheel for the shaping. In Montenegro it is also the 
women who mal^ the Opanke (a species of shoe) for the whtde 
tu)use, and as they are the only footgear worn in that country, 
the demand for them is great. 

In the south and south-east of Servia generally there are 
about 200 nomads, who neither possess land nor work for hire, 
but exist by keeping large flocks of black sheep, selling ' Cacio 
Cavallo ' cheese, butter, and lambs. In Servia, and especially 
in Turkey, their mother-tongue is a veiy broken Greek. It is 
their women who build their large wooden cabins, whose form 
is identical with that of the Jurtez in Central Asia, being some- 
times just as large. It is the men, however, who do the milking — 
a genend rule of nomads. The Hottentot women, for instance, 
bmld the huts, but do nothing about the cattle. In Herze- 
govina both men and women tend the cattle ; a Servian 
woman also does field-work. She reaps the wheat with a sickle, 
rakes up the hay, and builds the haystacks, and draws the 
water for the hoase and for the men outside. Girls tend the 
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flocks while spinning or embroidering, and plant and sow the 
vegetables, and do the weeding. They hdp the men thresh, 
and carry the bags of i^eat into the house. Threshing is 
done by horses in all Servian lands excCT>t Montenegro, where 
it is drubbed. The reason for this is the scarcity of horses, 
and the necessity of having the husks whole for the roofing of 
the houses. In Montenegro it is a disgrace for a man to carry 
a burden on his back ; this is done by the women. The women 
from Passhtrovitch, in Dahnatia, never carry anything on their 
backs, but on their heads. In Leskovats, in Servia, they also 
carry the heavy burdens on their beads. In time of war 
the women act as ' Vivandi^es,' bringing both food and ammu- 
nition. In some paits of Montenegro adjoining Dalmatia 
the women are regarded as beasts of burden, carrying wood, 
dried meat, fish, etc., on their backs to and fro between the 
mountains and the sea-coast. Whra a heavy snowfall makes 
it impossible for horses to draw goods up from Cattaro, the 
Montenegrins, mostly the women, take up burdens of 30 to 50 
kilogrammes, and carry them uphill a distance of seven hours' 
walk. On account of the excellent industry of their women, 
the Montenegrins often say, ' A house is not based on the 
ground, but upon a woman,' or, ' There is no home without a 
housewife.' Notwithstanding that woman is made such an 
indefatigable living machine of in Montenegro, men never act 
as tyrants, nor beat or scold them. 

In Servia the equality of the male and female is more 
established. It is only the men who plough, dig, sow, reap, 
plant vines, grind flour, and slay the pomtry and cattle ; a 
woman would never consent to do the latter at any price. 
The differences arise from the fact that Montenegro is a tribal 
and pastoral land, while Servia is more agricultural, although 
more than half of her total export consists of cattle and their 

froduce. In a family all the authority is vested in the man. 
Q war-time he is the defender, and all the booty acquired 
belongs to him. After his death it is his son who keeps the 
Slava, fuid offers sacrifices for the repose of his soul, and for 
the souls of the departed stareshinas of the Zadruga, and for 
kinsmen in other Brastvos. 

It has been mentioned that tribes continue to exist among 
pastoral peoples, and that cattle-rearing is a purely masculine 
occupation with them, which developed out of hunting — a 
pursuit exclusively followed by men. To the cattle-rearer 
nis wife is a slave, since she is obtained (by the more primitive 
cattle-rearers, at any rate) through abduction, or bought hke 
any other article. Hence the unlimited power over wives, 
and the latter^ hard and unworthy position among cattle- 
rearers in general. 
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Before the reign of Bishop Danilo, divorce was prevalent in 
Montenegro. A man of a powerful Brastvo, for no other 
reason than that he * no longer cared for her,' could give his 
wife a small allowance and drive her away. The sura usu£dly 
paid for this was fifty thalers. Such acts were frequently 
the cause of deadly hatred between two houses, or even two 
tribes. Autocratic chieftains frequently diove away their 
wives because they bore female instead of male children, and 
then remarried. It is very characteristic, from a historical 
legal point of view, that a Montenegrin gives the name of 
' slaves * to the members of his household. Until quite recently 
the Montenegrins, a purely pastoral and warhke people, had 
fought a life and death struggle against the Turks for 400 years, 
and never fell under their rule. Hence it is easy to understand 
why the Montenegrins considered it unworthy of themselves 
to take up any trade. For example, imtil fifty years ago there 
was not a single Montenegrin in the land who was a blacksmith, 
this trade being exclusivSy confined to the Tsigans or gypsies. 
In all other Servian regions crafts and trades are highly 
valued, and hence the popular saying, ' Craft is golden.' In 
Servian medieval documents of the 13th century names of 
Servian blacksmiths are often mentioned as skilful in the 
fabrication of penknives, and hence as important benefactors 
of the monasteries. 

Customs. 

The customs, like the languages of the various Indo-European 
peoples, though radically connected, differ widely from each 
other. Being very ancient, Servian customs have something 
of a pagan character ; and in this they accord to a great extent 
with those of the other Aryans. That which does not accord 
is purely Servian, and due to the national temperament, as 
weU as to the climate, flora and fauna ; while a few customs 
have been adopted from the original inhabitants. 

The Servian peasantry, children included, abstain from 
meat, eggs, or nulk food for forty-five days before Christmas, 
and feea on vegetables and fruit. Fish is the only nourishing 
food that can be taken, but can only be acquired in river 
districts, and only in small quantities, as the Servians are veiy 
unskilful in the art of fishing. Christmas is eagerly awaited, 
as much on account of the physical exhaustion caused by 
abstaining as because of its being the greatest Church feast. 
It is preceded by several lesser national feasts, where the 
customs are of a pagan character, as are also the Christmas 
rites performed in the homes. On the 3rd of December, the 
eve of St. Barbarosa, the children sing Advent hymns. On 
this night all sorts of grain and vegetaUes are boiled together 

12 — 2 
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in a pot of water. This concoction is called Varitsa, and is 
supposed to forecast the weather of the coming year, foretell 
any deaths in the fa m ily, and so on. Each member of the 
household must taste the Varitsa, and some is also given to 
the cattle. In Servia it is customary to give it to the fowls on 
Christmas moroing before they have anything else. On the 
Sunday preceding that immediately before Christmas is held 
the Mothers' Feast, or Materise. Each mother of a family 
prepares gifts for her children, and as soon as they have gone 
to bed she puts the presents under her pillow or in the window, 
and when the children wake next morning, which they should 
do before her, they hurry out of bed and tie her feet with a 
string. Until she has purchased her freedom with the gifts 
she has prepared they will not loosen her bonds. On this day 
children also visit their relatives and friends, who give them 
fruits and sweets. The Otsi, or Fathers' Feast, fafis on the 
Sunday preceding Christmas, and the children bind their 
father in the same manner, and he also pays Ms ransom in 
gifts. The day before Christmas Eve is called Tutsin Dan, 
for it is then that a pig or ewe is slaughtered (Tuce) for the 
Christmas dinner. In some parts it is first struck on the head 
with a lump of salt, and then slaughtered with a knife. 

Christmas Eve is a busy day for the housewife. Among her 
other tasks she has the whole house to clean and decorate 
with ivy, as is done with mistletoe in England. At day- 
break of Christmas Eve a male member of each household sets 
out to fetch a yule-log, or Badnjak, from the woods. He 
may even go to a strange forest for the purpose, and no one 
wUl accuse him of theft. He must choose a straight and 
handsome yoimg tree of the oak genus. When he has ch<»en 
his tree, he stands before it, and turning his face eastwards, 
imcovers his head and repeats a prayer. Then he draws on 
a pair of gloves in honour of the act he is about to perform, 
and after scattering some com over the tree, he embraces it, 
saying ; " Good-moming, and a happy Christmas to you." 
Raising his axe, he strikes the tree, and another member of the 
household, who has accompanied him, receives the first chip 
in his hands. This is kept in the dairy, so that the cream 
may t>e thick ; or among the beehives, that the bees may pros- 
per. The Badnjak should fall straight to the ground without 
catching in the branches of other trees. The lower part is 
stripped of its branches, but twigs are left on the top, and are 
symbolic of a well-adomed year — i.e., a fruitful year. In 
some districts one Badnjak is not considered sufficient, and 
it is therefore divided into two or three parts ; or, as in the 
Department of Belgrade, two trees are cut down — one a young 
Zerrekhe (common oak), the more important of the two, and 
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the other a Granibza (a sort of oak). In Dalmatia every male 
member of a household has his own Badnjak, and these are 
all laid crosswise over the largest, ^^ch belongs to the master 
of the hoose. In Podibar three logs are put on the fire, the 
lai^est being the Badnjak, the second the Badnjacitsa, and the 
third the Dete (child). The three are supposed to represent { 
Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus. When the E^dnjak | 
(or Badnjaks) are brought home from the forest, it is leant I 
against the eastern wall of the house, where it remains until . 
dusk. In honour of the Badnjak, which is looked upon as - 
sacred, it is required that all the inmates should, if possible, - 
dress neatly for its reception into the house. In the evening . 
the housewife lights two candles at the entrance, ^^ere one ' 
of the menfolk takes up his stand, holding a sieve of com. 
The master puts on his gloves — for he must not touch the 
sacred log with his bare nands — and taking it up with the 
stouter end (the ' head ') forward, he carries it into the house. 
In the Nish region it is wrapped or ' dressed ' in a new shirt, 
as though it was a living being (idol). As the master crosses 
the thr^old he is greeted by the housewife and other inmates 
with, ' Good-evening, and a happy Christmas Eve to you.' 

The man with the sieve scatters com over him and his 
burden. With measured pace he advances to the hearth, and 
drawing the Badnjak thnce forward, he places it on the fire. 
In Dalmatia the log is decked with laured, and sometimes even 
with golden threads. In some districts it is given wine to 
drink — i.e., wine poured over it. 

The master of the house puts some salt, a silver coin, and 
some honey on the log (in some districts also a cake rubbed 
over with honey). Everyone [iresent must put the tip of his 
tongue to the honey, after which there is a general embrace 
over the Badnjak. Prayers are then read by the light of wax 
candles, and the Badnjak and every comer of the house is fumi- 
gated with incense. The silver coin and the handful of com 
which have been lying on the log are mixed with the com to 
be sown that year, in order to briiM[ blessing upon the harvest. 

The housewife brings in a bundle of straw, and imitating 
the cackling of a hen, she strews it all over the floor ; in this 
she is assisted by the children, who follow her chirping hke 
chickens. Before supper the table and chairs, as well as all 
iron articles, are taken out. A sack made of goats'-hsiir is then 
spread on the straw, when the whole family (sometimes servants 
included) sit down to the meal. On this night all are equal, 
and are united in brotherly affection. No bad thoughts must 
be harboured, and the children are made to keep quiet and not 
quarrel. After supper seeds and cmmbs are scattered outside 
as a treat for the birds, which are also God's own creatures. 
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This is the only eve of a great feast vfhen no sorceries with 
harmful intent may be practised. All passions mtist be quelled, 
and none but good deeds perfoimed during the day. ' On 
Christmas Eve no harm must be caused, or may a black 
Christmas dawn for him.' 

On Christmas Eve the housewife makes a great many ritual 
cakes, of various prescribed shapes and sizes, for each of the 
household, also for the sheep, oxen, horses, bees, fields, etc. 
Each of these cakes is eaten by the person for v^om it was 
destined, and the cattle, etc., get their portion. A round cake 
is made in Fodimavlje, which is called Suntse (sun), and another 
in the shape of a crescent, which is called Mesets (moon). 
Everyone must eat of these cakes at the Christmas dinner. 
In Srem another cake also is made, called Vlashitchis (pleiades). 

On Christmas Eve — oftenest during the night — the roast is 
prepared for the morrow. In Servia it is generally a sucking- 
pig, white-skinned if possible, that is roasted, while in Dalmatia 
it IS a sheep, preferably black. (In Sika it is roasted beside 
the Badnj ak.) In Servia an apple or nut is put into the animal's 
mouth, and in Herzegovina and Dalmatia the roast is decked 
with rosemary and ivy. As soon as it is ready the master of 
the house fires a pistol ; that is why firing is heard from all 
sides through this night. In Shumadiya a lighted wax candle 
is fixed on the spit in honour of the occasion. About midnight 
that portion of the Badnjak which was on the fire should bum 
out, and lest, falling, it should knock against the hearth (it 
has already been mentioned that the Badnjak is considered 
sacred), it is watched by one of the young men, ^o receives 
it in gloved hands and lays it carefully on the hearth. He is 
rewarded for this by a silver coin from the master. 

Everything tends to show that the Badnjak was an idol 
during pagan times, and that it was symbolic of the sun's 
return after winter's darkness. The fact that it was hewn down 
and brought in by a man, that no woman was at liberty to 
touch it from the moment it was laid upon the hearth, that it 
was caught and received by a man when it fell asunder, that 
it was wrapped in a shirt, etc., shows that it was regarded as 
a male idol. One may ^so conclude that the Badnjak is of 
solar origin, because some of the cakes bear the name of the 
son itself, while those representative of the moon and pleiades 
are reminiscent of the heavens and cosmos in general. The 
Badnjak is supposed to sanctify, not only the hearth, but the 
whole house. The charred remains and ashes are used as 
medicaments for man, beast, and even plants, pieces of it being 
fixed to fruit-trees, and its ashes being sprinkled on cabbages 
to preserve them from destructive insects. All this proves 
clearly that the Badnjak has citharistic-apotropic virtue. 
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Eariy Christmas morning each house is visited by a young 
man of the neighbourhood called Polaznik, and no stmiger 
may enter the house before him — not even the priest. Every- 
body cannot be a Polaznik, but only a person whom the 
household loves and desires to have for its first visitor on that 
day. A healthy youth is always chosen, and one free from 
all physical defects. If possible, he should also be of good 
family. He is awaited with impatience and welcomed with 
joy, for all prosperity of house and field are supposed to depend 
upon him. On entering he greets the master, and, crossii^ 
hunself, he kisses the Badnjak, and strikes it in such a way that 
a myriad of sparks fly out. Meanwhile he calls down blessings 
thus ; ' As many sparks as there are here may there be of 
lambs, calves, good harvests, male children, and every good 
fortune.' After he has finished, he lays a coin on the hearth. 

When the church-bells ring, all make the sign of the cross, 
saying : ' Assist us, O God, on this morning.' Dressed in their 
best, all hurry towards the church, which is soon filled with 
devout worshippers. In Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Mon- 
tenegro the men gird on their weapons and throw their mantles 
(StrSca) over the long gun slung across their shoulders. After 
the Matins are sung the service is begun, and the building 
resounds with the popular hymns : 

1. ' Rejoice, O Sion . . .' 

2. ' Glory to the Highest t 

Sing, all ye faithful 1 

For ye the Christ to-day was bom, 

And in a humble manger laid. . . .' 

3. ' At the end of the ages 

God was of a Virgin bom. . . .' 

When the service terminated, the congregation came forward 
to kiss the Ikon and to receive his blessing and the holy bread 
from the priest. In northern lands the priest embraces each 
person twice, saying : ' God's peace reign among you, for 
Christ is bom. Let us bow before God and the birth of 
Christ.' They reply : ' In truth. He is bom, and hail to you.' 
Until recently it was customary for those who had been at 
feud to embrace and make their peace after the service. Lest 
foes might be unwilling to embrace, the priest and the Prefect 
stood beside them and compelled them to make their reconcilia- 
tion. The priest was wont to address them thus : ' Brethren, 
it is God's will that there be peace on earth and good-will 
among men to-day, and whosoever disobeys this command of 
God draws down a heavy curse upon his home.' 

On Christmas Day the master of the house — seldom the 
mistress — makes a particular kind of cake, called Tchesnitsa, 
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into which different-shaped pieces of wood are inserted. Each 
of these represents some branch of agriculture ; for instance, 
one will be for bees, another for sheep, etc. Each person is 
given that branch to care for which is represented by the 
wooden figure he finds in his piece of cake, for it is deemed he 
will be successful in this for the following year. A silver coin 
is also baked in the cake, and its finder is supposed to have 
luck in buying and selling during that year. Designs are 
carved on the Tchesnitsa with a sprig of basilic from the 
bunch lying under the Ikon. It is laid on the taUe before 
anything eUe, and everyone gets a piece of it. In Haninitsa it 
was never eaten, but preserved as God's cake.' 
AH the terms for everything at Christmas have been im- 

g'oved by euphemism. In some parts, for example, the 
adnjak, roast, first visitor, etc., all receive names which are 
derivations of ' glad,' ' cheerful,' ' joyous,' etc. Even such 
usual remarks as The log is burnt ' or Extinguish the candle ' 
are replaced by similar derivations. Of the Christmas roast, 
one sajrs it breathes peace as no other during the year. During 
the Christmas dinner a wax candle is lit, and everyone looks 
for his shadow on the wall. He who has a headless shadow 
or a neck too long is supposed to be doomed to die within the 
year. After dinner the harvest prospects, the future of all 
members of the family, or even of the Sovereign, and, finally, 
the probability of war, are augured by means of the shoulder 
of the roast. In Eastern Servia the women go to the cemetery 
early on Christmas morning to bum incense and pour wine 
over the graves of their dead, and then distribute calces among 
the poor. These cakes were no doubt originally intended for 
the dead. The Julfest (Anglo-Saxon Geohho^ of the pagan 
Germans occurred at the same date as Christmas. It was 
generally believed that the souls of the dead floated through 
the air on that day, and various memorial services were 
performed, wherein the deceased were symbolically represented. 
This is still done in some of the Servian districte. The simi- 
larity of these customs is. due to their common origin among 
Indo-European peojies. The Julfest lasted twelve days, 
hence in England it is called Twelfth Day. In Servia the dasre 
from Christmas to Epiphany are called the unchristian Dajrs. 
It is possible that the Servians gave this name in order tu 
remove the Christmas character from these days. It is a 
popular belief that ghosts wander about the earth at this time ; 
hence it is only in case of absolute necessity that anyone 
leaves the house at night. 

Without exception every Servian keeps a feast on some day 
of the year, and this is called his Slava or Krsno Jme. The 
Slava generally falls on the feast-day of some great Saint ; 
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the most popular are St. Nicholas, Miche! the Archangel, 
St, John, etc. A couple of days before the Slava a priest 
comes to bless a vessel of water, which has been prepared for 
the purpose. After he has done so, he asperses with a bunch 
of Basilienkraut the Ikon of the saint who is the Slava's 
patron, and also the inmates of the house. On the eve of the 
feast the lamp hangii^ before the Ikon is lit, and must bum 
incessantly during the whole of the next day. A dish of 
boiled wheat (Koljivo) and a particular kind of cake (Slavski 
kolac) are prepared for the Slava. On that day they are 
incensed and blessed by the priest, who then pours wine over 
them, and, assisted by the master of the house or his son, 
cuts the cake. For the Feast of St. Elias and Michel the 
Archangel, Koljivo is not prepared, since it is an offering for 
the dejid, and these saints are believed to be still living. A 
wax candle which has been lit by the priest bums till night, 
when it is extinguished by pouring wine over it ; it must never 
be blown out. Of the visitors who come to the Slava, all the 
men embrace the master, and the women the mistress of the 
house. On entering, instead of the usual greeting, they say, 
* Happy Slava I' The host must be wi his feet all day, wel- 
conung and entertaining his guests. A maiden serves them 
with Koljivo, of which everyone is obliged to take a spoonful, 
and then — in the towns — with jam, cakes, and whisW or 
wine, according as it is the forenoon or afternoon. Since 
the saint whose feast is celebrated is the patron of the house, 
his intercession with God is always solicited at prayers. After 
a man's death it is the same Slava which is kept by his sods, 
and they transmit it to their male offspring, and so on. In some 
regions families who keep the same Slava consider that there- 
fore they are related, and do not intermarry. This may be 
justified, for often the same Slava is celebrated by a whole tribe, 
Its members being all descended from the same stock. In 
South-Eastem Servian lands a priest must come into the 
house on the Slava day to conduct a memorial service for 
the dead, and he must light the candle which has been stuck 
into the Kolac. The Kolac (which is offered as a sacrifice 
for the departed), the commemoration of the dead, etc., all 
prove the reverence of the Servians for their deceased ancestors. 
Having ascertained that the Slava is held in token of respect 
toward the deceased — especially the male ancestors, who kept 
the same feast — we may also assert that the sacrifice (Koljivo) 
and the lighted wax candle and lamp likewise refer to the 
ancestors. A woman is almost a stranger in a family, for she 
comes from her father's Slava to that of her husband's ; hence 
she is not entitled to cut the cake or light or extinguish the wax 
candle, but must be content to take part in the ordinary 
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preparations for the Slava, like any of the serving women. 
With the Romans and Greeks it was likewise only the son 
who could perform those rites on which depended the welfare 
of the dead ancestors. A Roman believed that his son's 
sacrifices and worship on the graves of his ancestors were 
most efiicacious with the gods. Cicero reproached Claudius 
for having entered a Plebeian family, and thus sinned against 
the religion of his gens — which means that he had adopted 
another patron. 

The third joyous feast is Easter, for which one prepares 
by seven weeks' abstinence. On Holy Thursday the bells 
are silent, but the sounds of wooden clappers fill the air, and 
Christians are filled with holy awe. In the evening the vigils 
are attended at church, and, meditating on the Passion of 
Christ, it may be truly said that never do the people pray more 
devoutly. Early on Good Friday Matins are sung, after 
which the grave of Christ is laid out with the Linteum. This 
is to be kissed by old and young, and an offering, however 
small, to be dropped into the plate beside it. If the weather 
is fine, crowds are to be seen abroad all day, for no work is 
done, and everyone dresses in his best, and hastens to worship 
at the Lord's grave. On Holy Saturday the ' Christ ' is buried, 
and the world subsides in prayer. Thirty days before Easter 
the mistress of the house and her daughters be^ to decorate 
^the„aggs, sometimes with very pretty and original designs. 
Dn Easter Eve they are dyed in different colours, thoi^h 
mostly in red, and the designs, which have been sketched with 
wax, remain intact. At Easter every visitor is presented 
with an egg, and children get quite a number, and amuse them- 
selves with them during all three days of Easter. One child 
grasps his egg firmly, and another raps on it with his own. 
He whose e^g is the harder gets his opponent's broken one. 
.Gipsy musicians, going from house to house, also contribute 
to the BKriment of the inmates with soi^ and tune. On the 
first day of Easter in Tchoka, and on the second day in 
Bashanda (Banat), and, in some neighbouring villages, all the 
inhabitants go in procession to the cemetery. First come the 
Church banners, then the Rhipis {a sort of fan used in Greek 
churches] and candelabra borne by schoolboys, next the men 
bearing the canopy, then the priest, and after him the crowd, 
all dressed in their best, the women carrying cakes and eggs. 
On tables in the churchyard lists have been prepared of tne 
names of the dead m each family, and these are prayed for 
by the priest. Afterwards he pours wine and reads prayers 
over the graves, and the women distribute their cakes and eggs 
among the poor, for the souls of the departed. Those who 
can afford to do so light candles on the graves. 
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We have seen that the three great feasts of the Serbs are the 
Slava, Christmas, and Easter, Eind that on all three the dead 
are honoured, and sonsething done for the repose of their 
souls. Hence we may conclude that the Zadushnitse (com- 
memoration of the dead) was relegated to those three days 
in the old pa^;an times ; and, further, we may give credence 
to the scientific hypothesis that the root of every form of 
worship lies in the rites perfonned for the dead. Yet I cannot 
altogether agree with those scholars who maintain that the 
oldest form of worship is other than worship of Nature. 
Christmas and Easter, for instance, are inseparably associated 
with two solar constellations. The Badnjak may also be 
looked upon as a renovated idol, for it is a new log that is lit 
every year, and that sheds a generous l^ht through the house 
— so large a fire is never otherwise made on the hearth — just 
as the sun shines in the sky on that day when, according to 
popular belief, it returns to shed a stronger light on the earth, 
and to fortify with its warmth. The people also believe that 
Satan — in Montenegro they call it the ' Emperor Diocletian ' — 
who is chained, is constantly gnawing his fetters, and that 
they fall asunder on Christmas Day, when he succeeds in 
setting fire to the world. A gipsy is also believed to fasten 
the chain by striking each time with his hammer on the anvil. 

Legal Customs. 

It has been established as a general principle that certain 
legal normas and researches are universally repeated in the 
world, and hence have lost their ethnical individuality. This 
principle is especially applicable when comparisons are^made 
between different Indo-European peoples, such as the English 
and the Servians. 

The vendetta (or Krvna osveta, as it is called in Servian), 
which existed among all primitive people for the settle- 
ment of disputes, was common in Servia until her deliverance 
from the Turks, and in Montenegro until 1855, when tribal 
customs which had hitherto regulated social relations were 
compelled to give way before \.d& strong rule that had been 
established. In Old Servia, especially in the Kossovo Villayet, 
where Turkish rule had always been void, the vendetta is 
still in force among the Servians, as well as among the Albanians. 
The most frequent causes of the vendetta are of a pastoral 
and economic nature. Quarrels frequently occur over pasture- 
lands, and especially at the springs, which are very few in 
Montenegro and AHxmia. There are, of course, various other 
causes of dissension, and sometimes whole families. Brastvos, 
or even tribes, bear rancour towards each other for th» mis- 
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deeds of their forefatbers. With the Albanians the demand 
for revenge is even more terrible. When a doctor of the 
people trepans a patient, and the patient dies, the family 
demand in compensation the doctors head, or that of some 
member of his family. In case of an insult or murder, not only 
are the father, brother, son, and near relatives called upon to 
take revenge, but even entire Brastvos, tribes, and Nahiye, 
Revenge or a money compensation must be had even after 
a hundred years. The relatives of a man who has been slain 
always preserve his bloodstained garments as an incitement 
to revenge. Formerly, when a powerful enemy entered the 
land, the vendetta was temporarily laid aside. When a 
Krviiik (one guilty of murder) is obliged to go to work, or for 
any reason to leave the house, he first sends his Pobratim or a 
friend of the dead man's family to demand a month's reprieve, 
or as long as he desires. This is called Besa (literally, ' trust '). 
If he obtains it, he might freely enter even the house itself of 
■ the murdered man. In genenu the harshness of the vendetta 
may be greatly mitigated. It is not an infrequent occurrence 
that immediately after a murder the murderer seeks refuge 
under the roof of some of the dead man's family, and thus 
' places himself into their hands.' In this case they safeguard 
him for the sake of their own pride ; and if he is in imminent 
peril there, they conduct him to other friends or kinsmen, 
and these on tl^ir part conduct him elsewhere, according to 
the arrangements made. Once he is out of their hands, how- 
ever, they all watch for an opportunity to kill him. Grahovo, 
on the boundaries of Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, 
was at one time considered a neutral territory, where a mur- 
derer dare not be stain. Other sanctuaries for the fi^tive 
were churches and cemeteries. This recalls the decisions of 
the ecclesiastical coimcils of the 6th and 9th centuries, by 
which criminals were protected in certain circumstances. In 
ancient times, for instance, when the delinquent took refuge 
in the sacred wood, the Celts and Germans withheld capital 
punishment from him. It is still a rule that no boys under 
fifteen are to be slain, and no women whatever. Hence, when 
blood has been shed by some family and it is threatened with 
reprisals (vendetta), only the women and boys under fifteen 
belonging to it are to be seen working in the fields, while the 
men remain in stone towers, which nave been built for the 
purpose, and watch throi^h the loopholes for the enemy. 

When it becomes apparent that the hostile parties desire to 
become reconciled, a few men are chosen from tne Vassoyevitch 
tribe (on the Montenegrin frontier, but under the dominion 
of the Turks), to whom is entrusted the task of settling the 
matter. These men are called Kmets. As a demonstration 
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of desire for recondliatioii, the Kmets, on the part of the 
murderer (Kronik), take five or six small chiltkcn, chiefly 
boys, each in his cradle, and, accompanied by the mothers 
and a number of men — often up to aoo — set out for the bereaved 
house. On arriving in front of it, each Kmet takes up a cradle 
and advances with solemn mien and measured pace, and ha/ 
who has the most stentoiian voice cries : ' We implore Peter 
and Paul (or whatever their names be), the brothers of the 
murdered man, and all his family and kinsmoi, for an aUiance 
on behalf of Slavko (the name of the murderer, whatever it is) 
and his family, and submit to your mercy and bow our heads.' 
The murderer follows them with the mothers of the infants ; 
he has his yatagan, or tiie gun with which he committed the 
murder, hanging from his neck. If the murdered man's 
family, does not come out to welcome them, the Kmets turn 
the cradles upside down. The children cannot fall out, for 
they are firmly bound in with straps. In order to ddiver 
them from this painful position, the bereaved relatives now 
rush forth, turn the cradles right side up, and embrace the 
children, after which they embrace the Kmets and the rest 
of the party. The nearest relative of the dead man removes 
the weapon from the murderer's neck and embraces him. 
Their peace is then sealed by the religious ceremony of Kuml- 
jenje, by which the nearest relative of the deceased becomes 
the Kum or ' sponsor ' of the murderer. The other relatives 
of the reconciled families also enter into sponsoiship with each 
other. The Krvnina or money compensation which must 
be paid to the murdered man's family amounts to r,6oo francs 
in the Vassoyevitch tribes. The Amauts demand a larger 
sum. Part 01 the sum goes to reward the Kmets, and to defray 
the expenses of the large banquet, usually attended by about 
aoo persons. Formerly the family of the deceased addressed 
the relatives of the murderer thus : ' Give us the dagger of 
So-and-so, the silver-mounted pistol of So-and-so/ etc., and 
everyone wilhngly gave what was demanded. Sometimes, 
however, compassion was felt for the murderer, and nobody 
took anything, for generally his entire property was absorbed 
in thus bringing about a reconciliation, and he and his offspring 
were left dMtitute. Both with the Servians and the Amauts 
the entire onus of the proceedings and the expenses — by no 
means inconsiderable — were bom by the murderer. But 
communal tendencies, of which the Zadru^ is so strongly 
representative, enabled him to took upon his whole tribe as 
his family, and he was thus enabled to solicit voluntary 
grants from the other members of his Brastvo or his tribe. 
Often a man who is well off in his house, but unable to meet 
the sum required, is compelled to ask for assistance in the 
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villages ; but what he receives he does not look upon as alms, 
for he will soon repay his debt by rendering a similar service. 
Often a murderer receives in this way more than he requires 
for the expenses of reconciliation, but no one reproaches him 
with it. This is but a brief account of the ceremony ; more- 
over, it varies considerably in different regions. When there 
is a. reconciliation between Servians and Catholic Malisors, 
it is Pobratimstvo (brotherhood), and not Kunistvo (sponsor- 
ship), which is established between them. The ceremony is 
performed as follows : A Servian and a Malisor each cut his 
nnger ; they mix the blood, and then drink it. It is a member 
of the dead man's family who must first touch his lips to the 
mixture. 

The vendetta must be interpreted in a milder sense than 
is usually attributed to it, for its cause is never dishonourable. 
For instance, when a man kills another who has been convicted 
of theft, or who has dishonoured his sister or daughter, the 
family or tribe will neither demand his head nor seek revenge, 
but \wll simply say ' He was a scoundrel,' which ends the matter. 
The first cause of bloodshed is usually an over-exaggerated 
sense of honour, a misunderstanding of legal intercourse, or 
even through superstition. All national progress is gradual ; 
so, too, the mitigation of brutal measures was only slowly 
developed. The inhabitants of Ragusa were the most cultured 
Servians of the Middle Ages, and from their republic numerous 
humane institutions, tec&iical discoveries, and various refining 
influences were transplanted into the Balkan Peninsula. It 
was they who in 1308 advised the Servian King Milutin to 
discontinue the practice of fining a Ragusan who happened to 
kill a Servian who had killed a Ragusan. They proposed that 
the Vrazda (fine for murder) be rejdaced by capital punishment 
for the murderer, be he Servian or Ragusan. The King did 
not consent to this, on the plea that he did not wish to trample 
on the usages of his forefathers, not because he wished to 
preserve the life of his subjects. But that to which he could 
not consent was done by Tsar Dushan, who, in his famous 
codex, prohibited the vendetta, and ordered murderers to be 
brought before the courts. The Bosno-Herzegovinan rulers 
weTG equally humane, and by legal measures endeavoured to 
prevent murder for revenge. 

The influences of civilization came to the Servians in the 
south from Byzantium, and in the west through Ragusa, 
Venice, and beyond. But with the Turkish onslaught the 
western road leading to Servia across Herzegovina fell into a 
deplorable condition, so that neither pedlars, merchants, nor 
tradesmen, nor Ragusan Consuls, could longer use it. The 
imperial road from Constantinople across I^vdiv and Sofia 
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to Nish and Belgrade was only used by the Turks, vrho burnt 
and killed wherever they could. Hence no wonder that the 
m«nory of former laws and regulations faded away in the 
minds of the Servians. Disputes became more savage, and 
the primitive manner of settling them — the vendetta — was 
once more reverted to. 

Until recently another interesting legal custom existed in 
South-Eastem Servia. While this region was still under the 
Turks the inhabitants protected themselves from evil-doers 
by the curse — often an effective remedy, for the men of tiiat 
time were generally more pious and superstitious than now. 
For instance, when an incendiary could not be found, and 
fined or killed, the male adults all assembled outside the village, 
bringing with them some half-charred beams of the burnt 
house. They constructed a cross of these, and stuck it into 
the earth ; then eadi took up a stone and cursed the incendiary 
thus : ' May God strike him dead ; may his offspring perish ; 
may his house be ruined,' etc. When the imprecation was 
finished, the stones were flung at the cross, around which a 
regular heap was formed, called Prokletija (execration). When 
a murderer or any other miscreant was cuised, the heap of 
stones had no cross. These heaps of stones can still be seen, 
and passers-by always throw on another stone, that the testi- 
mony of evil may be preserved. In curses where the Pro- 
kletija is built up God is invoked, for in such cases the crime 
is a heavy one ; but for lesser misdeeds His name is not men- 
tioned, but invocation is made to other factors, thus : ' By 
this bread,' ' May I never eat salt again,' ' May your goodness 
kill me ' (pointing to his head^, ' By my brother's hfe,' ' By 
my soul,' By my life,' 'By my death-bed candle,' 'So help 
me, Heaven,' ' By the earth,' ' By the fire,' etc. 

In the old national epics the heroes swear thus ; ' May my 
right hand never wither,' ' May the good steed never lose his 
name,' ' May my shaip sword never grow rusty.' A very 
curious oath was formerly in use in Montenegro. When a man 
had been robbed, or had suffered some injury, and complained 
against the culprit, the latter — since he himself could no longer 
be believed^ — diose some honest men to swear for him in 
church. These brought a certain number of male children, 
and put them in front of the altar, sitting beside them. Those 
to whom they addressed their assertion stood in front of them, 
and one of Uiem — the least versed in these matters — holding 
a cross in his hands, conjured them thus : ' If you know this, 
and tell us that you do not, may God curse you, so that the child 
be petrified in the woman, the calf in the cow, the lamb in the 
dam, the seed in the earth,' etc. The compurgators replied, 
' Amen.' The accused was then exonerated, but had to pay 
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a sum of money (Okleshtina), according to his means, to his 
comptirgatois. 

The ' Judgment of God ' (Mazija) is also a general Indo- 
European institution, and was practised by the Servians 
until 1S19. When a man was accused of theft and denied 
the charge on oath, a piece of red-hot iron or stone was dropped 
into a cauldron of boiling water, and the defendant had to 
torn up his sleeves and draw out the iron. If he was innocent, 
it was believed that his hands would not be scorched. The 
original idea of the ordeal lies in the oath, for the oldest form 
of oath wsis a malediction on self. The ordeal was very common 
in the West. It is only mentioned once in Byzantium, and 
then as a foreign and Occidental institution. It was unknown 
in the Servian towns of Southern Dalmatia, but here torture 
was practised, and that is not mentioned in Tsar Dushan's 
codex. The following is another national custom dating from 
a very early period : A thief was obliged to make amends for 
4he object he had stolen by paying seven times its value in 
Montenegro, and double its value in Servia. A man who had 
been robbed declared his loss publicly, and appealed to all 
to discover the culprit. The person who caught and discovered 
him was termed Sok, and since he was often unwilling to 
accost the thief personally, he sent an intermediary, caUed a 
Sok-holder, to do so. If the Sok succeeded in proving the 
theft, he received a reward (Socina), but otherwise he was 
obliged to pay himself the value of the stolen object with costs.* 

Pastimes during Work. 

On certain saints' days, when the Servian peasant objects 
to work for himself, he often works voluntarily for a wealthy 
neighbour, receiving no pay, but food and drink. This is 
called Moba. The work usually performed at a Moba is 
reapii^. Spinning is sometimes done, but seldom mowing 
or gathering hay, or digging maize, or picking plums ; hence 
reaping songs are called Moba songs. It is mostly young men, 
gir^, and newly married women that attend a Moba. All dress 
m their best, as when they go to the monastery or church on 
Easter and Palm Sunday ; they reap all day, singing and joking 
the while, and after supper the dancing begins, which lasts 
till a late hour. In some parts, as in Srem, when the field has 
been reaped, and the workers are walking back to supper, the 
girls make flags of their handkerchiefs, and the whole procession 
returns singing to the house. On arriving before it, they plant 
their flags in the ground. A Moba generally assemUes on a 
non-fast day, and the host must treat them to the best he has, 
* Fnsn Vok Katadjitch. 
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as on a Slava ; hence a poor man never invites a Moba. Mobas 
are very popular, guests coming even from neighbouring 
villages. 

During the long winter nights the girls and young married 
women often assemble at some house to spin, either for their ' 
hostess or themselves. In the former case they are served ' 
with food and drink, otherwise not, but they may bring some- 
thing with them. Such an assemblage is called Trelo, or 
spinning-bee, and it is sometimes attended by young men, who 
help to make the time pass gaily. In Slavonia they bring 
tbeir banjos and play. 

At fairs or on feast-days, when the village folk assemble 
outside the monasteries and churches, vanons games, like^ 
stone, dart-throwing, wrestling, leaping, etc., are indulged in. -' 
During the ' White Week ' (Easter) hardly any work is done, 
and every evening there are meetings and dancing at the 
various houses. Sometimes the young people dress up in 
bearskins to amuse the company. In some parts of Vranya 

Eumpkin masks, flaxen beards, and moustaches are put on, 
oms and a tail added, and the masqueraders go the rounds 
of the village with a crowd of joyous children and young folk 
at their he^. In the day-time the villagers assemble on the '\ 
neighbouring hillocks, where the swings and winnowing-fans 
have been erected, and here the yomig people swing, dance, 
and amuse themselves, while the elder ioIIe sit chatting, eating ^ 
and drinking. 

The best-Known and most popular dance is the Kolo. Hm 
and women take hands, forming a circle or semicircle, and 
dance to the music of the flute, bagpipe, or flddle. Until 
lately it was only the gipsies who played the fiddle, but now 
the peasants have begun too. Although there are about 500 
different Kolos in Servia, it is curious that only recently have 
the Servians in other lands begun to adopt them. A very ^ 
ancient dance is the Horo, irtiich is merely a symbolized war- ; 
dance. If there is no clear space near the house, the dance ; 
is held on the threshing-floor. The threshing-fioors are per- ' 
manoit in Montenegro ; the earth is levelled, and a stone wall 
built all around. It is always two — as a rule two of the same 
sex — ^that dance at the same time. When two men dance, 
they have more the appearance of preparing for battle than 
of amusing themselves : their faces become stem, their looks 
fierce ; they flourish their naked yatagans and fire their pistols 
behind their backs as they rush towardsone another. Dancingon 
their toes they spring high into the air, coming down so heavily 
that the ground shakes. Now and again they jump very high, 
stamp with their feet, throw up their arms, and shout. Some 
fire a shot from the small gun carried in the belt ; they throw 
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fierce side-glances, as though they were about to fall upon each 
other, and clap their hands to their sides with loud shouts. 
In fact, they work themselves up to such a pitch of excitement 
that they ItBe their natural aspect. 

The dance of the women is not so striking, and affords a 
pleasanter sight ; there are no violent movements, and every- 
thing combines to make an agreeable impression. They spring 
lightiy from the ground, wiui the arms dose to the body, as 
though nailed. With figure erect as a doll, they trip about, 
throwing winsome, yet bashful, glances at their partners. 
When a couple have finished dancing, the two men or the two 
women embrace each other ; or if they are man and woman — 
n^ch is seldom the case — the woman kisses her partner's hand, 
and he kisses her on the forehead. As soon as one pair has 
finished dancing, another darts out with a shout and begins. 
It is interesting that the Horo is danced without any music. 
The spectators generally sing duets, gay ones as a rule. After 
this the Guslar chants heroic verses, accompanjring himself on 
his instrument. Nowhere are heroic songs sung or known as 
in Montenegro. Shepherds still compose new ones, but the old 
are preferred, especially those which treat of Kossovo, where 
,the Servians met a tragic defeat, but fought heroically, most 
of them perishing in an attempt to defend the Cross from the 
Crescent. Denton* says that in ancient times the Scots 
danced just like the Montenegrins. A pair dance together, 
every now and then squatting on one leg and violently thrust- 
ing out the other. They flourish their yatagans aJl the time 
above their heads, and at each other, as though going to hack 
each other's heads off, and a fierce look comes over their faces. 
Their dance is particularly effective at night by moon or fire 
light. According to a short account by Strabon, the ancient 
Iberians of Spain danced awar-dance springing and squatting on 
the ground, and this seems not unlike the Kuci. They also had 
a dance wherein the men and women took hands as in the 
Servian Kolo, and, contrary to the solemn war-dance, this was 
gay. In Xenophon's descriptions the warlike character of the 
Thracian dance is more stnking than the Monten^rin. The 
Thracians stood up all armed, and danced to the sotmds of 
music ; they sprang lightly and high into the air, using their 
weapons the \rfiile. At last one dancer seemed to strike the 
other, who at once dropped to the ground, and the victor, 
roshing to him, seized his weapons, and retired singing. The 
other Thracians lifted the man who had feigned to be killed, 
but who naturally was unhurt. According to the same author, 
the Kysibns danced two at a time, as though they were about to 
engage in combat. The ancient dance of the Thessalians was 
* 'A Ride through Montenegro,' 1866. 
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also a mimic war-dance, in which was represented the stm^les 
of a peaceful agricultural people against the inroads of brigands, 
Eind the hardships they suffered. 

The Gusle has a resonance cavity, though deeper than that of 
the violin. It is closed above with a piece of skm, which is per- 
forated in several parts. The hairs of a horse's tail are strung 
on the Gusle, forming a single cord. Horse-tail hairs are also I 
used for the bow. Feasants and shepherds all play the Gusle, / 
but they do not know as many airs to sing to its accompani-/ 
ment as the real Guslars. The chanting of Qiese national songs ', 
is essential, not on account of the melody, but for the subject, 
which is historical, and tells of the heroic Servian victories. 
Beggars were the best Guslars as a rule, for, travelling all over 
the country, they had opportunities of hearing and committing 
to memory many songs. By their songs, which told of the 
former liberty and heroism, the wealth and dignity of the 
' Servian Empire, the Guslars fortified the oppressed rayahs, 
and infused them with new hope of success at anns. They 
often wove celestial visions into their songs, by \^ch the 
Turkish Empire was to perish, and the Servian to be revived. 
Guslars were always welcomed as visitors, for at that tinie 
there were no newspapers, nor were letters written, and these 
indefatigable travellers could relate all events. They were 
likewise skilled in the imitation of the various sounds of birds 
and beasts on their instruments, lA^ch caused great delight to 
the young folk. 

Besides the deeds of the Servian Tsars, and brave Voivodes, 
and other famous men, the Guslars also sang of the Haiduks, 
who escaped mto the forests from Turkish injustice and 
^ipression. There were Haiduks who, through hatred of the 
Turks, left their families and homes to seek and slay the Turk 
when and how they might. Haiduks were generally organized 
in bands under a leader, who was called Harambasha. In the 
beginning of the Turkish rule men of the best Servian families 
became Haiduks. They lay in ambush for such Turks as were 
carrying the taxes collected from the poor rayahs ; they fell 
upon merchants and travellers, and even attacked and plun- 
dered dwellings. When they found no money in the house, they 
fixed a price K>r the master, and carried off tus son or brother as 
a hostage until his rajisom was paid. They also seized gar- 
ments and weapons, and songs say that they carried off good- 
looking females. A real Haiduk would never kill a Servian, or 
a man who had done nothing to him. In summer the Haiduks 
lived in the forests, coming to the Jatatsi (concealers) for their 
food, or the latter brought it for them. In winter they dis- 
peised, and went to their friends for shelter, having previously 
arranged where they would meet in the spring. Some of them 
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lay concealed in the cellars in the day-time, and sang and made 
merry at night ; others, disguised as ordinary servants, tended the 
flocks. When one of their band did not arrive at the date and 
place of reassembly, the others went in search of him ; and if 
thw discovered that his Jatak (concealer) had betrayed him, 
or killed him, they sought to avenge him, though fifty years 
might pass. At the tune of the insurrection of 1S04 the 
Haiduk^ dressed richly, and somewhat differently from the rest 
of the people. It is a matter of fact that the number of 
Haiduks diminished with the increase of humane treatment in 
the Turkish rule. If the Turks caught a Haiduk, as sometimes 
hjq)pened, they at once impaled hmi. If they killed him in 
pursuit, they cut ofi his head, and stuck it on a pole to frighten 
the people. When a Haiduk got tired of the life he was leading, 
he surrendered ' — that is, he requested the Kmets of the 
neighbouring village to obtain an edict from the Pasha for him — 
and henceforward no one was allowed to allude to what he had 
done as a Haiduk. A captured Haiduk always behaved 
heroically. Before leading hmi to the stake on which he was to 
be impaled the Turks took him apart, and asked him to adopt 
their faith, but he always renised with disdain, abusing 
Mohammed, and adding : ' Would not I die, then, too ?' Oi his 
way to torture he usually sang to show his disregard for life. 

A particular class of Haidi^ were the Tchetmtsi, who lived 
in independrait Montenegro or Dalmatia, and in armed bands 
crossed over into Turkey, and attacked and pillaged villages, 
mostly to carry off cattle. Often they were successful, but 
sometimes they were repulsed with loss. When they saw that 
they were pursued, and it was impossible to drive the cattle 
into their own Nahiye, they shot or cut the animals into pieces 
with their knives. They always cut off the heads of their 
slain enemies, even at the peril of their lives, and carried them 
away as trophies to place on the roof of their Voivode or leader, 
or hang on the neighbouring trees. The Turks usually stuck 
the giaours' heads on poles around the fort ramparts. They 
seldom made prisoners, and if they did, allowed them to be 
ransomed. The Tchetmtsi fought mostly with the Amauts, 
although they were such close neighbours that the songs of one 
could be heard in the dwellings of Uie other. They sou^t every 
opportunity to kill one another, and notwithstant^ng that heads 
fell like sheaves on both sides, tiiey were always merry, thought- 
less of the morrow. At that time the Turks only sowed those 
fields lying under the protection of the forts, while the Honte- 
n^rins opposite them sowed their fields at the distance of a gun- 
shot, and always, of course, with their weapons ready to hand. 
A t^porafy peace would be made, when uey could even visit 
each other, or meet at fairs, but a guarded attitude was still 
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maintained, for quarrels quickly broke oat. Nevertheless, it 
never occurred to anyone to seek a safer place to live in ! 

The dauntless Tfietnitsi (Cetnici) were recrnited chiefly 
from among the shepherds, for these were always clear-headed 
and prudent men. All their senses were alert, and nothing 
escaped their observation. They fed only on bread eind cheese, 
and they were inured to hardships. Men did not join a Tcheta 
(band) because of their bad circumstances, but because they 
wished to prove their bravery, and avenge the misdeeds of the 
Turks. The greatest Tchetnitsi were the Uskoks of Moraca, 
who came from Herz^ovina, and settled in these Monten^rin 
Mountain3 in 1795. The Turits had robbed them of every- 
thing, and here they found a suitable refuge from which to 
descend and avenge their wrongs. The Tchetas contained the 
best and choicest men. The Uskoks fought chiefly in the 
15th, i6th, and 17th centuries. The Venetian republic invited 
the Servian Uskoks to settle in Dalmatia, and Austria offered 
them her frontier lands, for they were admittedly courageous 
and skilled in battle. These U^oks and other inhabitants of 
the borders often challenged the Turks to a Megdan, or combat, 
either on horseback or on foot. Their weapons were always 
chosen by agreement, but they nearly always fought with a 
simple sword, and wore nothing but a shirt. Each Afe^dandjija 
had a Dever (best man] with him. An ancient Venetian docu- 
ment of 1599 gives a detailed description of a combat of this 
kind. It rdates that the Servian defeated the Turk, whereupon 
he cut ofE his head, and fbdng it on a long pole, carried it away 
as a trophy. A crowd of spectators assisted at this H^[dan, 
some 550 Turks, and Servians and Venetian dignitaries 
amounting to 800.* Formerly a Montenegrin was armed with 
a sword, ^arpened at both edges, and another longer sword. 
If he were insulted, he at once challenged the offender, and 
a Hegdan took place. A formal Megdan is, however, more 
complicated. The provoker sends an apple, through which he 
has drawn an apron fringe, to the peison he wishes to fight, and 
names the date and place of the Megdan. The recipient of the 
apple at once eats it, as a sign that he has accepted the challenge. 
He then sends a similar apple with a fringe to the provoker, 
with the message : ' Expect me on the same day and the same 
spot.' E^h Megdandjija choses a Dever, who is to carry 
his sword and a club. He also invites his Brastvo and 
tribe to witness the combat, and sometimes \^ole Nahijas are 

Sesent. The Deveis hand the swords to their respective 
egdandjijas, but retain the clubs. With these they are 
entitled to separate the combatants when they find it is time to 
end the Meg<un, or that it has gone as far as was agreed. If it 
* Jovan Tomitch. 
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has been agreed that the Megdandjijas are to fight to the last, 
the Devers do not interfere tm both have fallen ; otherwise they 
interfere as soon as one of them has shed the blood of his 
adversary. After this the victor's family makes a great feast, 
while the wounded man's family returns home ignominiously. 
If one of the Megdandjijas does not arrive at the appointed time 
and place, .the other smashes a spindle, and makes merry as if 
he had really won the Megdan. The above accomit of the 
Montenegrin Megdan was taken from Medakovitch's writing, 
where we also learn that until 1796 combats of this kind were 
common, especially among the independent tribes. They were 
also more frequent between the Servians themselves than 
between the Servians and Turks, or Amauts, 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

By the minister OF FINANCE 

The financial condition of the State being the consequence of 
many factors which influenced the economical condition of 
the State, we have thought it •mm to deal separately with the 
development of the principal factors. These are the follow- 
ing : State revenues and expenditure, comparison of revenue 
and expenditure, public debts, the monetary system, financial 
legislation, and the administration of finance. After having 
dealt with the historical development up to the present con- 
dition, we have collected the necessary details on the move- 
ment of all these factors. While we have taken into account 
the radical change in the Servian changes which took place 
in 1880, we have only dealt with the modem period, in order 
□ot to write at too ^at len^h, and because it was very 
difBcult to have exact mformation on the earlier period. This 
exposi is followed by a short criticism dealing with the defects 
of the State economy, and of the necessary reform, which, 
indeed, is the logical sequel. Finally, we give our opinion 
on the actual state of Servian finance. We will now proceed 
to deal with the various factors. 

History of the Financial Development of Servia. 

Elsewhere has been told how Servia succeeded in acquiring 
her autonomy after an insurrection and heroic strugde, and 
how she has transformed what was merely a Turkish PashalilE 
into an independent State. The necessity of organizing the 
financial situation came with the independence of the State. 
It was necessary, also, to determine the necessary expenditure, 
and to find the means to meet these expenditures. The 
Servians of this period, who were principally illiterate agricul- 
turalists, had no knovdedge of any other resources than those 
existing under the Turkish dominion. It is therefore quite 
natural that this Turkish system should be continued in tiie 
199 
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independent Servian State. In this system there existed a 

g oil-tax in cash, which was fairiy high, and also the imperial 
[aratch (a personal tax paid by the Servians and the gipsies), 
and the Tchibouk (cattle tax), the dime in kind (ImperiEQ, and 
that of the spahis), the Corvtes, the different taxes, the 
revenues from Customs, fisheries, and mines, and the personal 
tax in cash for the needs of the State. During the first insur- 
rection (about 1813), instead of the above-mentioned taxes, 
there was only paid to the State Treasury a personal tax in 
cash and a tax in agricultm^ products and kind, which repre- 
sented an annual revenue of 1,500,000 piastres.* The State 
expenses amounted to the same sum, and were composed as 
follows : The salaries of officials, the purchase of weapons, of 
powder, of lead, of stone, of saltpetre, and that amount — which 
was not met by the dime levied for the food of the army. 
There were no other expenses. After 1819 the State revenue of 
Servia was composed in the same manner as before the insur- 
rection — that is to say, the personal tax on Servians and 
gipsies, the imperial and spahial dime on agricultural products, 
cattle tax, and the poll-tax, both imperial and spahial, and, 
finally, a national tax levied for State needs, which varied 
accori^ng to these needs, and a cash tax. Beyond this there 
were the dime in kind, the taxes, and the levies on fishing 
and mines. The sjrstem remained until 1835, and it was only 
then that, with the approval oi the Suldime Porte, a radical 
reform was introduced. All the varieties of taxes in cash and 
in kind were combined in a single National tax (Narodni 
Danak) of thirty piastres per head. From the revenue of this 
tax there was settled once and for all a fixed tribute due to 
the Sublime Porte, and payable annually. The rights of the 
spahis were abolished. At the same time the people received 
a Constitution containii^ still another innovation : the Budgets 
had to be drawn up each year, instead of each half-year, as 
had been the case before this date. 

State Revenue and Expenditure. 

After having thus briefly dealt with the evolutiim of the 
Servian finances, we come to a more detailed survey of the 
State revenues, only dealing with the revenue after 1880, 
because the revenue of the period anterior to this could not be 
compared with the actual revenues, because of the disparity 
of their sources, and because of the inaccuracy of the informa- 
tion. 

These figures show that, especially at the commencement 

of this period, the revenue was estimated considerably higher 

* Twelve p aitiw nucle one dncat ; thus one piastre was worUi a traac 
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than was actaally realized. This fact deserves mention, and 
becomes characteristic for the estimation of budgetary revenues, 
if we take into consideration that the actuiu revenues did 
not reach the estimated sum in the Budget of the years 
from 1881 to 1896 — that is to say, in the period during which 
these revenues were not exactly calculated — and that this 
difference amounts to 123,539,984 francs, or an average of 
8.000,000 per year. From 1897 the actual revenues varied 
very little from the estimated amounts. It is evident that 
the State revenues show a great increase, which makes it 
necessary for us to explain how it is possible for them to grow 
in such an unexpected manner. In order to answer this question 
satisfactorily, it is necessary to proceed to a classification of 
the budgetary revenues with the followii^ principal groups : 
direct taxation, indirect taxation, les taxes, monopolies, and 
State revenues. Basing our study upon this classification, 
and having followed the results of tbeir collection year by 
year, we see that the receipts from the direct taxation did not 
vary until 1885, in which year it was estimated to amount to 
ao,ooo,ooo francs under the new system of direct taxation — 
an amount which increased with the increase of the popula- 
tion, with the development of the economic force, and especially , 
as a result of the introduction of additional taxation upon the 
direct taxes. In this way these receipts increased from 20,000,000 
in 1885 to 30,000,000 in 1903. In 1907 they amounted to 
25,310,000 francs. 
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A second factor which has largdy helped to increase the 
State revenues is the indirect taxation (Customs, Trocharina), 
which appear in the Budget of 1881 for 3,600,000 francs ; in 
1886 for 6,700,000 francs ; in 1894 for 10,000,000 francs ; and 
in 1907 for 14,500,000 francs. (In the final accounts these figures 
appear: 4.074.557, 4,346,502, 8,713,414, 14,300,000 franc3.) 
These increases resulted from the progressive development of 
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trade, by the reform of the Costoms tarifE in 1893 and 1906, 
and becanse of the introduction of the new taxes upon con- 
sumption (Trocharinas). 

A third factor in the increase of the revenue was the stamp 
duty. This yielded in 1881 873,500 francs ; in 1885, 1,747,322 
francs ; in 1900, 4,462,082 francs ; and in 1907, 5,525,000 francs- 
The princii»il cause of this increase was the development of 
legal affairs, and the changes in the tariff for these duties 
introduced in 1896 and 1899 for &scal reasons. 

The most important factors which have contributed, and 
still contribute, to the increase of the State revenues are 
the State monopolies, agiicultiue, and industry. While the 
monopolies jdeldedin 1S81 484,197 francs, and in 1885 1,520,450 
francs, in 1890 the revenue from this source reached 7,150,041 
francs, in 1891 11,670,426 francs, in 1897 16,307,059 francs, in 
1900 20,329,220 francs, in 1905 25,198,792 francs, and in 1907 
26,029,090 francs. This rapid increase in the monopoly 
revenues is accounted for by the fact that the State undertook 
the working of the monopolies of tobacco and salt in 1890, 
instead of leasing them out, and also because new monopfdies 
were introducea and the monopoly duties increased, and, 
finally, because the consumption increased rapidly in conse- 
quence of the development of the economic force of the 
people. 

llie economic revenues of the State amounted in 1881 
to 1,259,655 francs ; in 1884 to 1,977,162 francs : in 1890 
to 3,360,274 francs ; in 1891 to 7,974,198 francs ; in 1898 
to 9,578,651 francs ; in 1900 to 11,357,747 francs ; in 1904 
to 15,818,032 francs, and in 1907 to 19,000,000 francs. 
This rapid and constant increase of the revenue from 
agriculture, trade, and industry is due principally to the 
development of the movement of posts and telegraphs, and 
especially of railways. During the first ten years of this 
period the railway revenue does not appear in the State Budget, 
because at first there was no railway existing, and later the 
working of the railways was not in the hands of the State ; 
but it became State property at the same time as the monopoly, 
emd at the time of the great financial reform of 1890. 

We have seen how the State revenues have increased 
year by year until they have arrived at a sum of 95,000,000 
francs. It is easy to understand that this development of 
the State revenues was caused by the growth of State needs, 
by the expenditure which has had to be met. 

The figures given on p. 203 show that until 1896 the ex- 
penditure was constantly lower than estimated. One might 
conclude that this was because that in the preliminary accounts 
the sums were estimated by error higher than the actual needs. 
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bnt this is not the case. The expenditures were really lower 
than the estimated amount in the Budget only because it was 
impossible to expend more than the amounts paid in from the 
coUection of taxes and the amounts available in the State 
Treasury, This fact was established by investigation in the 
Ministry of Finance. From 1896 the relations between the esti- 
mated and the actual expenditures changed, and the estimated 
amounts were often exceeded, which must be attributed to 
the fact that the preliminary accounts of the Budget were 
drawn up with optimism, or without sufficient foresight as to 
the needs of the State. 
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In discussing the revenue, we dealt with the movement of 
the various chases, and it would be illogical not to deal in the 
same way with the details of the State expenditure, especially 
because it is the development of these various classes of 
expenditure which has caused the increase of the State revenue 
by means of the financial political measures introduced for the 
purpose. The State expenditures which have contributed to 
the increase of the Budget to 95,000,000 francs may be divided 
as follows : Expenditure in rdation to the National Debt ; 
expenditure for pensions; and the expenses of the different 
Ministries — viz., the Ministry of Justice, of Public Instruction 
and Religion, of the Interior, of Finance, of War, of Foreign 
A/Fairs, of Public Works, and of Trade, Agriculture , and Industry. 

The total expenditures on the Public Debt were as follows : 
1881, 1,830,500 francs ; 1886, 11,316,759 francs ; 1891, 
19,665^70 francs; 1896, 19,114,814 francs; 1901, 20,752,347 
francs ; 1904, 23,706,782 francs ; 1905. 23,668,661 francs ; 1907, 
23,741,948 francs. This rapid increase will be explained when 
we deal with the development of the public debt. 

The expenditure on pensions, including that in connection 
with officials en disponibiUti was in 1881, 463,435 francs ; 1891, 
1,913,443 francs; 1901, 2,982,487 francs; 1905, 4,514,037 
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francs ; 1907, 4,481,197 francs. These figures need explana- 
tion as to how the expenditure could have increased in so 
short a time. We womd give the following as the principal 
causes : (i) The increase ot expenditure on pensions may be 
ccttisidered nonnal np till 1890, and a consequence of the wars 
of 1876, 1877, and 1885, when a great number of o£&cers were 
dismissed and placed on the retired list before the appointed 
time, (z) In 1890 there were great changes in all branches 
of public life, and the promulgation of the new Constitution 
brought about the retirement of a great number of police 
and judicial officials who l^d not fulfilled the necessary new 
conditions. (3) In consequence of the altered political situa- 
tion, when the Constitution was abrogated, a considerable 
number of officials were replaced by others, and placed on the 
retired list if they were entitled to it. (4) The events of 1890 
were repeated in 1903, when the former Constitution was again 
enforced. (5) New laws dealing with the various departments 
were passed, and the salaries of officials were increased by these 
laws — or, at least, the pensions were calculated in a new way, 
little favourable to the State Treasury. (6) Finally, a further 
increase came from the fact that the pensions of school-teachers 
were included, whereas formerly they had been under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The only Ministries which have shown large increases in 
the course of the last twenty-five years, and which therefore 
possess a special interest, are the AGnistry of Education, of 
Finance, of War, and of Public Works. We will therefore 
deal with the expenditure in these departments as we have 
done with those relating to public debt and pensions. The 
expenditures of the Mmistry of Public Instruction were as 
foQows : In t88i, 2,261,097 francs ; in i3S6, 2,641,079 francs ; 
in 1891, 3,494,332 francs ; in 1896, 4,815,745 francs ; in 1901, 
3,278,347 francs ; in 1904, 5,825,965 francs ; and in 1905, 
6,052,391 francs. Servian education began to develop more con- 
siderably in z88i, and the increase of its expenditure was quite 
natural, and therefore does not need any comment. We would 
only make one observation, and that is that this increase does 
not only result from the increase of the number of the personnel 
in the primary schools and collies, but also because of the 
increase in the salaries of the stan, due to various laws. It is, 
however, wdl that we should explain the figures for 1901, 
which show much larger expenditure than those of the pre- 
ceding and following years. The reason lies in the fact that 
the cost of primary instruction was met by the communes 
between 1899 and 1903, and that both before and after these 
years all the costs were included in the State Bui^et. 
The Ministry of Finuice shows the following expenditures : 
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In t88i, 961,806 francs ; in 1885, 1,138,568 francs ; in 1891, 
4,714,671 fraikcs ; in 1896, 7,468,243 francs ; in 1901, 10,449,312 
francs ; in 1904, 8,332,631 francs ; in 1905, 8,584,853 francs ; 
in 1907, 9,192,714 francs. 

The great change ^lich is seen in 1891 comes fiDm the cost 
of the working of the tobacco and salt monopolies of the State, 
wliich causes their ejq>enses to be included in the State Budget 
for the first time. The other increases in the expenditure of 
the Finance Department relate absolutely to the increases of 
the monopoly revenues. 

The expenses of the Ministry of War were : In 1881, 8,726,145 
francs ; in 1866, 9,506,965 francs ; in 1891, 9,724,271 francs ; 
in 1896, 14,023,454 francs ; in 1901, 17,515,852 francs ; in 1905, 
19,234,114 francs ; in 1907, 20,498,885. 

The increase in the expenditure of this Bfinistiy corresponds 
to the increase of the active army and of the corps of officers. 
These were, in 1881, 785 officers and 8,718 soldiers, while in 
1907 the standing army amounted to 1,800 officers and 
22,000 men. In addition to this, the pay of officers and 
under-officers was much increased in 1905. 

The expenditures of the Ministry of PuUic Works are as 
follows : In 18S1, 1,625,285 francs ; in 1888, 1,425,287 francs ; 
in 1891, 3,814,508 francs ; in 1896, 4,791,650 francs ; in 1901, 
7,774,410 francs ; in 1904, 8,909,545 ; in 1905, 9,361,648 
francs ; in 1907, 1,123,227 francs. 

The figures for 1891 and looi differ very much from those of 
the preceding years, and call for some explanation. In 1891 
the expenditure increased because of the taking over of the 
railways by the State, while in ipoi the taking over of the 
posts and telegraphs from the Ministry of Commerce increased 
the expenditure by 2,000,000 francs. With the exception of 
these two points, the expenditure of this department has 
been proportionate with the development of railways and 
posts, which have themselves increased the revenaes of the 
State. 

Besides the expenditure estimated by the Budget, there 
were also additional expenditures, and we deal with them 
bdow, only saying here that it is just these expenditures 
which have caused the disorder in Servian finances, tne chronic 
deficit and the need for frequent loans. 

The revenue may be insufficient to meet the expenditure 
of the State either in the estimated amounts or in the final 
accounts. In the first case the deficit is a budgetary one, 
while in the other it is an actual shortage. The estimated 
deficit can be seen in the Budget, and is therefore public pro- 
perty, and evident. Sudi are the deficits in the Bu<%et of 
1890 : Revenue, 43,590,552 francs ; expenditoie, 46,106,846 
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francs ; in 1891, 56,153,700-48 to 57,526,98402 francs ; in 1893, 
60,135,839.04 to 62,7i9,846'gi francs ; in 1897, 6i,646,869'63 to 
64,a2o,6o6-95 francs ; in 1902, 70,565,981 to 73,7i6,i48'45 
francs ; and in 1903, 70,565,981 to 72,983,134-24 francs. 

It is possible, however, that the deficit may be concealed 
in the Budget estimates, which happens when the amounts 
estimated for revenue have been arranged in order to arrive 
at a budgetary equilibrium. The same result is attained if 
in the Budget, while the revenues are accurately estimated, 
the expenditure is underestimated, or certain charges omitted 
which must be met during the financial year. It is such deficits 
which are the most harmful to the national credit, and we dare 
to say that it is because of them that Servia has been excluded 
from being able to rely upon the competition of various financizil 
groups in foreign countries such as other States enjoy ; and 
these deficits are the principal cause that- Servia has only been 
able to emancipate herswf with great difficulty from the 
financial groups with whom arrangements were made in the 
eaiiy years of her existence, and this althotigh her financial 
policy was changed, and changed for the better. We will 
prove this by some figures which will show that the buc^etary 
policy of S^via made use of such bidden deficits during a 
certain number of years : 
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That is to say, that in these nine years revenues of 333,196,012 
francs were estimated, while only 263,692,051 francs were 
actually collected, which leaves a difference of 17,000,000 
francs. Figures prove sufficiently that during this period 
the revenues were not estimated without method, which 
demonstrates that this irregular estimation was due to the 
tendency to save the budgetary equilibrium by means of 
fictitious valuation of the State revenue. From 1890 the 
estimation of the State revenues was carried on regularly — 
one might even say severely — since the definite accounts vary 
very little from the estimated amoimts. 
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The other kind of hidden deficits in the preliminary estimates 
— that is to say, underestimating the expenses — is not to be 
fotmd in the Servian Budget, and is not so important as the 
overestimation of revenue. The expenditure exceeded the 
estimated sums in the Budgets of iSgo, 1897, i8g8, and 1899, 
by 15,000,000 francs, whereas during the whole period from 
1881 to 1905 the actual expenditure was 1,412,701,122 francs, 
being considerably lower than the estimate expenditure, 
which amounted to 1,451,577,645 francs. 

We have mentioned the real deficit, which is the result of 
the completed Budget, in correlation with the deficit in the 
estimate. This deficit may also be evident (in so far as it is 
declared and is shown in the realization of the Budget) or 
hidden (in that expenditure outside the Budget may have 
been incurred for objects which ought to be included in the 
Budget). In order not to weary our readers with figures, we 
will not give the whole of the Servian Budgets from 1S81 to 
1905, and will only give figures dealing with exceptional 
years for deficits. The budgetary revenue for this period, 
according to the definite accounts, amounts to a total of 
^,325,625,699 francs, and the expenditure, as we have shown 
above, 1,412,701,122 francs. Thus the real deficit amounted 
in twenty-five years to 87,075,623 francs. This deficit falls 
entirely upon the first filteen years, since the Budgets of 
1895 to 1905 show a revenue of 733,891^,279 francs and an 
expenditure of 735,539,256 francs, which shows that the 
revenue was almost equal to the expenditure. The real 
deficits were most important in those years in which we have 
shown that there existed hidden deficits in the estimates. 
In 1886 the budgetary deficit was about 11,000,000 francs, 
and in 1S89 17,000,000 francs. The real deficits which have 
occurred during the last ten years have been completely 
covered by the surpluses of other years. 

As we have already remarked, hidden deficits may happen 
outside the Budget by non-budgetary expenditure tieing pro- 
vided for by items which should be included in the Budget. 
If we glance at such non-budgetary financial operations during 
the last twenty-five years, we see that the total expenditure 
amounted to 201,343,189 francs, and the revenue to 326,271,873 
francs. This shows a surplus of non-budgetaiy revenue oi 
124,928,623 francs, which deserves mention. We must first 
deduct from the total of these expenditures that part which 
belongs to expenditures which should be included in the 
Budget, £tnd wnich really represents a hidden deficit. These 
expenditures, which we have noted minutely for each year, 
amount to 13,500,000 francs from 1881 to 1896, and to 
10,500,000 francs from 1897 to 1905. This gives a total ol 
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24,000,000 francs for twenty-five years, so that the total 
defidt is 111,000,000 francs. Having noted this fact, we most 
exjdain in what way the rest of this sum shown as an extra 
budgetary expenditure has been employed. We need also 
to show from which sources such a considerate sum has been 
drawn for the extra budgetary revenue, and, finally, how the 
difference between the revenue and the expenditure, whidi 
amounts to a sum of 125,000,000 francs, has been spent. 

All expenses in connection with the different economic 
enterprises of the country have been met by these extra 
budgetary resources — ^thus, the repairs and new construction 
of railways (with the exception of those which were built 
by the mortgage loan for railways — that is to say, the follow- 
ing lines ; Bdgrade-Nish-Vranya, Kragujevats-Lapovo, and 
Smederevo-Plana) ; the development of the system ; the 
increase of the rowng-^tock ; the construction of the tobacco 
factory ; the working of the coal-mines ; the total cost of arma- 
ment and other military equipment ; the supplementary 
expenses of the wars of 1876, 1877, and 1878, and the whole 
cost of the war of 1883. Besides these, the revenue from the 
same sources has had to meet the expenditure caused by the 
floating debt, which assumed large proportions because of the 
accumulated deficits, such as interest and incidental expenses. 
If all this is taken into consideration, it is easy to understand 
what has caused the large extra budgetary e]q>enditure of 
177,000,000 francs. 

As to the question of the sources upon vrbicii one was aUe to 
draw for these extra bu^etary revenues, we must state at once 
that only 27,000,000 francs were actually of such revenues, and 
that 298,000,000 francs were the result of loans. The revenue 
from uie various sources could not be foreseen in the Budget, 
because it came into bein^ during the course of the financial 
year, such as new monopohes, the tax on consumption, etc. 

The differraice of 135,000,000 francs between the revenues 
and the expraiditure has been used as follows : (i) The pay- 
ment of existing debts of the State Treasury before 1081 ; 
(2) meeting the debts made to pay the total amount of bud- 
getary deficits of 87,000,000 francs ; (3) the foundation of 
a State reserve, whidi should permit the Treasury to carry out 
the Budget regularly without delay, even when the revenue 
was not collected during the s^ear as fast as the Treasury was 
obliged to proceed with the expenditure. This reserve 
amounted in 1905 to 16,278,296 francs in cash, and 12,373,921 
francs in paper. 

At the end of this exfosi on the deficits in the Servian 
Budget, we consider it our duty to make a few remarks. First, 
that Senna since 1904 has had no temporary or nmning debt — 
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that no use is made of Treasury bills, although this right is 
given by the Financial Laws, wmch must be attributed to the 
reserve capital being sufficient, and to the fact that it will 
increase year by year automatically, as we shall see in dealing 
with the Financial Laws. And, second, that the Budget and 
final accounts of the years 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 prove 
that the revenue and the expenditure are strictly estimated ; 
that the revenue is never below the estimated amount, but 
shows an increase ; that the credits voted are not exceeded ; 
that the extra bu(^etary expenditure occurs in an insignificant 
degree, which happens elsewhere, for the simple reason that 
it is impossible to enumerate all the possible needs ; that there 
are neither evident nor hidden deficits ; and that the actual 
Budgets, in short, are absolutely accurate, i^iich proves that 
the Servian finances rest upon a solid foundation. 

National Debts. 

Countries are obliged to obtain funds by means of loans, 
either because of political embarrassment, such as an un-^ 
successful war, or for the carrying out of useful enterprises, 
such as the building of railways, tt^ acquisition of armaments, 
etc., or because of floating debt, caused by the deficits of a 
series of years. It will be seen below that the debt of Servia 
has been created by all four of the above causes. 

The first loan that Servia made abroad was the Russian loan 
of 1867, of a nominal and effective value of 3,350,000 francs at 
6 per cent, interest. This loan was redeemed fifteen yean ago. 
The results were used for military equiranent. The second loan 
was also made in Russia in 1076. This loan amounted to 
3,750,000 roubles, with an issue price of 79-80 per cent, at 
6J per cent, interest. This loan realized actually 6,Sio,ooo 
francs, and this sum was expended in meeting the costs of the 
first war with Turkey, which was, indeed, the reason of this 
loan. As, however, the needs of the Three Years' War were 
greater than had been foreseen, and as this loan was not 
sufhcient to meet the expenses, Servia was obliged to have 
recourse to a voluntary loan in the countiv itself, and also to 
issue requisition bonds for everything which was requisitioned, 
and in this way an internal debt made its appearance. There 
are few things which so effectively arrest economic develop- 
ment in a country which is not strong economically, and which 
is just beginning its development, as an internal State debt. 
It withdraws from circulation, in fact, nearly all the small 
capita which exists, and without which it is impossible even to 
imagine economic development. It is evident that recourse 
showd not have been made to an internal loan for the needs of 

14 
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the war, but that the Government should have found the 
necessary funds abroad. It must, however, be said that 
probably the Government found this impossible at the time. 
However this may be, it was only in 1881 that Servia made Imf 
third loan in forei^ markets. This was the Lottery Loan 
taken up by the Union G6n^rale, with an issue price of 74'50, 
and interest at 3 per cent. This loan had the nominal vaJue of 
33,000,000 francs, but realized effectively 24,585,000 francs. 
A third of this loan was destined for the construction of a 
railway, and the remainder for the redemption of the internal 
debt and of the requisition bonds. The general budgetary 
revenues served as a guarantee for this loan. The type of loan 
was 3 per cent, interest by coupon, and redemption by drawings 
withm a period of fifty years. 

According to the engagement entered into by Servia in the 
Treaty of Berlin to construct a railway-line which should con- 
nect the railways of Turkey to the railway systems of Western 
Europe, it was necessary to make a loan in order to fulfil this 
en^^ement, and to build the line Belgrade- Nish-Vranya, 
which line was to connect with that of Salonica. This was 
effected in i88i by the 5 per cent, mortgage Railway Loan, 
Lit. A. The nominal value was 90,000,000 francs, but as the 
loan was issued at 71*4 per cent, the effective value was only 
64,260,000 francs, and this amount was completely exhausted 
in the building of the aforesaid railway-line. The net revenue 
of the working of the line, the Customs revenue, and the revenue 
from the civil tax, were given as guarantee for this loan. In 
orde» to join this line to the line of Constantinople, recourse was 
had the same year to another mortgage Railway Loan of 5 per 
cent., Lit. B. The nominal value was 30,000,000 francs, but 
the effective only amounted to 21,420,000 francs (the issue 
price was 71-4 per cent.), and this was used for construction of 
the specified line. This loan was guaranteed in the same way as 
the other loan. Lit. A. 

In 1888 it was decided to build the Velika Plana-Smederevo 
and Lapovo-Kraguievats lines in order to connect the towns 
of Smederevo and Kragujevats to the principal railway-line, 
and a third mortgage loan of 5 per cent.. Lit. C, was made for 
this purpose. It had a nominal value of 12,500,000 francs, 
with an issue price of 60 per cent., and an effective yield of 
10,000,000 francs, which was expended upon the construction 
of the line ; the guarantee was the same as for the loans Lit. A 
and Lit. 6. The type of the mortgage loans is 5 per cent, 
interest by coupon, and redemption in fifty years by means of 
drawings every six months. All these mortgage loans were 
made with the Union G6n£rale. 

By the Treaty of Berlin Servia obtained also an increase of 
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territory. The new provinces had formeily belonged to the 
Ottoman Empire, and in accordance with the Turkish custom, 
vast regions were the property of the lords (Spahis), and the 
Servian inhabitants were only agriculturalists upon these lands. 
It was imperative to place these new Servian subjects on an 
equality with the others, in order to make them free and inde- 
pendent, and it was necessary to make a loan for this purpose 
with the Comptoir Nationale d'Escompte in Paris and the 
Banque des Fays Autrichiens in 1882. This was a 5 per cent, loan 
of 8,403,000 frajtcs nominal value, and 5,999,742 francs effective 
value, with an issue price of 71*40 per cent. This loan was used 
in purchasing the land in the new territories. Since the State 
had only carried out this operation as the intermediary between 
the lords and the farmers, the sums for repurchase were 
allocated to the farmers, and the State looked to them, as 
from its agricultural debtors, for interest and redemption ; in 
consequence of this, in the contract of loan it was provided that 
the agricultural debtors should be the guarantee for the loan. 
The type of this loan was 5 per cent, interest by coupon, 
redemption by drawings in twenty-five years. 

Simultaneously with this loan another was made for arma- 
ments, and for the necessary expenditure caused by the creating 
of a ^t monopoly. This loan is known as the Salt Monopoly 
Loan of 1882, and was made with the Anglo-Austrian Bank in 
Vienna. It had a nominal and effective value of 5,600,000 
francs, issued at par, with 5 per cent, interest, and redemption 
by drawings in fifteen years. It was guaranteed upon the salt 
monopoly revenue, and was really empuioyed for the purpose for 
which it was raised. 

Since an important part of the cost of the wars of 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 had not been paid, and because temporary d!ebts had 
been incurred with the financial groups which had business 
dealings with Servia, it was necessary to make a new loan in 
Tidy, 1884, with the Comptoir d'Escompte in Paris, and the 
Banque Piivil6gi6e des Pays Autrichiens in Vienna. This loan 
was intended for the payment of the war debt and the tem- 
porary debt, and for public works of utility, and was called the 
Loan of the Rente d'Or k ^ch^ance of 1884. It was a loan 
at 5 per cent, of a nominal value of 40,270,000 francs, an issue 
price of 61 per cent., and an effective yield of 24,564,700 francs. 
This loan was spent in the payment of the war and temporary 
debts, but there remained nothing for the public works. This 
loan was guaranteed by the revenues from stamps and marks 
on liquids. Its type was 5 per cent, interest by coupon, and 
redemption by drawings in seventy years. 

Towards the end of 1885 and at the commencement of 1886 
Servia waged an unsuccessful war with Bulgaria, and this had 

14—2 
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a double effect upon the finances : first, it was necessary to meet 
the needs of the war, and, secondly, to devote every attention 
to military equipments. A new loan was made in 1885 for th^ 
douUe object. It was the Tobacco Loan, with a nominal value of 
40,000,000 francs, an issue price of 62lper cent., and interest of 
5 per cent., and an effective yield of 25,000,000 francs. The 
whole of this was used for war expenditure. It was guaranteed 
by the monopoly on tobacco, and was of the following type : 
3 per cent, interest by coupon, redemption by drawings in 
forty-nine jrears ; it was made with the same two Paris and 
Vienna banks. A 5 per cent, loan with bonds of the Credit 
Foncier (Uprava Fondova) was made in 1886 in order to pay 
off the Treasury and other bonds, £is wdl as the floating debt of 
the State Treasury. This loan was made with the Handels 
Gesetlschaft in Berlin, and had a nominal value of 12,000,000 
francs ; at an issue price, of 76 per cent, the effective yield was 
9,120,000 francs. The School and Sanitary Funds served as 
security, and the type of the loan was 5 per cent, interest by 
coupon, redemption by drawings in thirty-seven years. 

The floating debt made necessary the conclusion of the itew 
loan in iSSS (the loan of the Obrt). This had a nominal value 
of 30,000,000 francs at 5 per cent., and an effective yield of 
24,000,000 francs at an issue price. of 80 per cent. This loan 
was guaranteed by the tax on tne Obrt (trade tax) . The type of 
the loan was 5 per cent, interest by coupon, and redemption in 
fifty years by drawings. It was made with the Comptoir 
d'Escompte, Paris, the Handels Gesellschaft of Berlin, and the 
Banque Privil^6e des Pays Autrichiens of Vienna. 

Three loans were made in order to terminate the contract for 
the workiiK of the salt and tobacco monopolies, and in order to 
be released from the arrangement with the company for the 
working of the railway, and by means of them the Servian 
State was able to undertake the working of these monopolies 
and of the railways. The first of these loans was made in 1888 
with the Bankverein in Vienna. This was the Tobacco Loan 
of 1888, with a nominal value of 10,000,000 francs, and an issue 

frice of 61 per cent., and an effective yield of 6,100,000 francs, 
t was secured upon the revenues of the tobacco monopcdy. 
The type of the loan was lottery tickets that should be redeemed 
in sixty-five jrears by drawings or otherwise. The second loan 
was tbs S per cent. Railway Loan of 1890 for the repurchase 
and working of the railways, with a nominal value of s»,666,5oo 
francs, an issue price of 75 per cejit., and an effective yield of 
19,999,875 francs. This was secured upon the gross revenue of 
the railways, the rolling.stock, and the surplus of the tax on the 
Orbt, and tlw stamp duty. The type of the loan was 5 per cent, 
interest by coupon, and redemption by drawing in uxty years. 
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The loan was made with the Nation^il Bank of Servia and the 
house of Hoskier in Paris. 

Simultaneoosly, the Salt Loan of 1890 for the repurchase of 
the salt monopoly was made with the Anglo-Austnan Bank in 
Vienna. It had a nominal and e£Eective value of 6,000,000 
francs, with interest at 6 per cent., and was secured upon the 
revenues of the salt monopoly. The tj'pe of the loan was 6 per 
cent, interest by coupon, and redemption by drawings in ten 
years. 

Immediately after the conclusion of these loans there came 
the necessity of proceeding to the rearmament and equipment 
of the army, but as the floating debt and the Treasury bonds 
had also accumulated, the Government was forced to make a 
new loan in 1893 with the Banque des Pays Autrichiens at 
Vienna, the Ottoman Bank of Paris, and the Handels Gesell- 
schaft of Beriin. The nominal value of this loan was 
44,000,000 francs, with an issue price of 76 per cent., and an 
effective yield of 34,440,000 francs. But as only 16,000,000 
francs nominal were taken up, the yield was only 13,507,500 
francs. The type was 5 per cent, interest by coupon, redemp- 
tion by drawing in fifty years. 

In 1895 the Servian Government decided to convert into 
4 per cent, bonds the following loans : The 5 per cent. Railway 
Loans, Lit. A, B, and C, the Railway Loan of 1890, the Gold 
Loan of 1884, the Tobacco Loan of 1885, the Obrt Loan of 
1888. the Agricultural Debt, and the Loan of 1893. It was also 
decided to ^ke this opportunity to issue a larger loan in order 
to extinguish all floating debts. The Government entered into 
negotiations with the following financial group : The Ottoman 
Bank, the Banque des Pays Autrichiens. the International 
Bank of Paris, the Comptoir d'Escompte, the Soci^t6 Finan- 
cifere d'Orient, the Soci^t6 G^n^nUe pour Favorisier le 
Developpement du Commerce et de ITndustrie en France, and 
E. Hoskier and Co. This group accepted the conditions pro- 
posed by the Servian Government, and a consolidated con- 
version loan was contracted for, amoimting to 355,292,000 
francs. Of this amount, 310,543,775 francs represented the 
total of the loans converted, and 44,748,225 francs was a new 
loan destined to redeem the Russian Loan and the Salt Loan, 
while the surplus was to be devoted to the extinction of the 
floatit^ debt. This surplus was increased by 26,000,000 francs, 
which remained from the issue of the loan of 1893. The issue 
price was at par for the whole amount of the converted debt — 
that is to say, the bonds of the old loans were exchanged 
into the bon^ of the new. The issue price for the remainder 
was setUed in the fcJlowing manner : The total remainder was 
divi<ted into several portions, and for each of these a special issue 
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price was fixed. Thus the issue price varied from 66 to 75 per 
cent. This loan was secured upon the receipts of the monopolies 
of tobacco, petroleum, and salt (after the redemption of the 
Salt Loan), the revenues from judicial and administrative 
taxes, and from the tax on alcohol, the revenues of the railways, 
the Customs, and the tax on the Obrt. In order that this 
security should be more complete, all these revenues were 
hypothecated, and the State has no longer free right of dis- 
posal, but is bound to pay the collected revenues to the 
monopoly administration which was specially created for this 
purpose, and which has the duty of receiving the revenues, of 
dividing them, and of forwarding the sums necessary for the 
payment of the annual annuity to the appointed places. The 
administration of monopolies is represented by an administrative 
council, which is composed of six members, of whom four are 
appointed by the King upon the proposal of the Minister 
of Finance, and the two others by the creditor group. The 
type of this loan is 4 per cent, interest by coupon, and redemp- 
tion in seventy-two years by means of drawings every six 
months. This loan is governed by the Carisbad Arrangement. 

Thus, the Conversion Loan gave 44,000,000 francs more than 
necessary for the conversion, and there were another 26,000,000 
francs to add to this, the nominal remainder of the 1893 loan, 
so that after the conversion there remained a considerable sum 
available for the Government to pay off the floating debt. 
However, the financial group did not immediately take up this 
remainder, but only issued it in lots of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
francs effective yearly. It was therefore impossible to ex- 
tinguish the floatmg debt, and the needs of the State called for 
great expenditure, especially as regards armaments and the 
development of industry and trade. It was therefore necessary 
to make three small new loans, and yet another large loan, in 
order to extinguish the old floating debts and those incurred 
after the Carlsbad Arrangement. 

First there was made a loan in 1897 of the nominal value of 
1,000,000 francs, and effective 900,000 francs, with an issue 
price of 90 and interest at 60 ; this 6 per cent, loan was for the 
construction of the local railway at Belgrade. It had the same 
type as all the other bonded loans, and the time of redemption 
was ten years. The annuity did not fall on the Budget, but was 
covered by the net profit of the State Class Lottery. Following 
this loan there was a forced loan in 1898 from the National 
Bank. This amounted effectively to 10.000,000 francs, with 
2 per cent, interest, and to be redeemed within ten years. 
The type of the loan was a loan upon current accoimt. This 
loan was redeemed about the end of 1906, which was before it 
was due. Then in 1899 a 5 per cent, loan was made, based upon 
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the receipts from the working of the railways. Its nominal 
amount was 30,000,000 francs ; but only 11,500,000 francs 
nominal, or 10,005,000 francs effective, were issued at 87 per 
cent. It was of the usual type, with redemption in fifteen years. 

Finally, a monopoly loan was arranged in July, 1902, in 
order to extinguish the floating debts. The following financial 
houses participated in this transaction : The Ottoman Bank, 
La Socifit^ Financi&'e d'Orient, Handels Gesellschaft of Berlin, 
the Banque des Pays Autrichiens, E. Hoskier and Co., La- 
bouchere, Oyens and Co., Amsterdam, Its nominal value 
was 60,000,000 francs, with interest at 5 per cent., at an issue 
price of 80 per cent. ; the effective value was 48,000,000 francs. 
The yield of this loan was really employed in the extinction of 
fioatme debts, so that no more of them existed in 1903. The 
tjrpe of this loan was 5 per cent, by coupon, redemption by 
purchase in the open market. 

We have almost now exhausted the list of State loans, but 
we cannot close without giving some figures ^ich prove that 
the credit of Servia has reached a h^h level in the principal 
financial markets of Europe, thanks to a wise financial policy, 
and that it is able to maintain this. The official quotation of 
the largest Servian loan — that is to say, 4 per cent. Conversion 
Loan 01 1895 — was as follows in the Paris Bourse : In 1896, 
68-65 ; in 1897, 67-90 ; in 1898, 60-40 ; in 1899, ^3 ; i" 1900, 
64-20 ; in 1901, 07 ; in 1902, 73-82 ; in 1903, 76 ; in 1904, 
74-55 ; in 1905, 79-40 ; in 1900, 82-80 ; in 1907, 85. This 
shows that the value of the same obligation has shown an 
increase of almost 40 per cent, in ten years, an almost pheno- 
menal increase. This change in the quotation of Servian 
bonds is evident proof that the financid markets of Europe 
have been convinced that the Servian finances rest on a solid 
basis. These financial centres gave in 1907 yet another 
remarkable proof of this confidence, when they enabled Servia 
to conclude a new loan of an effective value of 95,000,000 francs, 
and interest of 4^ per cent., and on much more favourable 
conditions than the former loans. The result of this last loan 
was devoted to the constructon of new railways and for the 
reannament of the Servian army with new field and mountain 
quick-firing guns. The total outstanding debt in 1907 was 
541,376,000 francs f^vide p. 222). 

In concluding this chapter, we would wish to give an idea 
of the value of the State possessions, of its tan<^d property 
and of the wjir materials. 

I. The State railways of 600 kibmetres give a net revenue 
of 4,500,000 francs, and may be valued at 140,000,000 francs, 

a. The war material is valued at 60,000,000 francs ; the mines, 
buildings, and other property, 30,000,000 francs ; the State 
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forests of 55,000 hectares, at 300 francs per hectare, are worth 
105,000,000 francs ; and the active State capital amounts to 
17,000,000 francs, which makes a total of active assets of 
403,000,000 francs. We recognize that these figures are not 
absolutely exact, but it enables us to remark that these assets 
are only 46,000,000 lower than the total amount of the loans 
actaally received (this sum amounts to 448,000,000 francs). 
This gives yet another proof that the creditors of Serria run 
noriSKS. 



Financial Legislation and ADHiNisntAnoN 

By M. WESELIN ATHANACKOVITCH 
Cotmeilhr i» tkt 7kx £)tpar1m*nt 

It is necessary to give a brief sketch as to the actual state 
of Servian finances both in legislative and in administrative 
respects. We shall first discuss the special legislation and the 
administration which concern' the regulation of the chief 
resources of the State Budget. Private sources of revenue 
must, of course, be kept distinct from State revenues, since 
they are neither the object of legislation, nor have they any- 
thing to do with the financial administration. The postal 
depfulment, which is conducted in Servia on the same principles 
prevailing ^sewhere, also needs no mention here, liie prin- 
cipal points to be studied are the direct taxes, the indirect taxes 
and Customs dues, the rates, and the Government monopolies, 
Servia diflers from other States with respect to the legMation 
for taxation and the administration of the taxes. The law 
governing the direct taxes dates from the year 1885, and 
although it has been amended on several occasions, the general 
princi^e of the system remains. The Servian direct taxes 
may be divided as follows : The land tax, the building (house) 
tax, the capital interest tax, the revenue tax on all commerd^ 
and industrial undertakings, the personal income tax, the 
Obrt, and the head (poll) tax. The land tax, which is the 
most remunerative, bringing in annually, together with the 
additional Government centimes, the sum of 12,000,000 francs, 
is based upon the land registers. These land registers, of which 
every commune possesses one, were compiled in the year 1884, 
after a detailed survey of the whole country as divided into 
different properties. The registers have been brought up-to- 
date, and all the alterations \riiich have taken place with regard 
' to ownership, and to the quality and class of the estate, nave 
been duly noted. The survey was, however, very incomplete, 
and it has been established that almost 2,500,000 acres were 
not included in it, since there is that difference in area between 
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the geographical calculations and the sarvey as it stands to-day. 
Besides this, the books of the land registers have become, in 
the course of many years, so worn, and they have been kept 
in such a peculiar manner, that they are almost useless 
There is, therefore, an imperative need either to proceed with 
a new survey of the counfty, or to work out a special cadastre 
on the modem plan . Such a cadastre would reqmre a long time, 
pos^bly twelve to fifteen years, while an ordnance survey might 
be completed within two years. Both Government and public 
opinion are still imcertain as to which method to adopt, bat 
a decision cannot be long delayed. It is interesting to note 
that these roisters, although public, are not considered 
available as evidence in lawsuits affecting the title to pro- 
perties. In order to balculate the land tax from the cadastre 
of an estate, it must first be determined what is the quality 
of the property. The Servian law distinguishes four classes 
of quality — two for land under cultivation, one for forest land, 
ana one for fallow land — and fixes the taxes for the highest 
quality at 4 francs per hectare, and for the lowest 0-30 franc 
per hectare. But this division into four classes of quality 
IS decidedly defective in so far as cultivated land is concerned. 
It is not sufficiently elastic, and at least four more classes 
should be added in order to avoid inequality and direct cases of 
injustice. 

The house tax, which produces 600,000 francs pei' year, 
is levied on all buildings in towns and in hamlets, as well as 
upon such buildings as are let in villages. The assessment 
is made on the basis of the declaration sent in to the tax office 
by those liable, which has to be approved by the Assess- 
ment Commission of the commune. The tax is levied on the 
gross revenue, and calculated on the following scale : For 
inhabited rooms, 3 per cent, of the yearly amiount ; for shops, 
4 per cent. ; for iuns and hotels, 8 per cent. Although the gross 
amount is used as' the basis for this tax, it is easy to see that 
the available revenue might be doubled without reaching the 
scale which is applied in Central Europe. 

The capital interest tax produces annually 250,000 francs. 
It is assessed on the basis of a declaration made without the 
intervention of the Assessment Commission. The rate is 
6 per cent, of the yearly interest for amounts of less than 
2,500 francs, and rises progressively up to 10 per cent. 

The revenue tax, which is levied upon merchants and those 
conducting industrial enterprises, produces about 1,000,000 
francs. It is assessed on the basis of a declaration subject to 
the approval of the Commission, and has to be paid on the 
estimated net profit. The rate varies from 2 to 7 p^ cent. 
Undertakings which are subject to puUic control are a -^ 
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accordii^ to net profit, as shown in the balance-sheet, submitted 
to the annual general meeting of shareholders. The declara- 
tions of such merchants who fix their net profits from duly 
audited books are not subject to the Assessment Commission 
either. This class of tax is veiy much in need of reform, and 
the tax administration is at present engaged in the study of 
the question, and a proposal will shortly be submitted to the 
Skupchtina. It must be added that a minimum has been 
fixed in this tax, i^iich amounts, according to the class of 
business, to 15, t6, or 25 francs. 

The personal income tax brings in 950,000 francs ; the 
rate vanes from 0-7 to 8 per cent, of the yearly salary or in- 
come, and it is assessed on the basis of declaration made and 
approved by the Assessment Commission. This latter con- 
dition, of course, only affects those who do not receive any 
fixed salary. The scale is strongly progressive, and the 
maximum of 8 per cent, is attained with an income that 
exceeds 10,000 francs. This tax is levied almost exclusively 
on the of&cial class. It is exorbitantly high, and justly con- 
sidered very oppressive. A minimum income necessary for 
existence has been conceded, and ranges from 180 to 540 francs. 

The additional trade tax, or Orbt, is peculiar to Servia. 
Its yield amounts to about 700,000 francs aimually, and it is 
raised analogously to the patent tax of France and Italy, accord- 
ing to the rateable value of the business accommodation, or, 
if there are no business rooms, according to the total value 
of the turnover. In the first case the rate of taxation is 4 per 
rant, on the yeaily interest, in the second i per cent, on the 
yeariy interest. It is probable that this tax will shortly be 
abandoned. 

The head or poll tax, with a jrield of 3,200,000 francs, is, 
after the land tax, the most remunerative source of tax revenue. 
The assessment rests with the tax office. All Servians of the 
male sex who are of age are subject to this tax, with temporary 
exceptions — soldiers, etc. — and the minimum is 6 francs an- 
nually. To this tax is added 5 per cent, of the total direct taxes 
of each contributor. The poU-tax is an obsolete form of impost, 
but it is so remunerative that it cannot be predicted v^en it 
will be pcfisible to abandon it. 

In addition to the yield mentioned in the case of each tax, 
the Government demands an additional tax on the total taxation 
of 75 per cent, for general needs, and of 53^ per cent, extra for 
speoal needs and requirements, such as education, etc., in the 
form of extra centimes. The total amount of taxes paid in 
annually reaches 30,000,000 francs, which sum also inclades 
some 4,000,000 fr^cs of arrears. 

The administration of the revenue regulations is entrusted 
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in the first instance to the tax offices, of which there is one 
in each district. The procedure of the tax offices is not 
collegiate, for the simple reason that, as a rule, ttwre are only 
two tax ofEcers in each office. The tax office has to control 
the assessments of the individual taxes due, and to draw up 
the requisite documents on the spot. In tl^ villages the tax 
registers are compiled by the communal authorities, and are 
posted upon the notice-boards of the tax office. The money 
IS collected fifteen days after the date when the taxes fall due. 
What the commune does in the villages the tax offices do in 
the towns and hamlets. 

It has already been shown how the taxes are assessed, with 
the aid of the Assessment Commission, and bow the taxes are 
regulated. Against these assessments the tax-payer may appeal, 
within the dday of a fortnight, reckoned from the expiration of 
the period fixed for the pubUcation of the tax registers. The 
appeal is to be addressed to the tax office. From toe decision of 
the tax office another appeal can be made, again within fourteen 
days, to the Minister of Finance, and the final appeal is from the 
Minister of Finance to the State Council, which is the third and 
last instance. The directors of the tax office give their deci- 
sions in council. The same appeal regulations apply to all 
complaints and litigation arising out of matters concerning 
pastures. The collection of the taxes is, as already mentioned, 
generally left to the communal authorities, which hand over 
the sums at intervals to the tax office ; the latter forwards 
the money at intervals of ten days to the departmental treasury, 
which in its turn settles its accounts with the State Treasury 
every year. Special facilities as to payment of arrears may be 
granted for a period of four months, and the peasant popula- 
tion is by law entitled to a period of grace expiring at the 
beginning of August. After the expiration of these periods 
distraint is made, if necessary, subject to the restriction that, 
in the case of those of the labouring and peasant classes, the 
following objects are exempt from distraint : 5 hectares of 
land, one span (two head) of cattle, tools, etc. It will probably 
be necessary to entrust the collection of the taxes to the 
Government entirely. The communal authorities are too lax. 
It has already been shown that some 4,000,000 francs of arrears 
remain due each year which only partly flow in during the 
following j'ear. It further appears regrettable that no kind of 
appeal is possible from the Assessment Commission ; those 
complaints should be judged by a superior jury. It would 
also be recommendable to create an intermediate authority 
between the tax offices and the Ministry of Finance, and depart- 
mental tax directors might be appointed, who should give 
their decisions verbally. 
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In addition to the direct taxes, there are taxes on articles 
of consumption (Trocharina), especially on sugar, beverages 
(beer), and also on building materials. The annual revenue 
amounts to 5,500,000 francs, of which beer and sugar contribute 
4,000,000 francs. The tax is collected by the tax of5ces, as 
far as inland produce is concerned. Imported articles are 
taxed by the Customs officer or the Customs Department. 
The Customs dues amount to about 12,000,000 francs annually. 
The rates are fixed by the general tariff, and by the special 
conventions concluded with different States. These Ci^oms 
imposts are essentially pure financial duties ; protective duties 
imposed in the interest of special home industries which are 
beginning to prosper are not important so far. Some articles, 
such as saccharin, dulcin, and similar products, are subject 
to prohibitive duties. The general Customs tariff includes 
about 700 items. There are thirty Custom-houses on the 
frontier, and one more is found in the country at Nish. The 
superior authorities are the Minister of Finance and, in the 
third instance, the State Council. 

Stamp duties and other legal chai;ges bring in some 4,000,000 
francs, and are regulated by a tariff. There is no inheritance 
duty, properly speaking. A tax is imposed, which rises pro- 
gressively in the inverse proportion of the relationship. 

The State monopolies include tobacco, salt, petroleum, 
matches, cigarette-paper, alcohol to a modified extent, powder, 
dynamite, and printed pictures. The tobacco monopoly 
includes both the manufacture and the sale of the tol»cco 

firoduced in the Government factories. A sum of 16,000,000 
rancs is yielded by this monopoly. Most of the tobacco is 
grown in Servia, although a small portion comes from 
Turkey. It is bought up by a special commission at fixed 
prices, and forwarded to the factory. The demand for cigais 
in Servia is so unimportant that the State does not manu- 
facture them. Concessions for the gross sale of tobacco are 
granted by public auction to one licensee in each department 
for a period of two or three years. The retail sale is regulated 
by the autonomous monopoly administration referred to below. 
There are three or four retailers in each place, but more, 
naturally, in the towns. Between the licensees and the 
retailers there stands one sublicensee for each district. The ' 
administration keeps a tobacco depot in almost every place. 
The salt monopoly is exercised by the State in the following 
manner : The Government imports salt from abroad, and sells 
it at its depots to merchants at fixed prices. The annual 
profit on this sale of salt amounts to more than 5,000,000 
inmcs. The same method is observed as regards petroleum, 
which monopoly jaelds 3,500,000 francs. The match monopdy 
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is now managed on the lines of the tobacco monopoly, the 
Government manufacturing and selling the matches. The 
annual yield is about 800,000 francs. With regard to cigarette- 
paper, the monopoly is confined to the sale of this article, 
which, however, brings in 1,200,000 francs. The other mono- 
polies, especially that of alcohol, are too insignificant to deserve 
special discussion. The various monopolies jdeld altogether 
more than 27,000,000 francs annually. 

The administration of the monopolies is autonomous, with, 
however, the restriction that all technical instmctions, as well 
as all legal decisions, emanate from the Minister of Finance, 
who is also the disciplinary authority to the staff. The autono- 
mous condition signifies that this monopoly administration is 
entrusted with the management of the Public Debt by virtue 
of the Conversion Loan Law of 1895, and that it has to observe 
strict adhesion to the loan conmtions, even as against the 
State government. The Executive of the autonomous mono- 
poly administration consists of a Commission composed of 
three Servian and two foreign repre^ntatives, the latter being 
appointed by the capitalist groups interested. The supreme 
financial authority is the Ministry of Finance, with its depart- 
ments — the Tax Department, Customs Department, the Budget 
Department, the Financial Procurator, and the Department for 
Public Debts. The administration of the monopolies is in so 
far autonomous that it is not one of the departments of the 
Ministry. 

The Ministry of Finance constitutes the second legal instance 
or court of appeal in all cases in which any of the financial 
departments are concerned, and it is, of course, also charged 
with the control and revision of these departments. In 
addition to these duties, the Ministry of Finance has to prepare 
the annual Budget, with which we shall briefly deal. The 
Minister of Finance has to draft his Bu<teet, after having been 
informed of the demands of the other Ministers. He makes 
his estimate of the revenue, and, having received the consent 
of the King, submits his preliminary Budget to the Skupch- 
tina by the loth to the 24th of October each j^ear. The 
Financial Commission of the Skupchtina discusses the draft, 
and reports to the full assembly. Having been read twice, 
and having been sanctioned by the King, the Budget Bill is 
finally proclaimed as law. This in its broad features is the 
procedure which prevails elsewhere, and for all Bills. 

A few points of the Servian Budget regulations deserve, 
however, special mention. In the first place, arrears from 
previous years must not be included in the Budget draft. 
Thus the above-mentioned tax arrears of about 4,000,000 francs 
flow into the Treasury, although they might advantageously 
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be disposed of in the Budget. In the second {dace, the 
Skapchtina is not empowered to grant any credit which the 
Government has not demanded ; the Servian Pariiament, 
therefore, lacks the right of taking the initiative in State 
expenditure. Thirdly, the Budget year coincides with the 
calendar year, but the expenditure may be continued till the 
end of the financial year — that is^o say, till the ist of April. 
Fourthly, the balance-sheet for the past year, revised by the 
supreme Comptroller, has to be submitted to the Skupchtina 
simultaneously with the Budget for the new year. Fifthly, 
the Budget generally comprises more^thanfour hundred sections, 
on which the Skupchtina has to vote. The first-mentioned 
point might be serviceable for periods of bad management. 
At present it constitutes an impediment which should be 
removed as soon as possible, which would, however, necessitate 
a modification of the Budget regulations. The second point — 
that the Budget and calendar years coincide — also calls for 
an alteration of the Budget Law. It is difficult to insure, 
under existing conditions, that the Budget draft is duly 
studied by the Commission, and still more difficult, and almost 
impossiWe, for the full assembly to discuss all the sections. 
As a result, provisional monthly Budgets have to be passed 
every year. These defects might be remedied either if the 
Budget year were to run from March to March or from April 
to April, or if the Skupchtina were to meet six weeks earlier 
than at present. The latter proposal would, however, be 
difficult to arrive at. since the Constitution is very definite 
on this point. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT AND FINANCE 

By M. BOSCHKOVITCH 
DiruUr ef tkt Nati«nat Bank ^ Strata 

In the financial affairs of Servia there are three very distinct 
periods. The first extends from the earliest era to the time of 
the departure of the Turkish garrisons, the second period dates 
from Uiis time to the foundation of the National Bank of Servia, 
and the third from this event down to the present day. During 
the first period the credit and financial affairs of the country 
were most insignificant. The national antagonism between the 
Servians and Turks, which often led to open war and bloody 
conflict, rendered quite impossible any restoration and mainten- 
ance of order and security, and thus it may be said that the 
most important conditions for the foundation and development 
of credit dealings were non-existent. The Servian merchants 
and other persons engaged in business met their lack of credit 
at that time by the help of their friends in a manner practised 
from ancient times, and by having recourse to native money- 
changer and dealers in agricultural products who busied them- 
sdves, beside their regular business, with credit afEairs, and 
negotiated loans on mortgages or against written undertakings. 
In any case, however, the extent of this credit business coi2d 
hardly have been great, but undoubtedly it adequately repre- 
sented the conditions then existing. A certain proportion of 
such merchants as busied themselves with the export of fairly 
large quantities of products made use of foreign credit. There 
were banking institutions in Semlin, principally conducted by 
Spaniards and Greeks, and besides these there were branches of 
some Vienna and Buda-Pesth banks which had relations with 
recognized Servian merchants, and which carried on a credit 
business with them. Since Buda-Pesth was the chief market for 
Servian goods, there was occasion for exporters also to enter into 
credit rdations with those commission agents to whom they 
sold their goods. It was within these limits that the credit 
dealings of the country existed until the final evacuation by the 
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Turk, and the resultant advent of peace and public security. 
These gave the first possibility of development to all branches 
of national progress, and therefore also to credit dealings. 

Under the protection of the Servian Administration, which 
now controllea the entire country, there became possible a free 
development of national activity ; the knowledge of security 
which everyone possessed brought about a complete change in 
work and way of Uving, and permitted business undertalongs 
to be established on a much larger scale ; while new enterprises 
could be safely begun once the country was freed from anxiety, 
and the fear of eventual surprises and hindrances. These in 
their foundation and development called for much greater 
amounts of capital. Generally speaking, an unusual activity 
in all branches of economic development made itself felt. 
Trade and busine^, agriculture and industry, could develop 
and make a great step ^rward, such as had been unknown and 
impossible before, for very easily understood reasons. The 
intense activity now shown produced changes in many pro- 
perties, while the increased production in itsdf naturally called 
for more working capital, and this situation could only be 
adequately met by a well-regulated system of credit. In this 
way the favourable development of the national business 
activity brought about the necessity for more active credit 
dealings, even in the beginning of this second period. The 
former sources, as well as the methods of the credit sjretem, 
were no longer able to meet the needs of the new era, so that it 
was necessary to take steps towards the opening of new sources, 
fldiich should not only be richer, but more suitable for the newly 
created conditions. As a point of departure for successful 
progress in this direction, the principle of association — in other 
words, companies — was most suitable, forming as it did a safe 
and solid foundation upon which it should later be possible to 
build up the credit system of Servia simultfuieously with the 
founding of the National Bank, Only a short time after the 
departure of the Turkish garrisons from the Turkish towns the 
establishment of credit institutions with share capital was com- 
menced. These were modelled principally upon similar iastitu- 
tions in the neighbouring monarchy, there b^ng no existing law 
relating to companies. 

Before dealing further with the second period, it is necessary 
to remark that even during the time that the Turkish garrisons 
were in the country there had been founded a single credit 
institution, the Uprava Fondova (administration of funds), on 
the initiative of the Servian Government, ■w^iich institution 
to-day, after thorough reorganization, remains the one national 
mortgage bank of the country. The Uprava Fondova was 
founded by a specif law in August, 1862, for the purpose of 
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administering such public and State funds as were deposited 
in it, besides school funds eind money deposited for judicial 
purposes, and to place this capital at interest against mortgage 
securities. This institution is only mentioned here in order to 
note the date of its foundation, and is treated more fully 
elsewhere. 

The first financial institution which was founded by private 
enterprise was the Fiist Servian Bank. A company with 
share capital was formed in 1869 with this title, which bad as 
object the encouragement of trade and business in the country, 
and also the promotion of a beneficial development of trade 
relations between Servia and foreign countries. The Ministry 
of Finance approved the statutes of this bank in the same year, 
and thus it was enabled at once to begin operations. The 
capital was fixed at 1,000,000 ducats, but at the commence- 
ment only 400,000 ducats (nominal) were issued in 10,000 
shares. Only 12 ducats were paid up per share, so that the 
bank disposed actually of only 120,000 ducats, or about 
1,440,000 francs. Great hopes were placed on this first 
financial undertaking, and, as often happens in other countries 
when new and untried enterprises come mto being, all kinds of 
expectations were entertained, many of which were impossible 
of realization in the existing conditions. The most varied 
affairs came within the scope of the bank's activity : exchange, 
credit business, trade and building undertakings — in a word, 
all possible forms of banking business, with all its special 
branches, from the savings bank to the department for specula- 
tion and financing new undertakings. The secret of future 
ruin lay in this multiplicity of business, together with in- 
sufficient ability on the part of the bank adnunistration. All 
manner of business was accepted and carried on either for the 
bank's own account or for others, while it was ever ready to 
found new industrial or commercial undertakings, or partici- 
pate in existing ones. The State granted many privileges to 
the bank, chief among them being one which forbade the 
founding by any foreign company 01 a financial institution in 
Servia during five years after the founding of the First Servian 
Bank. This bank might well have had a great influence upon 
Servian development had the sphere of operations not been too 
extended, and the management both incapable and without the 
necessary experience to conduct such varied affairs. Thus it 
was that the bank was led away from the obvious direction of 
successful business, and was left without any kind of care or 
supervision from those responsible for the management. 
Speculation and rash railway undertaking caused the bank 
to lose heavily, and brought it to liquidation after a but short 
period of activity. The failure of the bank involved in its ruin 
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all the members of the administratioD, who thus paid dearty 
for their shortcomings. It was inevitable that the losses 
caused by the fall of this Servian financial institution should 
have harmful results, and should much reduce any inclination 
to found similar undertakings by Servian shareholders. The 
fall of the bank not only had material consequences, although 
the sums lost were very considerable for that period, but aiso 
shattered the belief that similar concerns could ever be founded 
with any hope of successful operation. A certain time had to 
pass in order to allow the losses caused by the smash to be for- 
gotten and confidence to be restored, and thus for some yeais 
no new attempt was made to found a company which should 
proceed more carefully to the establishment of a similar 
mstitation. Besides this, the wars of independmce occurred, 
and naturally absorbed all the energy and every thought of the 
nation. The failure of the First Servian Bank, with its badly 
drawn up programme of work and its incompetent Board 
of Administration, was not, however, without value. It served 
to show, on the one hand, how financial institutions should not 
be conducted, and, on the other, valuable experience as to the 
sphere of action and interest which could not successfully be 
included in a banking programme because of local condibons. 
A lesson had been learned, although at a great cost, and this 
was of inestimable value for future developments, and it may 
be said that this lesson has made good the losses many times 
over. 

In 1871, soon after the founding of the First Servian Bank, 
three other financial institutions were simultaneously estab- 
lished, also through the initiative of private shareholders. 
These were the Be^ade Kreditanstalt, tne Smederevo Kredit 
Bank, and the Valjevo Savings Bank. All these concerns were 
equipped with moderate capital, and developed credit business 
with good success. A fourth credit bank was projected at 
Pojarevats, but did not come into being. The fall of the 
First Servian Bank caused these other financial concerns to 
determine to work more cautiously, and to limit their circle of 
activity to one more suited to local conditions and trade. A 
stricter and better supervision was introduced over the Boards 
of Administration, and both these measures enabled business 
to be carried on successfully and safely. The Government 
encouraged the establishment of these concerns, granting 
certain privileges. These privileges did not, however, produce 
the effect which had been hoped for, owing to the remembrance 
of the First Servian Bank, and to the 'N^r for Independence. 
There were no new financial institutions founded until 1880, 
M^en the Shabats Savings Bank was started. 

The State did not confine itself to encouraging private enter- 
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prise, but also took the initiative in founding Departmental 
Savings Banks (Law of 1871). A considerable number of 
these were established in succession. Their principal object 
was to give the opportunity to place sums saved safely at 
interest as deposits, and also to offer to the calls for credit, 
owing to the progress of business, an opportunity of obtaining 
loans on favourable conditions. The peasants had the prefer- 
ence as to the obtaining of loans, and amongst these those stood 
first who needed the money because of bad harvests or floods, 
or for the purchase of farm buildings, cattle, tools, or seed. 
Loans were made to landowners and communes, districts and 
departments, as mortgages against their possessions, while for 
pnvate persons who were not able to mortgage their land the 
dtizens of the commune went bail. The State guaranteed the 
stability of these savings banks, and supported them, if need 
arose, from the money paid into the departmental treasury. 

The task of satisfying the need for credit was thus divided ; 
private financial institutions assisted trade and business by the 
granting of credit and loans ; while the State Savings Banks sup- 
ported especially the agricultural classes and agricultm-e. This 
division, which m some ways was inconvenient for those requir- 
ing credit, was reaMy the result of financial legislation. The 
statutory conditions which deprived the peasant of the possi- 
bility of entering into financial contracts for raising money 
caused the peasants to be no longer included amongst those 
who, when snort of money and in need of credit, could obtain 
this without difficulty or unnecessary expense. Thus, the 
peasant could not, and cannot even to-day, obtain loans on 
favourable condltfons under the law, save against bills and 
mortgages. And mortgage loans, even, are only allowed to the 

Gasant if it can be proved that on repayment of the loan on 
id, etc., there will still remain available a sufficient remainder 
which, according to the special Land Laws, may not be disposed 
of by the landowner under any condition, save that of complete 
ruin. 

It must be mentioned, also, that there were a. few other 
financial institutions founded before the establishment of the 
National Bank introduced a new era in the development of the 
Servian financial history. Such were in Belgrade the Belgrade 
Zadroga and Servian Credit Bank, and in Obrenovats the 
Obrenovats Savings Bank. At the close of 1884 the position of 
the various financial institutions was as follows : Private under- 
takings, total capita], 3,250,000 francs ; deposits, 2,800,000 
francs ; drafts, 4,350,000 francs ; and loans, 1,680,000 francs. 
The State Departmental Savings Banks possessed existing 
loans of 4,015,000 francs, while their total indebtedness was 
4,408,000 francs. The position of the Uprava Fondova is dealt 
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with elsewhere. From these facts it will be seen that the 
credit business of Servia stood only at its beginning at the time 
of the establishment of the National Bank, and in comparison 
with the condition to-day, and was only carried on under 
the unfavourable conditions shown above. Besides the State 
Savings Banks and the Uprava Fondova there were only seven 
institutions, with about 3,000,000 francs capital. These, 
owing to their small means, could only satisfy the calls for 
credit in a small degree, and with much delay, as these needs 
developed in a surpnsingly rapid manner after the war. Their 
activity was therefore small, and they could not aid greatly 
towards the development of credit business in the country. 
Besides the small capital available, the rate of interest was too 
high, being la per cent, and upwards on discount and lombard 
business. 

It was only with the founding of the National Bank that 
Servian credit and finance business was able to take a laree 
extension. This bank insured the possibility of a perfecuy 
normal development of credit business by giving cheap capital, 
and by means of well-regulated credit conditions. It also 
paved the way for the starting of various credit institutions in 
the principal trade centres which supported the bank in its 
operations, and which now form the credit system of the 
country. The founding of such institutions proceeded rapidly, 
and four years after the opening of the National Bank there 
existed thirty, with a share capital of 6,000,000 francs. To-day. 
some twenty years later, there are more than 130 financial 
institutions, with share capital amounting to over 23,000,000 
francs, excluding the capital of the National Bank. Naturally, 
the rate of interest has been much lowered, and to-day 6 per 
cent, is usual for discount and lombard loans made with the 
National Bank to private companies, whilst those financial 
concerns doing business and keeping a credit with the bank 
pay I per cent, less than the bank-rate — that is to say, 5 per 
cent. The average interest charged by other financial institu- 
tions is 8 per cent. The formation of these companies is 
governed by the Company Law of 1896. By this law the 
Administration Board is entrusted with the carrying on of the 
business afiairs of the company, and is formed by eight to 
twelve members of the Advisory Council, which in its turn is 
elected by the general meeting. This meeting also elects the 
Council of Supervision, which is bound by law to supervise all 
branches of the business, and to watch that the conduct of 
affairs by the board is well within the limits laid down by the 
Statutes of the Company as approved by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Agriculture. TTiis Council has also to audit the 
books and to venfy the balance-sheet each year, as well as to 
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prepare the dividend proposals for the general meeting. It is 
held responsible by th6 law for all losses incurred through the 
illegal or irregular carrying out of its duties. 

Some of these hnancial institutions also carry on other 
business, such as the advancing of loans on agricultural pro- 
ducts, thus helping on the export trade ; they also take over 
mortgages on land, etc., or grant second mortgages after those 
of the Uprava Fondova. There are, finally, some specu- 
lative bank concerns which finance or found industrial under- 
takings, and thus carry on a very valuable branch of business, 
and one which is very necessary to the country. Despite all 
criticism to the contrary, it must be admitted that the various 
financial institutions have fulfilled their functions in the 
national development. 

Currency and Banking. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the monetary condition 
of Servia was in an exceedingly unsatisfactoiy condition. The 
country did not possess any national coins of its own, and had 
to make use of all sorts of currencies. There were current 
Austrian florins of the Monetary Convention, as well as dif- 
ferent Austrian coins, pieces of 20 and 10 kreutzers, Maria 
Theresa thalers (worth two florins), Russian roubles, ducats, 
Turkish medjidies in gold and silver. The young State had at 
once to devote attention to the task of keeping its subjects 
instructed as to the reciprocal exchange values of all these 
various coins in order to protect them against being taken 
advantage of. The conditions gradually improved as Austrian 
money began to dominate the Servian markets almost 
exclusively — thalers, florins, and pieces of 20 kreutzers. 
When fixing the exchange of the difierent coins, the Servian 
Government instituted an ideal unit or Simplimi, an imaginary 
coin to which it gave the name of Grosche ; this corresponded 
in value to the lO-kreutzer piece. This Grosche was mani- 
festly too large a unit for the needs of the primitive markets ; 
besides this, it had not the advantages of the Turkish piastre, 
with its subdivisions of 40 paras at 3 aspres, which was 
well suited for the small purchases of daily life, and which had 
alwajra been the familiar coin in the country. In order not to 
forego these advantages, the commercial Grosche, or the 
Tsharshijski, was distinguished from the Government Poreski, 
or the tax Grosche. The exchange ratio between the two 
Grosches was 421 ordinary Grosches to 200 tax Grosches. 

This was the state of affairs until the Government commenced 
to coin national money in conformity with the Laws of 1868 and 
1869. By virtue of these laws 6,000,000 francs were coined in 
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silver, and 734,737 francs in copper, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Latin Monetary Union. The unit was one 
silver franc or dinar, and it was divided into lOO paras or cen- 
times. After the enlargement of the country by the Berlin 
Congress this stock of coins was found insufficient, and by a 
Law of 1878 3,600,000 francs were coined in silver, and 1,200,000 
francs in copper. New Laws in 1883 and 1884 empowered the 
Govenunent to coin nickels to the total value of 3,200,000 
francs, in order to replace the heavy copper coins in use, and 
tlw copper pieces were entirely withdrawn from circulation. 
Later, however, after the unsuccessful war with Bulgaria, when 
there occurred a great stringency in the Government Treasury, 
the copper coins were again issued, and the coins of smaller 
denominations became dangerously common. There were 
more than 5,000,000 francs of these smaller value coins in cir- 
culation. This unhealthy state of currency affairs had to be 
remedied, and the ratio between standard coins and tokens 
had once more to be regulated. A X^w of 1890 provided for the 
coining of 6,000,000 francs in silver in order to accomplish this, 
but tt^ mint did not actually start coining operations before 
1897. At the same time the copper coins were finally with- 
drawn, so that the ratio of silver to tokens, which had been 
up till then 2 to i, now became 5 to 1. In 1904 the silver 
coins of the year 1874, amounting to 6,000,000 francs, were 
withdrawn, and new silver francs were coined and put into 
circulation. The same year saw the issue of bronze coins 
worth 2 and z para, in imitation of the example of Germany 
and Austria, but these coins did not answer, and have practi- 
cally all returned to the Treasury. The gold coins which had 
been minted in 1882 and 1883 to a moderate amount have 
become a mere numismatic curiosity, and in Servia people pay 
from 34 to 36 francs for a 20-franc Servian gold piece. The 
actual currency of Servia consists of 15,000,000 francs in silver 
coins, in pieces of 5, 2, i, and 0-50 francs. The fineness of 
the ^ver is 835. There are, further, as mentioned above, 
nickel coins to the value of 3,600,000 francs in pieces of 20, 
10, and 5 paras. That this currency does not suffice for the 
needs of trade is shown later when dealing with the Servian 
National Bank. 

It is well here to say a few words on the exchange of gdd 
£md silver coins, and the premium on gold in Servia. In the 
days when there were no standard coins, but only exchange 
coins, in circulation, the Servian money market possessed a 
considerable stock of gold money in ducats and in 20-franc 
pieces. Their ratio fluctuated very considerably in the first ten 
years after the introduction of standard coinage, but it never 
deviated more from the normal value than i to 5 per cent. 
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That was the premium on gold up to the begmning of the 
eighties. Since that time the gold premium has contmuously 
attained a most extraordinary height. This was evidently a 
result of the unsatisfactory international position of the 
country. Thus, the gold premium amounted in the years from 
1884 to 1907 to the following percentages : 18S4, 24*25 ; 1885, 
34 ; 1886, 25 ; 1887, 26 ; 1888, 23 ; 1889, 18-9 ; 1890, 179 ; 
1891, 48 ; 1892, 117 ; 1893, 127 ; 1894, 14-5 ; 1895, 14-5 ; 
1896, 108 ; 1897, 65 ; 1898, i2-g ; 1899, wa ; 1900, 12 ; 
1901, 145 ; 1903, 11-3 ; 1903, 46 ; 1904, 3-5 ; 1905, 2 ; 1906, 
1-3 : 1907. 1- 

It is evident from these figures that the recent years have 
shown more stable conditions established in the Servian cur- 
rency after twenty-five years of fluctuation. It is hardly 
possible to consider it merely a matter of chance that the gold 
premium always showed a strong tendency to decline when the 
Radical party was at the helm — that is to say, in the years 
1889-1893, 1897, 1903-IQ07. These figures show this very 
strikinj^y, and the reader will be able to draw his own 
conclusions. 

The Law of the 6th of January, 1883, established a National 
Bank of Servia for the promotion of trade, for the lowering of 
the bank-rate, and for tne general regulation of the circulation 
of money. The National Bank enjoys the monopoly of 
issuing bank-notes, and the amoimt of notes in circulation were 
formerly merely limited by the condition that 40 per cent, of 
the total notes issued must be covered in cash. A further 
limitation which was passed last year was to the effect that the 
notes in circulation must not exceed five times the paid-up 
share capital. The bank was started with a. capital of 
5,000,000 francs, which was paid up in full by 1896. This 
capital has been since raised to 10,000,000 francs. The 
f <Mlowing figures will show how much this bank has contributed 
towards the development of the trade and industry of the 
country. The figures are in thousands of francs. 
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It will be noticed that the ratio between cash and notes in 
circulation has become more and more favouraUe, and the 
figures for 1906 show that this tendency is maintained. One 
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fact must be mentioned as a testimony to the stability of the 
bank and its policy, and that is that the bank rate of interest 
has been kept at the same figure since the beginning — that is 
to say, 6 per cent. Other banks and banking institutions in 
various countries have had to go up to much higher rates at 
various times, even up to 12 per cent. 

While the Nationtd Bank aims at encouraging trade and 
industry by creating cheap credit, it is the object of the 
Government Mortgage Bank, the Uprava Fondova, established 
in 1863, to improve the land under cultivation and capable of 
being tilled, and to pi'omote the construction of good buildings 
by providing credit against security of immovables and real 
estate. The Mortgage Bank is a Govenunent institution, in 
which the share capital is represented by the funds entrusted 
to it. These are the funds tor building schools, ssdviculture, 
and pensions for the widows of State officials, which together 
amount to 16,000,000 francs. From these funds, as also from 
the cash deposits which it receives as a savings bank, the bank 
has lent on security 34,000,000 francs. This sym and the turn- 
over of the Mortgage Bank will doubtless continue to increase, 
more especially when it will have completed the arrangements 
for the issue of new forms of mortgages and credit letters. 

Another bank which is under State control and possesses 
many State privileges, although it is not a State institution, is 
the Export Bank. This bank was founded in 1901 for the 
promotion and encouragement of foreign trade. The nominal 
share capital was fixed at 5,000,000 francs in 50,000 shares. 
Of this, however, only 32,084 sl^es were issued (September, 
1905), realizing 2,903,800 francs. This bank advances money 
on all kinds of national produce 'destined for export, such as 
cattle, grain, dried prunes, etc., buys and sells various goods, 
but only for foreign account, and deals with forwarding, 
insurance, etc., in connection with its own goods or others 
dealt with on commission. The bank busies itself with dis- 
counting and other business appertaining to export trade. 
Besides the central office in Belgrade, this bank has branches 
and agencies both in the principal towns of the country and 
abroad, in Buda-Pesth, Steinbruch, Ferenczvaros, Vienna, and 
Berlin. The total yearly volume of business amounted in 
1905 to neariy 18,000,000 francs. This bank has proved of 
inestimable value in the development of the foreign trade of 
Servia. 

The total number of banking institutions in the country was 
113 at the end of 1905, including the savings banks, but not 
including the Mortgage Bank. These institutions possess a 
paid-up capital of 27,837,081 francs, and the deposits in the 
savings banks amount to 30,954,075 francs. The rate of 
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interest for deposits varied from 5-06 to S'Sg per cent., and the 
reserve funds amounted to 4,264,764 francs. All these institu- 
tions together had granted loans against drafts to the amount 
of 36,240,905 francs, against security (lombards) 28,703,730 
francs, on mortgages 1,610,098 francs, and the average rate of 
interest for loans was 9-58 to io-8 per cent. The net profit of 
these banking institutions amounted in 1905 to 3,471,251 
francs. Since that year a considerable number of new liking 
houses have been established. Since all these concerns 
prosper, it is possible to consider the economic situation of 
Servia as favourable. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the currency of Servia is 
now in a sound condition, and that the national economy is 
continuously improving, and has not been disturbed by any of 
the crises of recent times. 



CHAPTER XV 

ECONOMIC SURVEY 

By MILITCH radovanovitch 

Praftuar ^ tk* Vnivtrtiiy ef Btlgrait 

Sebvia is still a young country from the economic point of 
view, whose productive activity has scarcely commenced its 
development. The delay which has occurred in economic 
development, compared with that of other civilized countries, 
is due to the special circumstances in which Servia has been 
placed. In the first place, Servia is also a young political 
country ; not quite a century has elapsed since she escaped 
from the domination of the Turks and became an autono- 
mous State. Our efforts during the last century were 
principally concentrated upon the political organization and 
upon the consolidation of our internal condition, and scarcely 
any attention was paid to increasing the material force of the 
country. Even to-day, unfortunately, political questions 
absorb the attention of our statesmen and politicians more 
than economic and social questions. There have been also 
other difficulties which have formed obstacles in the path of 
our economic development. At the beginning of the forma- 
tion of the State a century ago Servia could not have, and has 
not to-day in sufficient measure, all the necessary elements 
for general economic development on the model of Western 
countries. 

By its social organization Servia is a democratic country 
more than any other. While this social state has, on the 
one hand, done little to help on the creation of the necessary 
conditions for the development of national production on a 
large scale, it has, on the other hand, had a favourable efEect 
in preventing economic extremes, and has contributed in 
consequence to the maintenance of the general well-being of 
the nation. Class distinctions regulated by birth are un- 
known amongst us ; neither are there great differences in 
wealth between the different social classes. Thus there does 
not exist in our country social antagonism in its acute form. 
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such as we see in Western countries existing between the 
aristocracy and the democracy, large landed proprietors and 
peasants, capitalists and workmen, agnculturaluts and in- 
dustrialists, etc. Latterly, however, with the increasing 
development of the country and the growth of its wealth, 
economic differences begin to show themselves, and a new 
economic atmosphere is forming, in which social problems, 
both complicated and difficult, naturally become questions of 
the day. But for many years yet this will not call into being 
a struggle of interests in a pronounced degree between the 
different classes of society. It is probable that we shall not be 
able to avoid this struggle any more than we can hope to 
avoid the economic processes which have occurred in the 
coimtries of Western Europe, and for the simple reason that 
our social life is developing in the same direction. 

Servia is essentially an agricultural State, where large 
industries do not exist, or are still in their commencement. 
We import from abroad the greater portion of the industrial 
goods of which we have need, and we meet the resulteint 
outlay by the products of agriculture, which is to-day prac- 
tically the only source of the national wealth. Agnciuture 
eaioys in Servia conditions which are very favourable to its 
development. The Servians are active and hard-working ; 
the sou is suitable to the growing of cereals and various a^- 
cultural plajits ; it is intersected by rivers and streams, which 
form a fairly well-developed system, and which fertilize the 
soil in watering it. A considerable number of these rivers, 
which force their way through the gorges and deffles of the 
mountains, have high waterfalls, and the force of their current 
could be profitably used in industries. The climate might 
well be warmer than it is, because Servia is situated in the same 
latitude as Italy. But we do not possess the maritime climate, 
with its warmth. This results from the fact that our country 
is unprotected to the north from the cold winds which blow 
from the Hungarian plains, and that to the south high chains 
of mountains prevent the passage of the wann winds. This 
is also due, in part, to the fact that Servia is a great distance 
from the sea. The average temperature for the year is 11-4" C, 
which, however, does not prevent the winters from being very 
cold and the smnmers excessively hot. 

Generally speaking, Servia is, from the physical point of 
view, not only a remarkable country for its natural beauty, 
but possesses very favourable conditions for a great develop- 
ment of the vegetable and animal production. The vegeta- 
tion is very luxuriant. The country produces successfully all 
kinds of grain, different commercial plants, cattle, etc. The 
ctdtivation of fruit-trees, sjdviculture, and other branches of 
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agriculture, is particulaiiy important. Servia also i^ 
in abundance mineral riches — coal, iron ore, copper, silver, 
and gold, etc. — but the mineral wealth is not yet sufficiently 
worked. We do not exaggerate when we say that there is 
scarcely another country of so small an area {48,300 square 
kilometres with more than 2,750,000 inhabitants] which pos- 
sesses such a great variety of natural sources of wealth as does 
Servia. 

Since 84 per cent, of our population is occupied in agri- 
culture, it is important to loiow how the ownership of the 
land stands. Tlus will allow us to see at the same time what 
is the general social and economic situation in our coimtry. 
The system which exists in Servia is that of small holdings, 
and consequently also small agricultural holdings, because we 
consider these two things as synonymous. Every individual, 
however ins^nificant, possesses a piece of ground, however 
small it may be, which he cultivates himself. Everyone has 
the materiEU existence more or less assured. The nature of 
the soil favours the working of agriculture on a small scale, 
and also small hddings as a system. Mountainous undulating 
districts, varied agriculture, such as form the greater portion 
of Servia, are not suitable for the formation of large rural 
domains. In the plains and near the rivers there are, it is 
true, iaiily lar^e estates belonging to a single tenant, but 
there do not exist such large estates as in Western countries. 
Besides this, the democratic constitution of our society is 
of great assistance in supporting the system of small holdings. 
Each proprietor lives on his piece of ground and cultivates 
it, aided by the members of his family. It is very exceprional 
to find cases in which it is cultivated by any third person. 
This democratic division of property it is which gives such a 
special character to our social organization. Such an arran^- 
ment of the landed property is the foundation of the wdl- 
being of the mass of our people, and of the maintenance of 
the healthy economic relations in our society. 

This division of property owes its origin to a number of special 
circumstances. In the Servian State of the Middle Ages the 
feudal regime fiouiished, as in all European countries of that 
period. When the Turks had become absolute masters of 
Servia, in the second half of the 15th century, they brought 
about no real change in the existing conditions of fortune. 
There was only a change in form, the Servian nobility being 
replaced by the Turkish nobility. The Turkish feudal lords 
seized the conquered land, upon which the mass of the Servian 
people {the ra^Jis) was oblwed to work for them. This state 
of things continued for almost four centuries, until 1833. 
After having shaken the yoke of the Turks in the first decades 
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of the last century, onr first preoccupation was to end the Turkish 
feudal regime, and to liberate our people in economic JifEairs. 
The efforts in this direction were soon crowned with success. 
The authority of the lords (spahis) ended in a very short 
space of time, and the situation then existing with regard to 
property changed at once. The individuals who were estab- 
list^d on the property of the lords then became the proprietors. 
In this way in 1833 the feudal system was abolished in Servia 
in a way both easy and prompt, and was replaced by a new 
S3«tem relating to landed property, founded upon systems 
of modem law relative to estates. Thus one of the most 
difficult of economic problems was happily settled, to the 
profit of the mass of the people, at the very begiiming of the 
new State. This solution laid a solid foundation for the 
development of Servian society. The new Servian law-makers 
who settled this question — as, for example, our well-known 
historian, St. Novakovitch — were well aware that in abolishing 
the Turkish feudal r^ime they were altering a system which 
dated back to the Servian nobility of the Middle Ages. The 
fact that the Servian peo[de saw in the Turkish lords con- 
querors who had usurped the place of their medieval aris- 
tocracy greatly facilitated the solution of so great a question. 
But we did not stop there. Our State took later all the 
necessary precautions to insure that the individuals kept 
their lands, and in order to assure to them complete economic 
independence. This object was realized by the introduction 
of the homestead. By the Law of 1873 it was laid down that 
a minimum of 3*41 hectares of land, with the house, tools, and 
utensils, as well as the necessary cattle for the working of the 
farm, could not be sold for private debts. It is also forbidden 
to the agriculturalist to run into debt by promissory notes. 
These two measures have indisputably helped the maintenance 
of small holdings, and have prevented the formation of an 
agricultural proletariat. In recent years, however, it has been 
seen that these laws do not sufficiently protect the agricul- 
turalist, because of the fact that all their movable and im- 
movable goods could be sold for oUigations incurred towards 
the State, especially for the payment of taxes. In order to 
safeguard the peasants, even in this respect, to a certain degree, 
a law has fixed at 0*25 hectare the minimum of land wnich 
may not be sold even on behalf of the State. Despite all this, 
we have not been able to maintain a form of proprietorship 
wdiich corresponds best to an equitable division of goods, 
and at the same time fulfils the necessary conditions for the 
working of the soil. In consequence even of the law of develop- 
ment, and because of the increasing growth of the population, 
several noteworthy changes have been effected recentiy in 
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the evolatioa of landed property, and this has taken the 
direction of a still greater diviaon of this property, and even 
of its too excessive subdivision, in extieme o[^>osition to the 
system of large estates. 

The piindpal cause of this phenomoion is the dissolution 
of the family communities (Zaonigas), ^^ch have in the past 
play^ such an important rOle in the social and economic 
existence of our people. These natiu^ social communities, 
based upon relation^p and common property, and which 
repres^it the life and the work of a fairly large number of 
persons, are in course of rapid disorganization. They were 
able to continue to exist as long as the economic life of the 
country remained but little developed, and while the production 
was essenti^y for the needs of the house ; but with the 
development of society, and the change of primitive agriculture 
into agriculture demanding capital, personal interests began 
to afEect the ties of relationship in the life of the Zadmgas, 
urtuch naturally produced the same effect with us as anywhere 
else — that is to say, brought about the dissolution of the ancient 
social forms. Filled by the personal interest, each member 
of the Zadruga wishes to have a property of his own ; he wishes 
to do better work and to produce more, not only for the needs 
of his house, but also for the market. This brii^ about, 
naturally, very frequent divisions of the property of the 
Zadmgas, and the passing of life in common. A rapid dis- 
organization of our family Zadn^as follows, which is increased 
by our legislation, which is copied, for the most part, from 
that of foreign countries, and which does not correspond to 
the habits of the cotmtry. This hastened, at least, the process 
of dissolution of property in common, and brought about the 
increasing individualization of this property. 

Family Zadmgas still exist amongst us in those places 
which are far removed from the great routes of communica- 
tion, and which do not feel the influence of town life. But 
their number dimimshes from day to day, because there is no 
means of arresting their disappearance. Besides this, no real 
measure has been taken to moderate the progress of this dis- 
organization, or to insure that the change into absolutely 
individual property should come about quietly, and should 
produce the least narmful effects. The Zadmgas thus seem, 
by the very law of progress, condemned to disappear, because 
they cannot adapt themselves to the conditions of contem- 
porary life. 

The following table shows the division of landed property 
in Servia. The total area of Servia is 4,830,000 hectares. Cn 
this figure, 2,526,684 hectares, or 56*36 per cent., represent the 
property of private individuals and communes. The remainder 
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— that is, 3,303,576 hectares, or 43-64 per cent.— belongs to 
the State or to the nation at large — forests, roads, rivers, etc 
According to the census of 1897, there were 293,438 country 
proprietors in Servia, who were divided as follows : 
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As one sees, the small holding, and consequently working on 
a small agriciiltural scale, predominate in Servia. This state 
of landed property, which manifests also a tendency to still 
further subdivision, has naturally many inconveniences for 
agriculture, especially because the soil is cultivated in an ex- 
tensive manner. This inconvenimce is all the more notice- 
aUe because we do not possess any large agricultural estates 
belonging to private individuals which might be used for the 
^)plication of scientific results and for experiments, and which 
woijd perform the rflle of practical schools for the diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge in their neighbourhood. 

In the same way that there are no great agricultural work- 
ings, Servia has no large industries. The creation of such in- 
dustries meets many difficulties in a 3roung country, and one of 
limited area such as ours. Raw material jmd other accessory 
material are not lacking, but what we need is labour, princi- 
psdly workmenpossessing technical knowledge, and we need 
also capital. The Servian people prefer agriculture. Those 
who are accustomed to work in the open air decide only with 
difBcuIty to work in those places which are generally un- 
healthy. Our towns contain too small a proportion of the 
popolation to be aUe to supply a sufficiency of labour to 
mdustries on a large scale. Their population is small, because 
the mass of the inhabitants does not abandon the villages in 
order to come and look for work in the town. As a conse- 
qumce, we are glad to introduce workmen from abroad for 
tiie few large enterprises eidsting in the country, and this not 
only for the work needing technical education, but also for 
simple and unskilled work. The native workmen have only 
within tiie last few years begun to be employed in the mines 
and in the factories. There can be no doubt that it is neces- 
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sary to have available abundant labour in order to be able to 
create large industries, and we must confess that we have not 
snch labour in sufficient quantities, because our country is 
relatively thinly populated. But what is still more necessary 
for us for industrial enterprises is capital, and it is necessary 
to make every effort in order to encourage this to be brought 
into the country. We should, nevertheless, work energetically 
even at the cost of the greatest sacrifices to support and develop 
those industries which ofier the greatest chances of success in 
our country. 

Agriculture to-day is our most important branch of national 
production. We give it our greatest care in order that we 
may draw from it the greatest benefit, and in order that we 
may be able, after meetmg our own needs, to export abroad as 
large a quantity as possible of raw material. In order to 
increase uie value of the agricultural production, we must have, 
among other things, better developed means of communica- 
tion. We have not yet even 600 kilometres of railway ! A 
railway system which would put all the producing districts in 
direct communication with the mainland running through 
Servia from north to south would inevitably bring about a 
considerable increase in the agricultural production, and we 
should be able to more than double oar exports in a very short 
time. 

But we will soon have to contend with great difficulties in 
this question of exports. Our e^rart trade seems bound to 
undergo important chaises, because of the high customs duty 
upon agricmtural products in the countries of Central Europe, 
\mere our cereals and our cattle used to find the most favour- 
able markets. To-day all our export is directed to Austria- 
Hungary, and through this country to the other Western 
countries. Our fatal geographical position places us in an 
absolute economic dependence on our powerful neighbours, as 
is shown by the figures of our foreign trade. According to our 
statistics of the customs, we exported in 1907 raw materials 
to the value of 71,996,274 francs. Of this figure, the exports 
to Austria-Hungary amounted to 64,712,406 francs, or 90 per 
cent, of our total export. It must not be forgotten, however, 
in looking at these figures, that much of our products exported 
into Austria-Hungary are not consumed there, but only traverse 
the territory of Qiis State on their way to markets of other 
countries, often labelled as products of Austro-Hungarian 
origin. This is especially the case with dried prunes, marma- 
lade of prunes, and other fruits which are principally consumed 
in Germany. Austria-Hungary acts the part of middleman 
between us and other places for a great number of our products, 
and the Austrian merchants reap the greatest benefit. Thus, 
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the figures given above should be reduced by at least 15,000,000 
francs, according to the statistics of the Austro-Hungarian 
customs. It is certain that we export the greatest proportion 
of our products, but it is also this country which fumilhes us 
with the majority of our imports. We are excellent customers 
of Austro-Hungarian manufactures, although it appears that 
in ^enna this is not given the weight it deserves. In 1907 
we imported 55,600,604 francs' worth of manufactured articles, 
of which 33,375,500 francs, or 60 per cent., came from Austria- 
Hungary, dmost all the remainder from other Western coun- 
tries passing through Austria-Hungary, -and a small portion 
from neighbouring States. 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently how unfavourable 
is Servia's position from the economic point of view — the only 
conntiy in Europe, save Switzerland, which has no dbect 
access to the sea. We are in an additionally difficult position 
because Austria-Hungary, or rather Austria, cherishes ideas 
of expjinsion, which are openly confessed in the device, 
' Drang nach osten,' and which affect the Balkan countries, 
and principally Servia, which is situated in its immediate 
proximity, or, to employ diplomatic language, in its sphere of 
interest, and because Austiia-Hungary s^ks to secure the 
markets for her own industries at any price. At alt times, 
even during the time when a treaty of commerce is in force, 
Austria-Hungary can close her frontier under many pretexts, 
not only to our exports to her markets, but also to the transit 
of ourgoods,principallycattleand productsof cattle, despatched 
to other Western countries. This happened recently, and 
brought about a sharp conflict between Servia and the neigh- 
bouring monarchy, which almost became a real question of 
war. It was occasioned by the Treaty of Customs Union 
arranged between Servia and Bulgaria. 

It is only necessary to mention that this purely economic 
idea which two Balkan States attempted to realize called forth 
such irritation in Austria- Hungary that she immediately closed 
her frontier to our exports, despite the effect that the Treaty 
of Commerce was still in existence. But this attitude of the 
Austro-Hungarian diplomacy with regard to the Balkan coun- 
tries seems to hasten the resdization of economic union instead 
of to prevent it, and this first between Servia and Bulgaria, 
and later between these two States and Roumania. These 
three neighbouring States, forced by circumstances to assist 
each other, would form by the realization of such a union an 
economic area sufficiently large to make possible an indepen- 
dent economic development, and capable of successfully re- 
sisting all invasion from abroad. This would be, in truth, a 
first condition for the realization of that political alliance 

z6 
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oi these States of which there has already been so much 
talk. 

It must be confessed that the German . and Austro-Hun- 
garian markets ofier favourable conditions for the sale of our 
products. They have the advantage of beiag the nearest, and 
we find there certain customers. Bearing this ia mind, we 
make every effort in order to come to an arrangement of our 
financial relations with the neighbouring monarchy. But 
these markets are closed to a great number of our products, 
because of the high customs duties which are laid npon agri- 
cultural goods in the new custom service of Germany, and 
also of Austria, where the example of Germany was speedily 
followed. It is impossible for many of our products to bear 
such high import duties. Thus maize, which used to pay, 
according to the conventional customs tariff of Austria-Hun- 
gary, 0-50 crowns, will in future have to pay 2-80 crowns ; 
AR^ieat will now pay G-30 instead of 1-50 crowns ; barley 2*8o 
inste^ of 0-50 per metric quintal. The tax upon cattle, v^ich 
was 8 crowns in the conventional tariff, has been rziised now 
to 60 crowns per head. Pigs used to pay 3 crowns per animal 
above 120 kilogrammes in weight, whereas they will now pay, 
according to the general tariff, 12 crowns per animal weighing 
less than 120 kilogrammes, and 20 crowns above this weight. 
The flesh of pigs used to pay a customs duty of 12 crowns per 
100 kilos, but now 30 crowns, and even 45 crowns for salted 
meat, etc. It is probable that the customs taxes upon cattle 
and meat will be reduced slightly if we should succeed in con- 
cluding a treaty of commerce. But, however the financial 
rdations may \x settled, the duties upon cereals will remain 
as they are, because these are the lowest tariff below which no 
concessions may be granted. To take things at their best, 
there will result a reduction by one-third of our exports to 
Austria-Hungary. 

However successful we may be in conduding a commercial 
treaty with Austria-Hungary, we must, nevertheless, make the 
greatest efforts to find new debouchSs for our export trade, in 
order to emancipate ourselves as far as possible from the 
dependence upon Austro-Hungarian markets. Without this 
our country can have no economic future as an autonomous 
political unit. If we continue as to-day under the dependence, 
m economic affairs, of our powerful neighbour, we shall be 
obliged, despite all our resistance, to consent to a tariff union 
with Austria-Hungary, as this State has already proposed to 
us on one occasion. We have already long had a knowledge 
of the difficulties of our economic situation, but for the last 
quarter of a century we have undertaken nothing, nor have we 
made any serious efforts either to develop in the country more 
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intensive methods, or to find new markets for our exports. 
Had it been otherwise, we should have been to-day better able 
to meet the difficulties which await us in this respect. 

It is only recently that we have commenced to think seri- 
ously about this. In order to open a new line of exportation 
to our products, the constiiiction of a railway was projected 
which would join our principal line from Belgrade to Nish, 
and other secondary Imes still to be constructed with the 
Lower Banube, where a large port would be established. 
A dibouchi on the Danube at this point is important, 
because in this way we should avoid the difficulties of naviga- 
tion at the Iron Gates, and the payment of the dues for the 
passage by the caneil which has been made there. The con- 
struction of this line would assure to a great number of our 
products, especially to our cereals, an access to the markets of 
the world, because by the Danube we can arrive at the Black 
Sea. 

But the shortest, and at the same time the most natural, 
railway which woijd give Servia a dSbouckS at the sea for 
her trade, and would permit her to export her products without 
hindrance to distant markets, would be the road leading to the 
Adriatic Sea. It must not be forgotten that our trade followed 
this road in the Middle Ages, when we were in close relation 
with Italy. This idea of creating this line is not a new one, but 
it is very difficult of realization. It would start from Nish, 
and, passing by Old Servia in Turkey, would follow the Valley 
of the Diim, and would pass through Scutari, in order to end on 
the Adriatic coast. Efforts have been made to arrive at an 
arrangement with Turkey for the construction of this line, but 
many difficulties have been met with. In this question also 
our aspirations run counter to the plans of Austria-Hungary. 
While we are seeking to establish a direct line from Belgrade 
by Nish, Prizrend, and Scutari, in order to have an exit upon 
the Adriatic, Austria is working to open for herself a new 
trade-route, which, starting from Vienna, would pass by Sara- 
jevo, Novi'Bazar, and Mitrovitsa, in order to reach Salonica. 
Austria wishes to obtain possession of this important seaport, 
and to realize in this way her designs of expansion, as much 
economic as political, which embrace all the western portion 
of the Balkan Peninsula. This design shows itself e^cially 
in the jdan for the construction of the railway between Sarajevo 
and Mitrovitsa. 
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PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 

By MILITCH RADOVANOVITCH 
Pnfut»r af li* Umv*rnfy of Btlgradt 

Agriculture. 

The principal industry of our people from ancient times has 
always been agriculture, and to-day they even busy themselves 
by preference with agricultural labour to such a degree that 
the other professions have comparatively little importance in 
their eyes. In fact, 84-23 per cent, of the total population 
cultivate the soil and produce raw materbls, while 6*08 per cent, 
follow industrial piusuits, 4'4i per cent, trade, and 4-68 per 
cent, are in public employments or follow the liberal profes- 
sions. Notwithstanding this, we are sufficiently backward in 
the development of it as a science, although it is at the present 
moment by fEir the most important branch of our national 
production. The mass of our agriculturalists remain faithful to 
the primitive methods of cultivation, based upon habit, and 
which are handed down from father to son. The agricul- 
tural instruments which they use are far from perfect ; they use 
little manure for improving the exhausted soil, and as a result 
the yield of the soil is small. There are still many regions to-day 
where the old wooden plough is in use. The iron plough, the 
mechanical reaper, the steEim thresher, and other modem 
agricultural machines, have only recently commenced to pene- 
trate into the country, and the use of these novelties is only 
adopted very slowly by the mass of the population. The soil is 
neither studied nor analyzed, in order to enable a decision to be 
reached as to which crops are most adapted to certain soils. 
The use of artificial manure is imknown. Although our soil 
still contains considerable elements of fertility — it is only neces- 
sary to provide our agriculturalists with better ploughs for deeper 
ploughing — we shall before long commence to feel the necessity 
of enriching our fields and our pastures with chemical manures, 
because we do not possess natural manure in sufficient quantity. 
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Our cultivation is too little intensive, as we shall see below by 
the statistics of the harvests. We must also add that as yet a 
relatively smalt proportion of the soil is cultivated — only 33 
per cent, of the total area. 

If we wish to apply scientific knowledge such as has been 
obtained to-day, and to draw from our soil the greatest possible 
return, it is necessary to entirely change our methods of culti- 
vation. But what is, above all things, necessary to our agri- 
culture is well-organized education, which is able to aid in the 
improvement of the technical side of production. Although 
almost the entire population is occupied with field work, we do 
not possess, franWy. any agricultural education worthy of the 
name. We only possess to-day two special agricultural schools, 
of which one is devoted to viticulture and the raising of fruit- 
trees. The creation of a certain number of practical schools 
in the agricultural areas has been discussed, but these schools 
do not as yet exist. The whole system of education with us is 
exclusive and incomplete, and it is sterile, considered from the 
economic point of view. Our schools prepare the young 
people exclusively for public service, and for the liberal profes- 
sions, instead of giving them useful knowledge, and preparing 
them for independent professions and for some sort of a practical 
life. The systematic organization of technical education fit 
to give to the younger generation an adequate agricultural and 
industrial preparation is an absolute necessity in our country. 
But, unfortunately, our authorities do not seem to realize tlus 
as much as they should. As far as regards higher agricultural 
education, the University Law of 1905 provided for the creation 
of the Agricultural Section in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
similar to such institutions in Germany, and the opening of 
this section should take place very shortly. 

Within recent years we have commenced to work with more 
attention towards the diffusion of agricultural knowledge 
amongst the mass of the population, and to found institutions 
for the advancement of agriculture. In this work the State 
joins hands with the different societies and with private indi- 
viduals. In this way, some years ago, departmental agricultu^ 
stations were established, serving as model farms for the dif- 
ferent districts, where were practised modem methods of 
cultivation corresponding more closely to the circumstances and 
needs of each particular region. By a Law of 1898 all the 
departments are forced to found an agricultural station, which 
shall in all respects fulfil the task j}i providing a practical 
school for the surrounding country. Each station must have 
at least 120 acres of land, utilized in the different branches of 
agriculture. Besides the arable land, four acres must be devoted 
to the cultivation of various kinds of fruit-trees, and four others 
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to the production of the best kmds of vines. These agricultural 
stations must also possess a model apiaiy, for the keeping of 
bees, and an establishment for the cultivation of silkworms. 
For purposes of breedii^, the best specimens of the different 
kinds of cattle must be kept. Finally, each station must estab- 
lish a practical school for the education of the young villagers. 
Up to the present, however, only three of these stations exist. 

The cost of maintenance of the agricultural stations falls upon 
the departments. The stations are under the control of State 
authorities, which have been established recently by a special 
law. They are divided into two categories — departmental and 
district ; their duty is the teaching of the best and most 
modem methods of work to the agriculturalists ; to watch and 
see that the agricultural work is begun and finished at the right 
time ; to help the agriculturalists with advice in everything con- 
cerning agriculture, and to assist them to obtain agricidtuial 
implements, seeds for sowing, breeding animus, etc. ; to study 
the condition and development of the cultivation in their 
department or district ; and to address special reports to the 
Minister of Agriculture. These institutions are still something 
new for us ; they are not yet properly organized, and do not 
possess all the necessary agricultural materials. TTtis is the 
cause why they do not show such brilliant results as do similar 
institutions in other countries. Our agriculturalists themselves 
do not appear satisfied with them. This comes from the fact 
that the country is not yet accustomed to them, and, above all, 
because we lack men having the necessary ability to exercise 
the duties of State economies, and capable of satisfying our 
agriculturalists from a practical point of view. 

Amongst our cereals, maize is the most important that is 
cultivated. It succeeds very vrell throughout the whole 
country. Maize is the principal food of our peoide, constituting 
almost the scde nourishment of three-quarters of tl^ population. 
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The yearly harvest has a great effect upon the prosperity of 
the nation, as the wheat or rice harvest has in other countries. 
Large quantities of maize are used for the feeding of cattle. 
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especially for the fattening of pigs, and a considerable portion 
is exported abroad. There are many sorts of maize, according 
to the region where it is cultivated. The best quality is the 
yellow maize, which arrives early at maturity, and of which the 
grain is of an extraordinary quality. The table on p. 246 
shows the annual yield of maize. 

In 1904 and 1905 the maize harvest showed a considerable 
diminution because of the great drought prevailing in Servia. 

The cultivation of wheat comes next in miportance to that of 
maize. This grain is chiefly sown in the fertile plains, but 
it also succeed very well in the mountainous regions. The 
wheat is usually utilized for the consumption of the town ; 
a large proportion is also exported, chiefly the variety known 
as * red wheat,' and is of a special quality. Our peasants 
rarely use the wheat for food, save in some districts ; they ekt 
almost exclusively maize bread. RecenUy efiorts have been 
made to improve certain varieties of the wheat of the country, 
seed grain being bought abroad, especially in Hungary. The 
cultivation of wheat is fairly considerable, as will be seen by the 
following statistics of the )aeld : 
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Barley is fairly widely cultivated, because the climatic con- 
ditions and the soil are very suitable. Barley is sown at the 
commencement of winter and in the spring, and ripens early, 
so that a harvest is possible in the commencement of June. 
It is used for feeding cattle, and the population in those moun- 
tainous regions where cattle are raised. Large quantities are 
used in the manufacture of beer, and there is a considerable 
export. The barley crop covers annually about 200,000 acres, 
and these produce more than 700,000 quintals, which are worth 
about 7,000,000 francs. The production of oats is also con- 
siderable in the mountainous regions. The -annual crop 
reaches 500,000 quintals, worth 5,000,000 francs. Other grains 
are little cultivated, and only in certain specially favourable 



Among commercial {dants, flax, hemp, and tobacco are culti- 
vated ; the two former articles grow most proliflcaUy in the 
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Department of Vranya, especially hemp, which is of an excellent 
quality, and may be compared with the best Italian hemp. 
The yesLiiy production of hemp in fibre is about 60,000 quintals, 
while that of flax is about 5,000 quintals. These two plants 
are largely worked in the country. From them are made the 
cloth used by the peasants, different sorts of ropes and string, 
both for the needs of the comitry, and a considerable quantity 
is also exported. In order to give a stronger impulse to the 
production of hemp and flax, two large spinning establishments 
were founded recently — at Vranjska Banja, and Leskovat. 
The cultivation of tobacco used formerly to be very universally 
extensive. To-day it is limited by the State monopoly of 
tobacco, which 1ie^ been in existence for a considerable time. 
Tobacco is only cultivated in certain districts, depending upon 
the authorization of the Monopoly Administration, which buys 
the harvests through a specif Commission at prices fixed in 
advance. The annual production of this article slightly exceeds 
1,000,000 kilogrammes. The greater part of this is consumed 
in the coimtry, and only a very little exported. Some years 
ago an attempt was made to acclimatize certain of the finer 
varieties of Turkish tobacco, with satisfactory results, which 
proves that our soil is suitable for the cultivation of tobacco. 

The cultivation of the sugar-beet was introduced in 1900 
for the fiist time, and has given very good results. A German 
company had obtained a concession for the treatment of the 
sugar-beet, and had erected near Belgrade a sugar-factory, 
which commenced to work with great success, but, owing to 
certain difficulties and misunderstandings with the State on the 
subject of the payment of rates and taxes, they were obliged to 
stop work after a short time. The same company obtamed a 
second time the concession which it formeiiy possessed, and the 
sugar-factory is again working. The beetroot produced in 
Servia contains a sufficient proportion of sugar. Our agricul- 
turalists take kindly to the production of this article, which pays 
better than any other plant. The average jrield per hectare is 
250 quintals, and the area sown with beetroot amounted to 
about 3,000 acres in the first year after the foundation of the 
factory. It will be necessary to establish another factoiy in 
the interior of the country, close to a railway-line, in order to 
facilitate transport. 

Fruit-Gkowinc. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees is one of the most important 
branches of production. The natural conditions of our country 
are very favourable to the production of different sorts of fruit 
of an excellent quality, and this is especially true of the 
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mountainoos regions. The cultivation of fruit-trees will be 
one of the most important sources of wealth to our country, 
.especially for exportation, when there shall have been a greater 
development, towards which much has been done in recent 
years. The prospects of an increased export are especially 
good, owing to the fact that our fruits are very much appreci- 
ated in foreign countries. Of the various fruits, the plum 
is most widuy cultivated, especially the variety known as 
Pozegaca, which is of exceptional quality. This fruit has a 
great importance, both as regards internal consumption, and 
still more as an article of .export. This plum contains much 
sugar, and has a very fine flavour. In certain mountain 
rerions our plums may compare favourably with the best kinds 
of Trench plums both for flavour and size. Servian prunes are 
famous in foreign markets, and are much sought ^ter. The 
plum in Servia is used in many ways, which is the reason why it 
is produced in greater quantity than other fruits. The yearly 
crop has as great, if not a greater, influence upon the prosperity 
of uie people than has the yield of maize or of wheat, because the 
plum does not yield a large crop every year. Fresh ripe plums 
are largely consumed in the country, and in recent years an 
exportation of this fruit in this form has commenced on a large 
scale. From plums is manufactured an excellent brandy 
known under the name of Sljivovitsa. It is also made into a 
marmalade, which is largely exported ; but the principal use of 
the plums is to make dried prunes, of which enormous quantities 
are exported. The drying of plums in Servia dates back to the 
middle of last century. In those' days the system of drying 
was very primitive, but to-day this has been changed for the 
better by tiie introduction of a better system of drying furnaces. 
The State controls the export of prunes, and takes many steps 
to improve the quality to the highest possible point of this 
important branch of national production. Measures are taken 
to guard against unscrupulous producers and exporters in order 
that this article may keep its good name abroad. During the 
export season the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
establishes special Commissions in the principal places of ex- 
port, which are entrusted with the supervision of tnis trade, and 
'n^iidi do not permit the exportation of prunes badly dried or of 
bad quality. The value of our exports of prunes and plum 
marmalade often attains an important sum, depending upon 
the crop and the state of the market. Thus, for example, the 
export of these articles reached the value of ia,ooo,ooo francs 
in 1897, which was an exceptional ^ear. The table on p. 250 
shows the area devoted to the cultivation of plum-trees, the 
jddd and the exportation of dried prunes during the six years 
from 1900 to 1905. 
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The annual production of plum marmalade is considerate, 
and the great proportion of it is exported. The export of this 
article reached 151,802 quintals, valued at 3,000,000 francs, 
in 1904. 

Among other fruit-trees which are cultivated are apple-trees, 
pear-trees, peach-trees, nut-trees, etc., from which there is a 
considerable production. The cultivation of fruit-trees re(«ives 
much more attention now than formerly. A law Mras recently 
passed with the object of developing th^ cultivation, by which 
each district is obliged to possess a nursery of fruit-trees, 
covering at least 5 hectares. 
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Viticulture. 

Grape-vines flourish in Servia, principally in certain special 
r^ons. Before the advent of phylloxera m 1882 the Servian 
vineyards covered an area of about 200,000 acres. The pro- 
duction of wine exceeded the local demand, and the surplus was 
exported to France and Switzerland. But since the phylloxera, 
which gradually destroyed the vineyards, the production of 
wine has much diminished, and does not now suf&ce for the local 
needs. It was necessary to import great quantities of foreign 
vines, principally from Italy, Turkey, and Greece. Even to-day 
the importation of these vines continues. Profiting by the 
experience of other vine-growing countries.we have endeavoured 
to reorganize our vineyards wiui American plants, and we have 
in this respect obtained some very satisfying results so far. 
The State, ffi well as private individuals, spares no efforts in 
working for the re-establishment of our viticulture. A law was 
recently voted for the creation of nurseries for vines, in order to 
supply the viticulturists with American plants at a moderate 
cost. These nurseries are also of other service to those ^o 
are planting a large area with vines. To-day there are six 
lai^ nursenes of vines belonging to the State, and many others 
belonging to the districts and private individuals. If we con- 
tinue to work in this direction, as has been done up till now, our 
vineyards will soon be re-established, and our production of 
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I wine will increase to a great degree. We will have not only 

enough wine for the needs of the country, but shall be enabled to 
export great quantities abroad. The grapes ripen in many 
Regions, but the most famous for the quality of the wine are at 
Krajina, Zupa, Prokuplje, Vranya, Kniajevats, Nish, Jelica, 
and Smederevo. Two varieties of Servian wine are particu- 
larly appreciated abroad — Negotin, ^^ch resembles closely 
Burgundy wines both in colour and taste, and the white wines 
of Smederevo, which are superior to many of the French wines. 
The vines of Smederevo produce an excellent grape almost 
unrivalled for flavour, which is largely exported to Austria- 
Germany and Germany, To-day there are in Servia about 
100,000 acres devoted to vineyards, and the value of the annual 
production of wine is estimated at over 20,000,000 francs. 

Cattle. 

The raisii^ of cattle is the most important branch of our 
national production. For long Servia heis been known as a 
cattle country, where the conditions are very favourable for the 
production of different kinds of stock. Cattle and the products 
of cattle constitute the principal article of our export trade. 
The value of this export readies and sometimes even exceeds 
50 per cent, of the v£uue of our total exports. The meat of the 
Servian cattle is much appreciated abroad for its excellent 
qualities, which come from the fact that the cattle live in the 
open air, feed in natural pastures, drink pure water in rivers 
and brooks, and are thns protected from any disease. 

The animals which are raised in Servia are homed cattle, 
sheep, goats, horses, and pigs. The raising of homed cattle is 
conducted on a large scale, because the country lends itself well 
to this. More than 600,000 acres of land are covered by 
natural pastures, ^rtiich provide a great quantity of forage for 
the cattle. After pigs, homed cattle are the most important 
article of our export trade. Besides furnishing milk and meat, 
they are also used as beasts of burden. Oxen are used for 

X 'cultural field labour and for the drawing of carts much more 
n than are horses. The best bovine races are fonnd in the 
fertile plains of the Kolubara, the Jasenich, and the Resava. 
The anmials of these plains are large, and easily fattened. In 
the mountainous regions, on the contrary, the animals are 
small, but of very great endurance. Attempts have been made 
to cross the Servian cattle with those of foreign coimtries. But 
these attempts, which have been conducted m the State farms, 
have not given good results, except with the Siementhal race, 
The climatic conditions are different, and foreign races cannot 
endure the change. The animals resulting from the crossing 
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are disposed of at low prices to private individuals in order to 
increase reproduction. 

The production of the smaller horned cattle, sheep, and 
goats used to be much more considerable when there existed 
more free land on which they could be pastured. The raising 
of sheep and goats diminishes sensibly to-day as the land is 
transformed into arable land. Sheep' are r^sed because of 
their value in many various ways ; the mutton, as well as the 
milk and the cheese of the ewes, serves as food for the rural 
population. Much of the mutton is exported to Turkey. 
Sheepskins are partly worked in the country and partly ex- 
ported. The wool is used in all the village houses for the 
preparation of dothes for our peasants. Tne wool from our 
sheep is not of the best quality, which makes it necessary to 
import the finer qualities. Good results have been obtamed 
from crossing the native breed with Hampshires, in order to 
improve the quality of the wool. There are much fewer goats 
than sheep in Servia, and they are found principally in the 
mountainous regions. 

Although the natural conditions are very favourable for the 
development of the cattle industry, the production of milk is 
limited, and too small to allow of the development of the 
manufacture of cheese. Part of the milk is consumed by the 
agriculturalists themselves, and with the remainder they make 
butter and a sort of soft cheese, which is eaten by the country 
people. In the mountainous districts, which are nch in pasture, 
from the most ancient times there have existed associations 
which bear the name of Bacije, and v4iich are formed by the 
population. They are composed of members who decide to 
pasture their animals in common, and to manufacture butter 
and cheese for ejqmrt to Turkey. 

Horse-breeding is not nearly so much developed as it should 
be. The native race is distinguished by its small si2e, its 
r^;ular form, and its great endurance, especially in the 
monntahi regions. The Servian race has been crossed with 
English-Normandy strain. For this object a State stud- 
farm has been founded, which forms a part of the general State 
ot^anization for the raising of cattle. Here the races are 
crossed each year, and in the spring the stallions are sent to 
different parts of the country for the improvement of the 
native race. Although horse-breeding has made some progress 
during the last twenty years, the numbers are still insufficient 
for the needs of the country, and we are obliged to import great 
numbers of horses from abroad. 

But it is the breeding of pigs which is the object of our 
greatest care. This is quite justified, because the pigs form an 
enormously important article in our export trade, and the fiesh 
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of the pigs, bacon and fat, form a large part of the food of oor 
population. Pig-raising is a secondary and easy occupation, 
thanks especially to the climatic conditions, which are perhaps 
more favourable than in any other countiy. AU the agri- 
culturalists raise pigs besides their ordinary agricultural work, 
and this brings them in a very good profit. The meat from the 
Servian pigs is of an excellent quality, and is much appreciated 
abroad ; it is superior to the Sesh of American pigs in its 
nutritious value and its flavour. Servia possesses a very good 
breed of pigs, known under the name of the Shumadija, n^ch is 
the most general throughout the country. This breed of pigs 
is distinguished by its size, since they reach the weight of 
150 kilogrammes. They fatten easily and quickly, and, most 
important of all, they are very strong, and resist disease. The 
efforts which have been made in order to intioduce foreign 
breeds do not seem to have given the best results. These 
experiments have been made chiefly with Berkshire and York- 
shire pigs, either pure bred or crossed with the native race. It 
is true that the results of the cross-breeding have a rapid 
development, but they are not able to endure our climate as 
well as the native pig. 

We export many pigs, but only living to the market of 
Buda-Pesth. In 1904 147,275 pigs were exported, each weigh- 
ing 120 kilogrammes. A great quantity of the Bssh of pigs is 
abo exported. The slaughter-houses at Belgrade fumished, in 
1902, 64,780 pigs, with a total weight of 5,000,000 kilogrammes. 
The meat was exported to the Vienna market, but is now also 
sent in considerable quantities to France and England. 

Poultry-raising could in time become a great source of wealth 
to our country, but as yet it has received but littie attention. 
A German has established at Velika Plana a slaughter-house 
where the chickens are killed and prepared for exportation. 
The actual export of living or dead chickens and of ^gs is 
insignificant compared with the possibilities of future 
developments. 

We must note with regret that the number of cattle is dimin- 
ishing, as appears from the statistics of recent years. This 
results from the encroachment of arable land upon pastoral 
land, and because our agriculturalists have not yet accustomed 
themselves to feed the cattle systematically in stables. This 
constitutes an ever-increasing danger for cattle-raising — all the 
more so because in the last few years there was an exc^sive 
export of cattle abroad — so that we have now to face a diminu- 
tion even in the number of our breeding cattle. It is true, 
however, that our cattle improve in quality as they decrease 
in number. But this must not be taken to prove that our 
methods of raising cattle have improved. On the contrary. 
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we still have mach to do in this direction if we are to increase 
the number and to improve the qtuility of our cattle. 

By a law for the improvement of methods of cattle-raising, 
each commune must possess a sufficient number of breeding- 
stock ; but what is most important is to make it clear to our 
agriculturalists that it is necessary for them to interest them- 
sdves more in the production of cattle, and to teach them 
rational methods. The following table shows the value of the 
cattle and cattle products, and of poultry, irtiich Servia 
exported during the three years from 1902 to 1904 : 
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Sericulture. , 

Despite the favourable climatic conditions of the country, 
sericulture is very little developed in Servia. It is only during 
the last few years that we have commenced to pay much atten- 
tion to it. The State takes now certain measures in order to 
encourage the cultivation of silkworms. There have been 
bought in France and in Italy silkworm eggs produced on the 
Pasteur system, which are distributed gratuitously to those 
interested, who bind themselves to sell to the State at least half 
of the cocoons produced. Practical courses on the cultivation 
of silkworms are given in the agricultural stations. Steps are 
taken to increase the number of white mulberry-trees, young 
plants being given freely to those willing to plant them, and 
the State assures the sale of the cocoons produced. A con- 
cession has been given to a silk factory recently constructed at 
Lapovo for the purpose of developing this industry. This 
factory contains model drying appliances and machines for 
emptying the cocoons. In 1903 this factory was taken by a 
company ^ich obtained still further privileges. The enter- 
prise is working to-day, and is doing much to encourage the 
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cultivation of silkwonns. The peasants already recognize the 
advantages which it gives, and they devote themselves to it 
more and more. The production of cocoons is as yet, how- 
ever, small. But there is every prospect that it will increase 
very considerably in the immediate future, thanks prindpally 
to the company mentioned above. The annual export of 
cocoons has alr^y reached over 50,000 Idli^ammes. 

Forests. 

Servia was very rich in forests at the beginning of the 
igtii century. With the increase of the population, however, 
it became necessary to increase the area of arable land, and as 
there was no more available in the plains and valleys, it was 
necessary to clear the forests in all places suitable for tillage. 
In this way the clearing of the forests nearest to the ^^ages 
b^an first. They were soon scattered with fields, pastures, 
and stretches of grass. Further, as the construction of roads, 
railroad, and other means of communication advanced, the 
value of wood increased, and the needs of the population 
developed with the increase of civilization. In order to 
partially satisfy them it was necessary to sell the wood, and the 
felling of the forests began for the purpose of its sale. All 
these causes resulted in the second half of the rgth century 
in a considerable diminution of the forest area in Servia. It 
must also be mentioned that the war with Turkey in 1876 to 
1878, and the war with Bulgaria in 1885, contributed very 
largely to this result, because great stretches of forest were 
felled along the Servian frontier, near Turkey, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, either for strategic reasons or for the needs of the 
army. 

The forests in Servia are not yet completely surveyed and 
measured, which prevents an exact knowledge of their extent. 
In order to delimit the forests belonging to the State and those 
belonging to others, a law on modem Imes was passed in 1891, 
according to which this work is to be carried out by a special 
Commission. Since then the conditions of this law on the 
forests has been modified and added to. They have been 
applied up to the present to the delimitation of the State 
forests np to more than 70,000 hectares, TI^ remaining State 
forests will be deliminated with the least possible delay. 

According to the official document and the opinion of compe- 
tent men, it is estimated that there are the following forests in 
Servia : 555,000 hectares of State forests, 650,000 hectares 
belonging to communes and villages, 17,000 hectares belonging 
to monasteries and churches, and 300,000 hectares belonging 
to private individuals. According to these figures, the totS 
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extent of all the forests in Servia amounts to about 1,517,000 
hectares, or 314 per cent, of the total area of the country. 
Of the forests of Servia, 36-2 belong to the State, 42-8 to com- 
munes and villages, i-i per cent, to monasteries and churches, 
and 19-9 per cent, to private individuals. 

Neariy all the varieties of trees and shrubs of Central Europe 
are to be found in the forests of Servia. The trees and bushes 
have grown naturally, and are the result of chance seeds or 
shoots. They form in soine cases woods of one variety or 
containing all varieties. It is estimated that there are 40 per 
cent, of forests of a single species and 60 per cent, of 
forests composed of various varieties. Forests composed 
of leafy trees, either of one or more varieties, occupy 
the greatest area ; forests of conifers, which are relativ^y 
much less numerous in Servia, occupy a much smaller area. 
It is estimated that the fonner forests comprise 90 per cent., 
and the latter about lo per cent., of the total Servian forest. 
Amongst the forests of leafy trees the most numerous are the 
beech forests, and even in the forests of mixed trees it is the 
beech which largely predominates. It may be said that 
Servia is extraordmaxily rich in beech forests, these being found 
in every part of the country in greater or lesser quantities. 
All these forests have been ripe for cutting for a long time, 
and their area amounts to 60 per cent, of tl^ total forest area. 

The oak forests come next in importance to those of beech, 
and cover a considerable area, scattered over all the country. 
The largest and the finest of these forests are to be found in 
the department of Toplitza. The oak forests form 25 per cent, 
of the total forest area of Servia, and consist of forests con- 
taining only oaks, and those in which the oak-trees predomi- 
nate. 

Among the forests found in less great quantities are those 
composed of maple, ash, elm, lime, birch, poplar, willow, etc. 
Their total area only amounts to 5 per cent, of the forest-land, 
and they are to be found in all parts of the country. 

The forests of conifers are to be principally foimd in the 
South-West of Servia, in the departments Oujitze, Tchatchak, 
Krushevats. They are also found in very small quantity in 
the East of Servia, especially in th& department of Hrot. 
Some of the foreq|s are solely composed of conifers and other 
resinous trees, while others are mixed with leafy trees, princi- 
pally beeches. In all they compose 10 per cent, of the total 
forests Ct Servia. 

The forests of State, which amount to about 550,000 hectares, 
are composed as follows : Beech forests, 55 percent., or 302,500 
hectares ; oak forests, 25 per cent., or 137.500 hectares ; 
forests of other leafy trees, 5 per cent., or 27,000 hectares ; 
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and forests of conifers, 15 per cent., or 82,500 hectares. These 
State forests are spread over all the country. The extent of 
the forests in some localities does not exceed some hundred 
of hectares; in other localities it reaches several thousand 
hectares. There are some which cover enormous stretches 
of country up to 50,000 and even more hectares. Such a 
one is to be found in the North of Servia, in the department 
of Praina, known as the State forest of Mirotch, with a total 
area of more than 27,000 hectares. It has been surveyed and 
divided into four j»rts, of which the lai:gest, ' Veliki i Mali 
Chtrvatz,' includes 17,000 hectares. To the south of Mirotch 
there is the State forest of Deli Yovan, which is also saiveyed, 
and covers an area of 70,000 hectares. Besides these forests, 
there is in the North of Servia an enormous forest zone, not yet 
surveyed, between the River Fovetchka and the Danube, to 
, the east and north, and a line which, starting from the small 
town of Golubats, would pass by Despotovats and finish at 
Bolievatz, to the west and south. This enormous area is, it 
is true, scattered with villages, but, nevertheless, it is very 
heavily wooded. It is located in the departments of Kraina, 
Pojarevats, Timok, and Morava, and is by far the greatest 
mass of forests existing in Servia. The wooded area is esti- 
mated to cover at least 128,000 hectares. The forests of 
Mirotch and of Deli Yovan, as well as this immense stretch of 
forest -land, are almost entirely composed of leafy trees, amongst 
which the beech predominates, and after this the oak, elm, 
and maple. There are also, however, a small number of 
conifers. All these forests are ripe for cutting, and work has 
been commenced in one or two. 

In the West of Servia, besides some stretches of forest of 
smaller importance, there exists a mountain chain with its 
centre at Valjevo, which is heavily wooded. Although not 
yet surveyed, it covers an area of about 20,000 hectares. 
There is also an important forest stretch with its centre at 
Boragna, in the department of Podrigne, in the neighbourhood 
of the Drina. Tms extends to 15,000 hectares. These two 
stretches of forest are filled with old beech-trees, mixed in 
places with oak, maple, elm, and other leafy trees, and with 
a small number of conifers ; these latter chiefly upon the 
Maliien. The State has undertaken no exploitation as yet. 
Of aU the forest areas in the West of Servia, the most important 
at the present moment is that located in the department of . 
Ujitse, on the banks of the Drina, which is known by the 
general name of the Mountain of Tara. Its area exceeds 
25,000 hectares. This forest is chiefly composed of conifers, 
notaUy the Pinus laricio, and spruce-trees, Piwts omvrica. 
There are also beech-trees, majde-trees. and other little trees. 

17 
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Thia forest is ripe for cutting, and its expioitation by the State 
constitutes the greatest forest development of the country. 

In the south-west portion of Servia there is an immense 
forest stretch in the department of Tchatchak, extending 
from the western bank of the Morava to the Turkish frontier, 
and including the important State forests of Goc and Kopaonik. 
This great forest stretch, as yet unsurveyed, is scattered with 
villages in certain parts. It is estimated that it covers more 
than 80.000 hectares of forest. Lying at an altitude of more 
than 800 metres, it is covered with conifers, principally spruce 
and ordinary firs. Leafy trees Sourish in the lower portion, 
especially beech and oak. The forest is almost entirely ripe 
for cutting, and the State is felling the conifers in certain places. 

In the East of Servia are to be found many great stretches 
of forest belonging to the State, as well as some of less impor- 
tance. Amongst the greatest forests are that of Yastribats, 
with an area of 4,000 hectares ; the forests of the depsirtment 
of Toplitsa, with an area of about 50,000 hectares ; the forest 
of Koukavitsa, covering nearly 30,000 hectares ; and, finally, the 
forest situated on the Bulgarian frontier, which has also an 
area of about 30,000 hectares. All these forests are covered 
with leafy trees, principally beech-trees, save in the depart- 
ment of Toplitsa, where the oak predominates, and where it 
is exported at the present time. 

All the forest administration in Servia belongs to the forest 
section in the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry. 
It is this forest system which directs the works for the survey 
of the State forests. In order to provide for the payment of 
officials and agents, and for the progress of sylviculture in 
Servia, a law of 1891 created a special Forest Fund, into which 
are paid all the receipts derived from the State forests. In the 
end of 1904 this fund amounted to 1,114,160 francs. 
1. The forests in Servia are not the object of extensive work, 
owing to the insufficiency of foresters. This cause, and also 
the unsettled question of the ownership of a great number of 
forests, and also the lack of railways and roads in general, 
result in a very low revenue from the forests of the State, out 
of all proportion to the extent and the riches of the State 
forests. The gross receipts were, in 1900, 363,600 francs ; 
. in 1901, 409,957 francs ; in 1902, 369,875 francs ; in 1903, 
628,767 fivncs ; and in 1904, 549,805 francs. During these 
same years the expenses amounted to 196,026 francs, 290,094 
francs, 263,466 francs, 290,118 francs, and 339,568 francs 
respectively. This gives the net revenue for the State 
forests of 166,574 fi^cs in 1900, 119,263 francs in 1901, 
6,409 francs in 190^, 324,657 francs in 1903, and 210,237 francs 
in 1904. 
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These revenues are at present quite insignificant. Besides 
the causes mentioned it must be remembered that in the 
forests of Servia the work is conducted only on a very small 
scale. In 1904 only six forest sections were being utilized 
by the cutting of wood for sale. In the forests of Golubats 
and of Alexinats beech-wood was cut for fuel ; at Prokuplje 
oak-wood was cut for industrial use ; at Bajina Bashta, at 
Raschka, and at Kraljievo pine-trees were felled for saw- 
mills. The cutting of trees in that year produced about 
100,000 cubic metres of beech for fuel, 7,000 of oak for industrial 
piirposes, and 40,000 of resinous wood. 

The other forest sections to the number of fourteen have 
not had any considerable felling. There have only been 
ordinary wood-cutting for the domestic needs of the peasants, 
accordi^ to the law which reserves to them the right of free 
wood-cutting if they pay less than 15 francs of direct taxes 
3rearly, the same right being accorded them very cheaply if 
they pay more taxes. In tnis way the wood-cutting in the 
whole country amounted in 1904 to about 200,000 cubic metres 
of wood for fuel and construction. The Government has 
taken measures for the increase of the forest revenue by the 
construction of new roads, and by opening for exploitation 
sncji forests as are already accessible. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that this revenue will soon reach a figure more in pro- 
portion with the vast area of the State forests in Servia. 

Because of the insignificance of the wood-cutting, the trades 
and industries in wood are little developed in Servia. Up 
to the present there only exist in the country four saw-milU 
of any importance which possess adequate tools : one on the 
Mountain of Kopaonik, one at Shabats, and two at Belgrade. 
They deal principally with pme-wood. Besides these, the 
country possesses about 150 primitive saw-mOls worked by 
water-power, and at Ujitse an electric saw-mill with one saw. 
Almost all the wood for construction produced by these saw- 
mills is consumed in the country ; and one is also obliged to 
import from abroad, principally from Austria-Hungary, a 
great quantity of wood for construction and other purposes. 

Statistics lor the importation and exportation of wood 
during a period of five years show that the importation 
enormously surpasses the exportation. The cause for this is 
undoubtecuy the small development which has as yet taken 
place in the wood industry of Servia. 
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Manufactubes. 



This branch of prodaction exists with us chiefly in the 
primitive form of working raw materials, such as domestic 
mdustiy and arts. In addition to their field-work, our 
peasants busy themselves with working the raw products, 
especially during the winter. In each village house the 
women work the hemp, the flax, and wool, making with an 
admixture of cotton, cfotfa for the clothing of the members of 
the family ; while the men make wooden, stone, and earthen- 
ware objects. Formerly this domestic industry was much 
more developed than now. The people gave much more time 
to it, and it sufficed to satisfy most of the limited range 
of needs of the mass of our people. But as our economic 
relations with Western countries became closer, the influence 
of the manufacturing industries of foreign countries had cin 
increasing effect, destroying more and more native handicrafts, 
until to-aay our domestic industry is in very marked deca- 
dence. In the towns and villages the manufactured goods im- 
po,rted from abroad are preferred to the hand-made goods of 
the county, being thought attractive and cheaper. This deca- 
dence of domestic industry has many consequences, of which 
one is the disappearance of all onginality in our national 
costume, which is being gradually replaced by the clothes of 
the Western countries. 

Iliere are, however, certain branches of domestic industry 
which still hold their own fairly well, and which could have an 
assured future if they were slightly modernized. This is 
e^iecially true of certain branches of the textile industry. 
The manufacture of woollen carpets, known under the name 
of Pirot carpets, deserves special mention. These carpets are 
woven by women in a primitive manner on hand-looms. The 
Firot carpets are distmguished by their excellent qualities, 
especially by the originaUty of their design, and by the bright 
and permanent colouring. These articles sell for good prices 
as a speciaUty of our domestic handicraft, not only in the 
country, but also abroad. The Pirot carpets have obtained 
high awards in all international exhibitions. This branch of 
domestic industry could achieve greater development if it were 
better organized, and if more capital was put into it. 

Such handicrafts as are found in our towns are still in a 
primitive state. This branch of industry, save some modem 
handicrafts introduced from abroad, has only a local impor- 
tance, and is only continued because of the habit of local pur- 
chasers who have not yet abandoned the use of articles of 
home manufacture. But this kind of industry, as wdl as the 
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work in the families, suffers mora and more from the com- 
petition of foreign manufactures, and is scarcdy able to con- 
tinue to exist ; besides which, nothing is done to develop it, 
or to improve it from the technical side, or to make the 
artisans and the small producers more competent to work 
successfully. We see how little the development of handi- 
crafts interests us by the fact that the law for the organiza- 
tion of such work, datine-from 1847, is in force to-day, although 
in reality this law has long ceased to satisfy the actual con- 
ditions. But it is very difficult to regenerate the domestic 
industry, because the foreign manufactured articles have accus- 
tomed the people to buy them rather than those made in the 
country. The domestic industry and handicrafts do not satisfy 
the needs of our country, and thus we are obliged to import 
great quantities of industrial articles of which we have need. 

With regard to manufacturing on a large scale, this is still 
in its infancy. Besides the difficulties which we have already 
mentioned as impeding the creation of this important branch 
of national industry, we must admit that until very recently 
nothing was done m the direction of organizing such manu- 
factures. The prevalent idea amongst our governing classes 
was that we should remain an agriciJtural country, and should 
concentrate all our efforts on the development of agriculture, 
in order to increase the yield, and thus to increase the export 
of our raw materials, in exchange for which we should receive 
foreign manufactured goods which we needed. That was an 
absomtely false idea. No country, however excellently its 
agriculture may be organized, can develop freely and inde- 
pendently unless it possesses to a certain degree its own 
industries, which should be able to manufacture those articles 
at least which are consumed by the great proportion of the 
people. This argument applies especially to us, since we are 
forced to accept it owing to the new commercial policy of the 
Central European States. This policy, with its high customs 
tariff directed against the importation of agricultural products, 
has brought about a very difficult conmtion of affairs for 
Servia, a purely agricultural country. In fact, it has become 
very difficult for us to export our raw materials, and we have 
not as yet in the country uie necessary manufacturing industry 
to absorb them. This state of things in itself causes us to 
make the greatest possible effort towards the creation of a 
national manufacturing industry. We already recognize this 
necessity, and during the last year certain measures have been 
taken, and many facilities have been granted to assist in the 
establishment 01 such industrial enterprises. Thus, any per- 
sons desiring to establish a new branch of industry m the 
country are relieved from the pajrment of the customs duties 
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on machines, on raw materials, and on hali-maniifactured 
artides ol which they have need. In this respect no distinc- 
tion is made as to whether they are Servian citizens or 
foreigners. These enterprises are also free from the payment 
of the tax on patents ; tne necessary ground for the bmldkigs 
and factories is gfranted to them gratuitously ; the coal from 
the State mines is supphed to them at cost price ; and they 
enjoy a reduction of 25 per cent, on the railway freight tariff 
for the carriage of their goods. These facilities have con- 
tributed to the establishment and devdopment of certain 
industries in our country. 

But the creation of industries by means of concessions runs 
a great danger of producing an artificial condition of things, 
and it is possible that all the materials may be imported from 
abroad, and only undergo the last phase of treatment in the 
country. It is also necessary to exercise caution in thus giving 
privileges to industrial enterprises. In a young country com- 
mencing to develop it is especially necessary to encourage such 
industnes as are based upon agriculture — that is to say, such 
as are able to make use of the national production at feast to 
a certain d^ree. Such branches of industry would be estab- 
li^ed under favourable conditions, and might hope for per- 
manent success. This is what happens in our country. The 
industries which succeed best in Servia are flour-mills, breweries, 
sugar refineries, meat-packing, milk-condensing, etc. — that is 
to say, industries whicn avail themselves of the raw materials 
of the country. 

Flour-miUs show the greatest development in comparison 
with other industries, and it is probable that there will be a 
still greater development. Since it will be very difficult in 
the future to export our cereals to Austria-Hungary because 
of the high tariff, we must pay more attention to the develop- 
ment of milling, in order to be in a position to export cere^ 
in the form of flour. The capital invested in the flour-mills 
amoimts to about 7,000,000 francs, and the aimual production 
of flour exceeds 600,000 quintals. This production suffices for 
the country's needs, and also allows a considerable exporta- 
tion, chiefly to Turkey. 

The same may be said of the brewing industry, which supplies 
the requirements of the countnf, where, however, the use of 
beer is not very widespread. Tne seven breweries which exist 
to-day represent the capital of something over 3,000,000 
francs. The annual production of beer amounts to nearly 

J 0,000 hectolitres, worth 3,000,000 francs. Except 3,000 
ectolitres exported to Turkey, the whole of this beer was 
consumed in the country. 
The sugar industry is favourably situated as regards the 
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most important conditions necessary for its development. 
The sugar factory, which was shut during three years, has 
recommenced work. The country will furnish an increasing 
qu«intity of the necessary material for the manufacture of 
sugar of a good quality. Our peasants gladly grow sugar- 
beet, because they have already seen that very good profits 
are to be made from this product. But the maintenance of 
this branch of national industry must necessarily depend to a 
great degree on the amount of protection that we are able to 
give it against foreign competition by means of the Customs 
tariff. 

The manufacture of cheese has every chance of a great 
future, because every condition is favourable, jmd Servia is 
par excellence a grazing country. Until recently, however, 
there was no cheese manufactured systematically. To-day, 
even, there is only one cheese factory which is wdl organized 
and quipped with the most modem appliances. It belongs 
to M. Drashkovitch, formerly Minister of A|^culture, and makes 
cheeses according to Swiss methods. Many of iJie agricul- 
tural associations have, however, also commenced to produce 
butter and cheese. Both of these articles are in great demand 
in the towns, and have already reduced considerably the im- 
portation of foreign butter and cheese. When this industry 
shall have had time to develop itself properly, it will not only 
be sufficient for the needs of the country, but there \nll be 
the possibility to export great quantities of butter and cheese 
abroad. But it is absolutely necessary that it should receive 
a better orgaiiization. There is a great lack of men with the 
necessary technical knowledge who could organize this in- 
dustry upon a wider basis. The State has sent students 
abroad, especially to Switzerland, in order to study the pre- 
paration of dairy products. 

Heat-packing promises soon to become the most important 
branch of our industry. Until now we have exported the 
majority of our cattle living to the market of Buda-Pesth. 
We have scarcely troubled to slaughter in the country in order 
to prepare the meat, and to export it in a preserved form, 
although this would have undoubtedly been much more 
advantageous. To-day, however, when we see our export of 
cattle forbidden by Austria-Himganr and Germany, we are 
forced by circumstances to develop the meat-packing industry 
on a large scale, and to find for the articles thus produced new 
markets independent of those of Austria-Hungary. It is ten 
years since a beginning was made with the slaughter of cattle 
m order to export their fiesh. To-day two establishments 
exist in the country — one, the larger, at Belgrade, the other at 
Velika Plana. Here are killed each year great numbras of 
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cattle and poultry. The value of the meat exported anniially 
reaches the sum of 6,000,000 francs. These slaughter-houses 
devote themselves at present only to the slaughter of cattle, 
and to the export of the meat. It would, however, be possible 
to manufacture a great quantity of preserved meat on the 
American system for exportation. If our commercial treaty 
with Austria does not secure favourable conditions for the 
export of cattle or for the transit of fresh meat, conditions 
which would permit us to reach the Western market, the only 
thing that win remain will be for us to preserve our meat. 

The leather industry has a great field in our country, for on 
the one side we export a great number of raw hides to be 
treated abroad, and on the other side we import much leather 
for various purposes. Besides several small establishments 
which prepare leather, there exists a tannery equipped with 
modem appliances, and possessing ample capital. Its annual 
production of various kinds of leather is valued at 600,000 
francs. Recently this institution has commenced the rfianu- 
facture of shoes. 

The textile industry is in a fair way to development. We 
possess two well-equipped factories on a small scale for the 
mcmufacture of a rough cloth called Soukno. One of these 
factories also manufactures braid and other trimmings, which 
are in great demand in the Balkan countries. The annual 
production of these two factories amounts to nearly 1,000,000 
francs. There are also two establishments for weaving of 
cotton and flax. One is at Belgrade, and manufactures in 
great quantities various sorts of cloth, sail-cloth, etc. The 
other, situated at Ujitse, and worked by electricity, produces 
fine cotton and linen cloth, which command high prices in the 
country. This latter factory has only recently begun to work, 
and has as yet a small output. 

The working of hemp will become one of the most important 
branches of our textiie industries. As has been mentioned 
before, we possess at Vranjska Banja a large factory for the 
treatment of hemp. This was built in 1903 by a German who 
had obtained a concession for the spinning of hemp, and who 
intended to export spun hemp. This concern has met with 
great success, and has benefited considerably all the neigh- 
bourhood. Its annual capacity is 1,000,000 kilogrammes of 
hemp. The reasons which help to make this industry a suc- 
cess are, first, because this region is especially favourable to 
the cultivation of hemp, and, secondly, because the factory is 
situated in a place which is very suitable for working hemp, 
there being important sulphur springs, where the water is of a 
high temperature. This water, after having been used for the 
sulphur baths, is employed for the soaking of the hemp, making 
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it easier to manipulate, the great heat of the water allowing 
the hemp to be sufBciently soidced in twenty-four hours, and 
bleaching and rendering glossy the threads. The production 
of hemp in this region has more than doubled since the con- 
struction of the factory. A hectare of hemp gives our peasants 
a cash profit higher than that given by any other cultivation 
of the same area. The concessionaire has exported great 
quantities of spun hemp ; but he has the intention of enlarging 
his factory in order to be able to manufacture different hempen 
articles, chiefly rope. A similar factory has been recently 
founded at Leskovats, in the same part of the country. 

Amongst those industries which rely solely upon the raw 
materials of the cotmtry mention must be made of the timber 
industry, which might weU become very important owing to 
the richness of the country in forests. But this industry 
scarcely exists as ^et, because scarcely anything is done 
towartb the utilization of the forests. A steam saw-mill at 
Belgrade and some other more primitive ones in the provinces 
produce only 200,000 francs' worth of trimmed wood. Thus 
it happens that we import from abroad much of the trimmed 
wood necessary for our building. This industry cannot make 
great development, however, until our forests are felled on a 
large scale cind systematically. The paper industry could also 
be introduced with success, because the constunption and, in 
consequence, the importation of this artide increase un- 
ceasingly ; but as yet no attempts have been made to intro- 
duce this industry mto the cotmtry, although the Government 
would be ready to grant very favourable concessions. 

The metal industry has had much dif&culty to contend with, 
but some years ago there was constructed at Belgrade a fairly 
large metal-working establishment, which received important 
privileges from the State. Here are manufactured chiefly 
agricultural instruments and machines and furniture, for whiot 
are imported half-manufactured materials. But, although 
considerable cictivity has been shown in the manufacture, me 
annual production is far from being sufficient for the needs of 
the country to-day, and it must be remembered that the im- 
portation of metal goods increases every year. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the importance of the 
manufacturing industry is small, judged by the statistics of 
the annual production. It is estimated that the sixty odd 
industrial tmdertakings of any size -vrfiich exist represent only 
motive force of 4,000 horse-power, that they employ about 
4,000 workmen, and that their yearly production of goods does 
not reach 15,000 francs in vahie. We may say that Servia 
is in a transition state in her economic development. Tlie 
country is entering upon the phase of more intensive work. 
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We have abandoned the former idea of exporting the ^atest 
possible quantity of raw materials without considenng the 
great advantage which was to be reaped from utilizing them 
in the country in manufactures. In the future we must \^rk 
with all our force towards the development of all branches of 
industry which promise possibUity of success. This is forced 
upon us by the wealth of our natural resources, and by the 
great variety of the production of our country. Servia, looked 
at from this point of view, is a rich mine in which the work has 
scarcely commenced. In order to successfully accomplish this 
work, two things are necessary for us above all others : a greater 
industrial Tabihty amongst our artisans and workmen, who 
need technical instruction, and more considerable capital. 
Our country does not possess sufficient capital. We must 
therefore seek it abroad. We should take all the necessary 
steps in order to facilitate the introduction of foreign capital 
into our country, where it will find the most profitable employ- 
ment. We must find a large amount of capital on favourable 
terms, first for the building of railways, and then for the regu- 
lation of rivers, the reclamation of marshy lands, the exploitmg 
of forests and mines, the creation of various industrial enter- 
prises, and, in a word, for the founding of the great industrial 
equipment without which our country will never be able to 
fiuly utilize the abundance of its natum wealth. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RURAL CO-OPERATION 

By m. avramovitch 

It must not be forgotten that the society of Servia was, until 
very recently, founded upon the family as a unit, not upon 
the individual. This fact it was which in the past gave great 
force of resistance to the nation, and enabled it to emerge suc- 
cessfully from many and terrible trials. But modem ideas led 
gradually to the dissolution of the family as an economic unit, 
although it still remains one for other ^ings, and there arose 
the great question as to what should take its place. It is for 
this reason that co-operation was introduced, and it was hoped 
that the agricultut^ classes would avail themselves of this 
modem substitute, and so maintain all the best ideas of the 
family system while freeing themselves from its bide-boimd 
limitations. The co-operative idea was adopted with avidity 
in the country, and the great and increasing success which it 
has attained in the agricultural population, who form more 
than 80 per cent, of the nation, is very encouraging. The 
fact that the co-operative movement has not succeeded so well 
in the towns only goes to prove that the inhabitants of the Ser- 
vian towns have aheady lost many of the best of the old Servian 
ideas of family and united action. The town co-operatives are 
dealt with first, however, in order to be chronologically accurate. 
It was not before 1870 that co-operative societies for the 
production of the small artisans came into being in Servia, 
at first in Belgrade, then in other towns of the interior. They 
were small productive associations, in which the small artisans 
generally played the principal part. Naturally, the work was 
done on a small scale, as in private establishments, without the 
employment of large machines. When the members of the 
society themselves could not satisfy the demand, they employed 
workmen, who were placed under the conditions prevailing in 
the establishment. Under sudi conditions it was inevitable 
that ^eat technical development could not be reached, and the 
assouations naturally feU far slurt of showing satisfactory 
267 
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results, even as regards the profits for their members. There 
already Existed at that time similar societies for the majority 
oi larger trades — carpenters, tailors, manufacturers of Opanques 
{a shoe worn by the peasants), smiths, etc. — in all, some twenty, 
scattered over the country ; but as new societies came into 
being the old ones disappeared. 

To-day there are in the towns scarcely two or three co- 
operative societies for the small artisans. This is easOy ex- 
plained, because it was very difficult to bring together the small 
artisans, and to place them under discipline ; a^, there was a 
lack of sufFicient capital. Besides this, the producer has never 
yet shown himself a good salesman, and those results which 
have been obtained by the English co-operative associations, 
with their wholesale societies and with their large production, 
are the best proof that this system cannot be founded merely 
upon a union of producers, and that the only means of establish- 
ing this system is to centralize and organize the consuming 
forces of the mass of the people ; it is the case of a river which 
may be made navigable and useful by bringing into it the water 
of brooks and little rivers which by themselves are of no 
importance. In Servia it may be said that it is the artisans 
themselves who have abandoned the idea of associating them- 
selves as producers. Nevertheless, they still appeEU* to mterest 
themselves with the question as to how they may benefit 
each other by associating themselves for the purchase of tools 
and necessary materials. But as this is a limited field, because 
the nmnber of artisans is veiy small, it appears certain that 
this question will sooner or later disappear without liaving 
obtained a favourable solution. It is true that such an institu- 
tion has existed for the carpenters, but after two or three years 
the co-operative form was abandoned in favour of a limited 
company, which works for gain, quite contrary to the prin- 
ciples of co-operative societies, according to which the members 
are considered, not as capitalists, but as consumers. Side by 
side with these artisan associations the idea of co-operative 
associations for supply sprang into being, although at first in a 
fairly indefinite form. There was even a time when it was 
thought that the consumers should be forced to combine, and 
that the communes should place themsdves at the head of the 
movement and work towards that end. About 1870 a co-opera- 
tive supply association came into being, which, however, miser- 
ably failed after two or three years' existence. Ten years later 
a second was started, with the same result. About 1890 two 
or three societies of the same nature were created, but with no 
better success. Three years ago a co-operative society of 
su{mly was founded in Belgrade on the principle of Rochdale, 
ana to-day it possesses two shops and meets with fair success. 
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There exist in the towns of Servia to-day some hundred credit 
institutions, which adopt very readily the name of Zadniga 
(coHDperative), but in reality they do business with everybody, 
and their object is to secure the highest possible dividend. 
The first of these ' co-operatives ' was founded in i88z at 
Belgrade, and is considered to-day as the most important 
amongst them all. But there is nothing which resembles such 
associations as ' Schultze-Delitz Vorschussvereine ' or the 
' Banche Popolaii de Luzzati.' They are only capitalist insti- 
tutions lendmg money at interest in order to draw the greatest 
profit possible. 

The failure of co-operation in the towns makes all the more 
remarkable the success in the country districts. The family 
disappears, the Zadruga becomes more and more indefinite, 
but the Servian peasants have found in the co-operative idea a 
worthy successor. 

Agricultural co-^>erative societies came much later than the 
town attempts. The first agricultural co-operative society in 
Servia was founded in 1894 m the village of Vranovo, not far 
from Smederevo. Nothing had been prepared by the Govern- 
ment for this, and the society was only founded by mutual 
agreement, as is usual in the absence of a special law when 
several people wish to associate themselves, or have the inten- 
tion of undertaking some business in common. It was only five 
years later (in 1899), when there already existed 100 such asso- 
dations, and it was evident that co-operation was bound to take 
great developments, that a law was made to settle the basis upon 
which these societies were allowed to be formed and developed. 

There exist many sorts of co-operative societies in Servia : 
agricultural co-operative societies of credit ; agricultural co- 
operative societies for the purchase of necessities ; agricultural 
co-operative societies for the purchase and common use of agri- 
cultural machines ; co-operative societies for supply ; agricul- 
tural societies for the preparation of agricultural products 
(such as milk, grapes, fruit). 

The co-operative societies for credit are founded upon the 
principles of Raifteisen ; they have no other capital save their 
reserve fund. The members are liable for the obl^ations 
of the association. The association covers the territory of a 
village, or at most that of a rural commune. The members 
of the society are bound to live an exceptional life. Loans 
are only granted for productive objects, which must be specified 
in advance ; the emplojonent of the loan is controlled. The 
Board of Direction receives no salary ; only the secretary 
may receive a small gratuity, but this is rare, the majority 
fulfilling their duties gratuitously. As there are neither 
expenses nor special mnds, there is no division of profits 
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made. The association is principally occupied in procuring 
for the members cheap credit ; as a result, all the benefits of 
the association come to those who make use of that credit. 
At the end of 1903 there existed 359 associations of this nature, 
of which 295 issued reports ; these 205 associations included 
14,139 members, who were divided as follows, according 
to tteir occupation : Agriculturalists, 13,258 ; artisans, 270 ; 
doctors, professors, and others, 219 ; teachers, 233 ; and priests, 
149. There were 14,090 men and 39 women, of w4iom 7,475 
could read and write, and 6,664 were illiterate. In 1903 tne 
monetary transactions reached ^e simi of 3,542,077 francs; in 
1902 the sura was 2,907,411 francs. In the former year 9,307 
loans were made, amounting to 790,815 francs ; 7,483 were 
repaid, which amounted to 626,043; at the end of the yciir 
there remained 9,741 loans, representing a value of 716,111 
francs. Of this number there were only 91 loans of a value 
of 5,162 francs, which were not in order — that is to say, which 
had passed the time of repayment. The loans made in 1903 
were distributed as follows : The purchase of beasts of burden, 
2,147 loans, 231,044 francs ; animals, 1,596 loans, 132,830 
francs ; agricultural implements, 541 loans, 35,427 francs ; 
grain for sewing, ago loans, 12,027 francs ; forage, 1,709 loans, 
116,770 francs ; development of land, 372 loans, 31,343 francs ; 
planting of vines and fruit-trees, 334 loans, 24,268 francs ; 
construction and repair of buildings, 539 loans, 52,645 francs ; 
purchase of land, 264 loans, 26,362 francs ; payment of debts, 
551 loans, 59,005 francs ; payment of taxes, 589 loans, 37,142 
francs; medicmes and other necessities, 375 loans, 31,047 francs. 
Each association, also, possesses its savings banks, for adults 
as well as for children. Adults may deposit up to a,ooo 
francs on each book, and the children make deposits of five 
centimes on special cards of one franc. For the members of 
the society there exists a special branch known as the Permanent 
Savings Bank, which is composed as follows : Each member 
deposits one franc per month during five years. At the end 
of this time the money deposited is returned with interest, 
but most frequently it remains in the co-operative society. 
If the money is returned, the members recommence their 
deposits for a new period of five years. In case of death the 
money is paid to the heirs at the end of the same year. If the 
member cnanges his place of residence, or if he ceases to be a 
member of the co-operative society, the money is paid to him the 
same year. At the end of 1903 these 295 co-operative agricul- 
tural associations of credit possessed 187,951 francs of per- 
manent investment, and 203,648 francs of or^nary investment 
and children's investments, making a total of 391,599 francs. 
But the associations cannot always supply the requests for 
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money, and, despite the fact that in addition to the funds 
placed out at interest they had 56,976 francs of reserve funds, 
It was necessary for them to make special loans. These loans 
are made at the Central Caisse of agricultural co-operative 
societies, which includes all such societies in Servia. In IQ03 
the sum of 201,312 francs was borrowed from this institution 
at 5 per cent., the local association lending the money at 
7 per cent. In 1903 the cooperative societies obtained a 
profit of 87,955 francs, vrbUe their expenses amounted to 
83,944 francs. 

tne agricultural co-operative societies for the purchase of 
necessary materials, as well as all the others, are founded upon 
the general principles of associations — that is to say, they are 
created for the benefit of the members with the object of 
procuring them purchases at a low price ; they have no re- 
semblance to the Raiffeisen or Schulze-Dditz system. Nearly 
all the associations for credit also interest thenuelves in these 
affairs, and as the statistics include both, it is better to give 
the total figures, without considering whether they belong to 
private co-operative societies or to co-operative societies for 
credit. Hiese societies botight in 1903 beasts of burden 
\^ued at 23r,044 francs ; other animals, 132,830 francs ; 
agricultural machines, 55,427 francs ; grain of the b^t quality, 
12,027 francs ; forage, 116,770 francs ; sulphate of copper, 
18,123 francs ; iron wire, 877 francs ; various goods, 2,712 francs ; 
in all, a total of 549,813 francs, as compared to an outlay in 
1902 of 368,158 francs. 

The agricultural co-operative societies for the purchase 
and common use of up-to-date agricultural machinery began 
to develop about i8g6 ; by the end of 1903 there were as 
many as 122. The members do not pay any money, but are 
directly responsible for the liabilities of the association. In 
virtue of this guarantee the society receives on credit from the 
Central Caisse of the AgricuItuXEU Co-operative Societies the 
necessary machines, and places them at the disposal of the 
members in return for a tax fixed by the society. Tliis tax 
is paid in kind, and the receipts at the end of the year are 
divided in the proportion of three-quarters for the repayment 
of the debt of the society, and one-quarter as a reserve fund 
for the repairs of the machines. In this way the poorest 
peasant is able to benefit by all the most recent agricultural 
machinery by paying a very small tax. This has contributed 
very much to the purchase of large agricultural machines, and 
has been of great assistance to the agriculture of the country. 
The societies p(»sess their sowing-machine, their reaping- 
machine, thresning-machine, etc., representing a value of 
more than 300,000 uancs. In seven or eight years the societies 
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have reduced their debt to 66,763 francs, without taking into 
acconnt the new machines bought and the reserve fund of 
7,801 francs. This result has been achieved without ca^ 
payment, thanks to the wise oiganization of credit. 

Co-operative societies for supply have existed for four years 
in the villages. At the end of 1903 there were 49 such. 
Darine that year they bought various provisions at a iralue of 
62,776 francs. These societies are only in their early days, 
and suffer much from competition with wholesale and retail 
merchants. It is to be hoped that soon they will play a greater 
rfile for the consolidation of the consimiers of the country, and 
that they will also contribute to the development of modem 
domestic industries upon the basis of co-operation. Much 
work is being done in this direction in awakening on the one 
side the interest of the consumer, and on the other by increasing 
the ntunber and importance of the co-operative societies for 
supjdy. It is therefore to be hoped that in the future they will 
afford a solid foundation for the creation of modem industries 
in the country. These societies are constructed on the prin- 
ciple of Rochdale : they do not furnish provisbns save to their 
members, there is no credit, and all provisions are paid for in 
cash. The prices are the same as in the market, only at the 
end of the year the profits realized are distributed amongst 
the members in proportion to their purchases. Co-operatJve 
cellars and co-operative dairies exist m Servia to the number 
of two and seven respectively. One of these latter sells milk at 
Belgrade, and the others produce butter and cheese. As all 
these societies are of recent foundation it is unnecessary to 
discuss the results obtained. Nevertheless, every agricul- 
turalist may well expect serious progress in this direcrion, since 
Servia is a country essentially fitted for the cultivation of 
fruit-trees and for the raising of cattle. The Government 
statistics, although not too exact, nevertheless show the marked 
increase of these two items of national economy, and as a result 
a reduction of the area of land devoted to the culture of cereals. 
Attempts for co-operative sale have been made on a small scale 
for butter, eggs, honey, lentils, etc., with satisfying results. 

The Servian people have been accustomed from the time 
^ence they lived m tribes to undertake certain large works 
in common. This mutual assistance is known by the name of 
■ Moba ' when human forces are principally employed, and by 
that of ' Sprega ' when it is a question of animals. When an 
agriculturalist with the resoiux:es at his disposal (his wiie, bis 
children, and himself) can n ot finish the harvest in time, his 
neighbours come to his assistance. It is the same when, with his 
own cattle, he is not able to plough his field cart or h^ harvest : 
his neighbours come with their Masts and their carts and help 
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him. It is understood that he in his turn will assist his neigh- 
boors in a similar case. Whoever should fail in this respect 
would be ostracized by the entire village, because such dere- 
lictions from the usages and from the national traditioo are 
judged much more severely than any other crime. In the 
present-day operative societies these old customs are minutdy 
observed. The members consider it a duty to reply to the 
requests and to the appeals of theirj comrades when these have 
need of assistance. It is with the assistance of their neighbours 
that the members plough, sow, reap, thresh, and cart wheat, 
dig wells in the ^ages, and even construct houses. This 
peculiarity plays a great r61e in the co-operative movement in 
Servia, even although modern co-operation demands other 
means tha^ those at the disposal of the Servian peasant. 

About thirty of these co-operative societies own co-operative 
granaries. The object is to come to the assistance of agricul- 
turalists who have been deprived by a bad year of means of 
livelihood or of grain for sowing. It is evident that everyone 
must repay later that which has been advanced to him, ad<ting 
even a little for the service. However, if the time of the 
succeeding harvest arrive without there having been need of 
distributing the stored grain, the society sells it and distributes 
the result among the members, after deducting the expenses, 
which are extremely small. This method of participation is very 
advantageous to the peasants, because it is more easy for them 
to pay in kind than in money. Perhaps in time these small 
institutions will develop more and more, and will become real 
co-operative centres for grain ; but for that it is necessary that 
the Government should interest itself, and, following the 
example of Germany and Austria, should construct the neces- 
sary buildings near to the railways and to the Rivers Save 
and Danube. At present the number of members partici- 
pating in the granaries is very limited, scarcely reachmg the 
number of a thousand, and their deposits not exceeding 
150,000 kilogrammes in the best years. About twenty agri- 
cultural societies possess a fund for the assistance of their 
members in case of sickness or of death, resembling in this 
the societies of mutual benefit. About 1,500 members par- 
ticipate in this, but the total of the fund only reaches some 
thousands of francs. There exists also a law on the societies 
of mutual benefit, in consequence of which 150 societies were 
founded, prindpally in the towns. 

Further, each agricultural co-operative society has its 
tribunal, that the people have called for a long time the 
' Conseil des Prud hommes/ «4iich arranges au conflicts 
between members. The conflicts between the societies are 
adjusted by the Administrative Council of the General Union. 

18 
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Conflicts between the societies and the General Union, if such 
ham>en, come before the Congress of the Society, which decides 
finally. The Conseil des Prud'hommes is composed of three 
members, one elected by each of the two disputing parties, 
and the third by the two members thus chosen. If they cannot 
agree upon the choice of the third, this latter is nominated by 
the president of the society. If the dispute happens to lie 
between the president and any member, the third member 
of the Council shall be nominated by the president of the 
Council of Su^ve^ll^oace. The Conseil des Pmd'hommes thus 
elected chooses one of the three members as president, and 
gives its judgment according to its beliefe. The decisions 
are without appeal. In 1902, in forty a^cultuial societies. 
103 cases have thus been brought to a conclusion by this 
Council ; in 1903, in twenty-seven societies, it concluded 
61 cases. These cases generjuly deal with roads, with neigh- 
bouring lands, and with damage caused by beasts, etc. Since 
the majority of the serious cases in the villages arise from small 
quarrels, the importance of such an institution cannot be over- 
estimated, since it arranges everything on a friendly basis, 
saving time, and, above all, economizing expense. 

There remain to be mentioned the central institutions — 
the General Union and the Central Caisse of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies of Servia, which form, together 
with the agricultural co-operative societies, all the co- 
operative organization. The Central Caisse of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies was founded at the end of 1899. 
It is founded by shares. Each agricultural co-operative 
society in Servia, and the district unions, as well as the 
honorary members and correspondents of the General Union, 
may become members. Each member must take at least 
one share, of which the price is 100 francs, payable in five 
years — 20 francs annually. Nobody may take more than one 
hundred shares. Each member is liable for the liabilities of the 
society for ten times the value of his shares. There is no 
distribution of profits ; there is only distributed each year 
upon the holding|s of the members an interest determined by 
the general meeting. The net profit is paid into the reserve 
fund, which cannot be divided. The society has an Adminis- 
trative Council and a Council of Surveillance, chosen by the 
general meeting for five years. The employ^ are chosen by 
the Administrative Cotmol. A general meeting is called each 
year, and each member has only one vote. This does not at 
all depend upon the number of his shares. At the end of 
1903 there ,were 315 members, having 622 shares. The total 
expenses were 53,431 francs. 

The Central Co-operative Caisse has as its objects : To make 
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loans to agricultural cooperative societies ; to supply them 
with agricultural machines, grain for sowing, cattle, raw 
materi^ for manufacture, etc., and with articles of con- 
sumption, such as salt, petroleum, oil, etc. ; to sell for the 
benefit of its members the agricultural products and products 
mianufactured by themselves ; to take charge of, at interest, 
the saving of its members, as well as those of non-members. 

The soaety works with its own money ; but since its capital 
is too small, the Government also assists it. According to 
the Law of 1897, the Government is obliged to give to the 
Central Caisse of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies a 
quarter of the profits of the loterie d classe, and according 
to a Law of 1899, the Public Treasury pays annually a sum of 
50,000 francs to this Caisse. The same law also specifies the 
uses of this sura. Should the Central Co-operative Caisse 
disappear, the money must be returned to the donors. The 
Caisse has received up to the present a sum of 700,000 francs, 
of which five-sixths came from the lottery and one-sixth from 
the Treasury. The Central Caisse of the Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies lends annually 400,000 francs ; buys 70,000 
to 80,000 francs' worth of agricultural msichines, 50,000 
francs' worth of grain, sulphate of copper, etc., for the co- 
operative societies, which has had as a result the reduction of 
the price of almost all these articles. Thus a small cart which 
used to cost yx francs in Belgrade costs now 50 francs ; a 
Dutch reaper used to cost about 800 francs, and now 
the Central Caisse obtains it directly from Holland for 550 
francs, dehvered in Belgrade. The same is true of all the 
other agricultural machines bought by the Central Caisse. 

Ail Sie agricultural co-operative societies, the depart- 
mental unions, and the Central Caisse, form the General Union 
of the agricultural co-operative socieries, which has for its object 
the moral representation of all the co-operative societies, the 
defence of their interests, the creation of new societies, and 
the direction and control of those i^ch already exist. The 
control and the instructions necessan' are given to the societies 
and to the members hy the General Union, first by means of 
its magazine, Rural Co-operaHon, appearing twice monthly, 
then by means of its inspectors, and, finally, by lectures, 
given up to the present in forty-five places m Servia. For 
the revision and the inspection of the societies the General 
Union employs three inspectors, who inspect about 300 
societies yearly. The number of inspectors has been increased 
to five, which will allow of the examination of the affairs of 
all the societies at least once a year.' It must not be forgotten 
that there exist in Servia more than 500 agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies, and about 250 branches. The expenses of ad- 
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ministratioii of the General Union are covered by pa3rment5 from 
the agiicultural co-operative societies. According to a decision 
of the Congress, each society pays annually in this way 15 per 
cent, of its profits. Also there are some revenues from sub- 
scriptions to the co-operative mazagine advertisements ; and 
if aU these sources do not produce a sufficient sum, the Central 
Caisse pays the difference out of its profits. An Administra- 
tive Council, composed of eight members, is at the head of 
the General Union. These are elected by the Congress for 
five yeais, and chosen amongst the honorary members or 
correspondents who live in Belgnide. 

The Congress is called together each year in a different place. 
Up to the present there have been nine. The report, the 
speeches, and the resolutions are published in a special volume. 
Nine sudi volumes, dealing with the work done at each Con- 
gress, have appeared, and the tenth is in preparation. Who- 
ever interests himself in agricultural questions will find in 
these books much interesting material. It is not too much 
to say that all questions touching upon agriculture have been 
discussed in these CoiLgresses. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MINES AND MINERALS 

Bt dr. dim. J. ANTULA 
Dirtetvr tf Ik* AHmitg D^artmtmt 

The working of the mineral resources of Servia dates from 
the most ancient times. To judge from the archsolo^cal 
remains fotind in the old mercury mines of Avala, near Bel- 
grade, it would seem that these have been worked from as far 
back as the Neolithic Age. There are many traces to be 
foond of Roman workings and debris heaps, which testify to 
a large development of the mining industry in Servia in ancient 
times. Thus, at Kucajma, in the department of Pojarevats, 
there have been discovered a great number of shafts which 
descended to 80 metres below the surface of the valley. In 
the north-east of the country, and especially in the basins of 
the Pek and the Forecka, many remains are found which show 
vriiat large dimensions the ancient installations for the washing 
of gold in the alluvial sand of the river must have obtained. 
The numerous ruins, coins, tools, and other objects which have 
been found in great quantities, and especially complete series 
of remains of ancient prospects and galleries in the andesitic 
massif of the Timok, and m the mountains of Kopaonik and 
Rudnik, show conclusively that in the Roman tunes much 
work was done in these regions for the working of the mineral 
deposits. After the fall of the Roman Empire the mining 
industry disappeared, according to history, and was only 
restored in the 13th century, at the time of the Nemanya. It 
was especially at the opening of the 14th century that the 
indiist^ attained a great development. The mines were the 
principal source of wealth of the andent Servian State of the 
Middle Ages. With the Turkish invasion the mining industry in 
Servia, as also in the neighbouring countries, began to diminish 
rapidly. Only the iron mdustry on a very small scale was con- 
tinned in one or two places of the meridional region (Kopaonik, 
Plassina). During the Austrian occupation in 1718 the mining 
work recommencMi, after an interruption of three hundred 
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years, but came to an end again in 1738. With the restoration 
of the actual Servian State at the conmiencement of the 
iQth century mining works were recommenced at many points. 
Tney have not yet reached the devdopment w^ch they 
formerly had, but there is every reason to hope for a prosperous 
future for the mining industry, both because of the vanety of 
the mineral deposits, the numerous facilities allowed 1^ the 
Mining Law, and especially the keen interest that has been 
awakened recently by the favourable results obtained by the 
prospecting work among the copper, gold, and coal deposits. _ 

Until a few years ago all that was known about gold m Servia 
was that secondsi:^ formations existed in the diluvial and 
alluvial deposits of the Timok, of the Pek, and of almost all 
their tributaries. Primary gold formations were only recog- 
nized quite recently. Very satisfactory results have be«i 
given by the prospects, extending over a limited period, and 
conducted wifli very primitive means. It has been possible 
to distinguish three very different types leading to these 
primary formations. 

1. Gold in Quartz Veins in CrystaUine and Granitic Ground. — 
Such formation has been found in the crystalUne massif of the 
department of Kraina, and work has been bt«un at various 
places, especially between Neresnitsa and Maidanpek. There 
exist two mining concessions in this region, besides several 
prospecting rights. One concession was given to the Servian 
Dredging and Mining Sjmdicate, Limited, in Neresnitsa, in 
1903, extending over 7,500 hectares, and the other to 
M. Georges Weifert and Felix Hofmann at Blagoyenkamen, 
in 1902 (the St. Barbe concession), covering 410 hectares. 
All other works which have been undertaken are so far of a 
prospecting nature. They have established the existence of 
numerous quartz veins impregnated with minerals, which follow 
the direction of the meridian. These veins contain sulphates 
of lead, copper, iron, and zinc in varying quantities. Analyses 
show that all these sulphates are more or less auriferous. It 
is noteworthy that these auriferous minerals appear to contain 
more gold in proportion as they contain more galena. Quartz 
veins with auriferous sulphates have been found near Ram, 
on the Danube, near Bela Palanka, in the massif of Krajina, 
and near Stanitchinci, at the foot of the north slope of Kopaonik. 
In the crystalline schists at Vratamitsa, near Zayetchar, similar 
auriferous quartz veins are also found. Auriferous copper 
deposits are to be found in the granite formation of the districts 
of Tanda, Cmajka, and Isvor. 

2. Gold in Quartz Veins occurring in Serpentine and Gabbros 
Rocks. — Gold formations in serpentine rocks are only known 
in the region of Deli-Yovan, where eu« found remains of 
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ancient workings, chiefly upon the western slopes. The most 
important of these workings is that of Rusman-Gindusa, 
which has a length of 8 kuometres. Several parallel veins 
have been discovered in this groond. According to the 
prospecting done, these deposits maintain their general direc- 
tion from north to south, but in certain parts, as in the gal- 
leries of Gindusa, they spread into a great number of small 
veins, so that in these workings the gold deposit gives rather 
the impression of metalliferous veins in the gabbro, which is 
itself very often strongly impregnated with auriferous pyrites. 
It is nevertheless necessary to note that the workings at Rusman 
have shown the continuation of a very well-defined cross-vein 
for a length of 300 metres, and it has been fixed that this vein 
descends at least to 35 metres below the ancient workings. 
In 1901 a concession was granted on this field extending to 
2,500 hectares. The concessionaire has constructed at Rus- 
man an experimental battery of ten stamps for the treatment 
and concentration of auriferous pjrrites. The yield of gold 
in the ore is approximately Q-6 dwts. to the ton. 

3. Auriferous FormaHon *« TrachyHc Ground. — The presence 
of gold in the trachytic rocks has been proved by the alluvial 
washings of the Cma-Reka and its numerous tributaries, which 
flow almost entirely through the andesitic massif of the Timok. 
Besides this, gold is found in washing the mineral ddbris 
coming from the ancient workings in the villages of Bor, 
Brestovatchka Banja, Zlot, etc. It is interesting to note that 
gold, or, rather, traces of gold, have been found in the 
andesitic rocks themselves, which are more or less heavily 
impregnated with pyrites. This shows that the andesitic 
massif of the Timok contains gold deposits whose nature 
recalls very much the gold deposits of Hungary, but of which 
it has not yet been possible to ascertain the importance. The 
extent of the ancient workings in this eruptive massif, how- 
ever, shows that it would be worth while to make more detailed 
prospects. In the west there have recently been found quartz 
veins in the argil-schists and in the oldest phyllades. It would 
therefore not be at all surprising if future research brings to 
light auriferous deposits similar to those of Bosnia. 

Secondary auriferous deposits have been discovered in the 
alluvials of the Pek and its tributaries, in the valley of the 
Mlava, in the basins of the Poretchka and the Timok, and in 
the vallejrs of the Plavnitsa and of the Jassenitsa, in Eastern 
Servia. There have also recently been discovered auriferous 
alluvials in Southern Servia, at the base of Kopaonik, at 
Stanitchinci, Poppina, etc. With regard to these auriferous 
alluvials, it may be said that while gold has been found by 
washing, no systematic research has been mad^ save in the 
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valley of the Pek, on the concession of the Servian Drei^ing 
and Mining Syndicate, and in the valley of the Bela Reka, 
upon the prospecting concession of M. Weifert. Investiga- 
tions of the aliuvials in the valley of Pek show that these 
contain a workable quantity of gold ; on an average one franc's 
worth of gold is found in each cubic metre of sand. The gold 
is found to a depth of 5 to 6 metres, which is very suitable for 
washing. In the valley of the Pek the area which has been 
investigated will suf&ce for working during twenty-five years 
by four dredges, vMch treat about 3.000 cubic metres of sand 

Kr day. According to the availaUe information, the Servian 
edging Syndicate had already two dredgers working at the 
b^iiming of 1905, which had produced 92 kHogrEunmes of 
goM. During that year two more modem dredgers arrived 
and began work. The cost of the extraction of tiie gold has 
been reduced to 30 centimes per cubic metre, and it may 
therefore be concluded that these workings will give satis- 
factory results. The prospects made in the valley of the 
Bela Reka have also shown that the aliuvials of this river 
contain a very considerable quantity of gold. Here also the 
gol4 is found to a depth suitable for dredging, and is found 
over a sufficient area. Dredgers suitable for the washing of/ 
gold were also set to work in 1905 in this valley. In view of 
the very considerable extent of auriferous aliuvials, and of 
the importance of the old working, which existed for the object 
of wasning gold in the North-East of Servia, the Government 
began in 1905 surveys and investigations in the river aliuvials 
of the basins of the Poretchka and the Timok. 

There exist very considerable mercury deposits in Servia. 
Cinnabar is found at Avala, near Bdgrade, and in the villages 
of Brajici, Bar, and Oonja Treshnica. The mercury deposits 
at Avala were the first to attract attention. Durii^ a certain 

Sriod work was carried on with considerable success, but 
:er all the work was abandoned, owing to the lack of sufficient 
capital to continue the researches. The mercury ore, together 
with metallic mercury, baryte, and pyrites, are found at 
Avala in a porous quartz whidi is found in the serpentines 
of this mountain both in irregular masses and in extensive 
vans. During the period from 1885 to 1891 7,796 tons of 
mercury ore were treated, containing on an average 1*416 per 
cent, of mercury, which produced 79*823 kilogrammes of 
mercury. The other mercury deposits have not yet been 
seriously studied. We must, however,' mention that at 
Koprivnitsa, in the department of Krajina, pure cinnabar, in 
various -sized grains, has been found in washing alluvial 
deposits of the small River Kortar, but the primary deposit 
has not yet been discovered. 
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Lead deposits are very frequently found throughout the 
country, and some of these deposits contain also a certain 
quantity of ^ver and gold. They are generally found in 
the mesozoic calcaires, and especially the eruptive trachytic 
rocks of recent date, or in irregular masses found in the fissures 
of the calcaires. But their orinn always depends upon the 
eruptive rock in the vicinity. Deposits of lead ore have also 
been found in the old workings at the contact of micro- 
granulites with phyllades of the nigher series of the crystalline 
schist. Lead-bearing ores are to be found practically every- 
where in Servia, but there are several important centres, 
iji^ch we will study separately. These are those of Podrinje, 
Avala, Kosmaj, Rudnik, Kopaonik, Ruplje, and Kucajna. 

At Podrinje the lead ores nave t«en worked continually for 
centuries. In many places lead deposits and places of ancient 
workings exist, but only a few of the deposits seem likely to be 
worthy of sjratematic working, according to the investigation 
made by the Servian Government. The deposits of Podrinje 
are worked by the State. The centre of these workings is the 
mountain of Krupanj, lying 63 kilometres from the landing- 
. stage at Shabats, on the Save. Works have been erected 
for smelting lead and antimony. It is in these works that the 
leeid ore from Postenje is also treated, and where all the lead 
and antimony ore of the surrounding region will be smelted 
(such are the lead ores of Zavlaka and the antimony ores of 
Kostajinikand Zayetchar). The most important deposits are 
Postenje, at a distance of 15 kilometres from Krupanj. The 
leadiferous ore is found in the calcaire, near the serpentine 
massifs, in a vein varying in width from a few centimetres to 
2 metres. Occasionally large cavities occur, often hlled with 
very rich ore. The ore is composed of lead carbonate, with 
some remains of primordial galena. The ore is very easily 
smelted, and ^ves an average of 55 to 65 per cent, of lead. 
There axe also important deposits at Sdanats, not far from the 
Drina. Here some veins of mixed minerals (galena, chalco- 
pyrite, blende, iron pynte, in quartz and in calcitel are found 
beside the andesitic rocks and in the crystallophyllin schists. 
The ore contains, in addition to lead and zinc, from o-oa to 
0-237 P*!" ceil*- of silver in the pure lead. There are also at 
Po&nje a great number of places where similar mixed sulphate 
deposits have been found, but the value of these has not been 
determined. From 1874 to igoo work has been carried on, 
with few interruptions, due to the sums available in the state 
budget, and in all 1,548 tons of lead have been extracted. 

At Avala there are found many traces of Roman workings, 
and others of more recent date. Ruins, galleries, shafts, and 
debris prove the importance of the old workings upon the 
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mountain and its slopes. Lead ore has been found at Ljuta 
Strana, in the Valley of Tapavac, 7 kilometres from the 
station of Ripanj. A concession of 480 hectares was given 
here to a M. Odenthal in 1903. Veins have been found at the 
contact of cretacic calcaire and rhyolites ; these veins have been 
followed to a depth of 120 metres below the lowest gallery. 
The composition of the veins is mixed, being composed princi- 

Eally of ealena, allied with blende, pyrite, and calcopyrite. 
ilver-lead deposits are also found in similar geological forma- 
tions at Zuce and on the Crveni Breg, near Avala. At this 
latter place the French company Soa^t^ des Valeurs Indos- 
trielles et Mini^es obtained a concession of 400 hectares in 
1901. Several veins of rhjrolites well defined are to be seen, 
and these have a general direction from east to west. They 
are plainly indicated by the ancient workings, and it is not rare 
to be able to follow veins over a considerable area by the out- 
crops. The deposits themselves are closely related to these 
rhyolitic veins, being found either in them or at their point of 
contact with schists and calcaires. The composition of these 
metallic veins resembles closely the ore of Ljuta Strana, but 
with a greater proportion of silver, amounting to from 0-183 
to 0-4308 per cent. It is necessan' to remark that quite a chain 
of siimlar deposits leads from Avala towards the south via 
Kosmaj, Rudnik, and the valley of the Ibir to Kopaonik. 

At Rudnik there is a mining-field well known in ancient times, 
and where copper, lead, silver, and gold were extracted. This 
is proved by the many remains left of the bid workings. The 
mixed sulphate ores predominate at Rudnik, which are found 
at the contact of the microgranulites with ihe cretacic calcaires 
and grte. Two concessions amounting to 4,530 hectares were 
given in 1894 to M, Mihailovitch, a former Director of the 
Mining Section. The work done has established important 
mixed deposits, and more detailed experiments have been tmder- 
taken with regard to the concentration of the ore. 

The mountain of Kopaonik and its mountainous district near 
the southern frontier of Servia abound in mineral deposits, 
but these have not been very closely studied. Lead deports 
and old workings have been found in many localities. Quartz 
veins are osually found filled with galena and other sulphates 
in the old schists or in the calcaire near the trachytic rocks. 
According to the analyses which have been made, the majority 
of the galenas are remarkable for a large quantity of silver. 

In the district of the village of Ruplje there are found veins 
at the contact of the microgranulites and the mica-schists. 
Generally these contain galena, but sometimes blende and py- 
rites predominate. These ores contain a lai^ percentage of 
silver, although this is variable. It may, however, be estimated 
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at from 0-3 to 0-4 per cent, in the lead. A concession of 800 
hectares (Djurina Sreca) has been granted to M. Weifert and 
to the French Sod6tfi Industrielle et Meta]lurgi(iue. 

The workings of the lead deposits of Kucaina go back to 
a very distant past. The old miners apparently knew how to 
work the rich lead ore and leave the poor ore contcuning much 
pyrite and blende. They also ignored all the galena, which 
was worked by the owner of the mines from 1864 to i^W- 
The mining-field extends to about 4 square kilometres. Tlie 
deposits occur very rarely in regular veins, but generally in 
lenticular masses in fissures of difierent forms and directions. 
These fissures filled with ore are generally found at the contact 
of the cretacic calcaire and the andesitic quartz, or between the 
calcaires and a tufaceous brache, or even in the calcaires them- 
selves. With regard to the composition of these ores, the lead, 
iron, and zinc smphates predominate, as well as the products 
of their decomposition — cerussite, limonite, and galmei. It is 
remarkable that gold and silver are contained m the ore in 
great proportions. From the results of the smelting work, it 
IS seen that 1,081 tons of mineral ore were treated in eight 
years, which produced 265 tons of lead, 62-5 kilogrammes of 
gold, and 1,052 kilogrammes of silver. The quantity of gold 
varied very much — from 6 to 650 grammes per ton of ore ; with 
relation to the quantity of ore treated, the average of gold 
amounted to57graiiimes per ton of ore. The averse per centage 
of silver was o-iia, or 455 grammes per 100 kilogrammes of 
lead. It may be said that, compared with other lead ores in 
Servia, those of Kucajna are the richest in gold and silver, and 
this wealth increases in proportion as the ore contains more 
pyrites and blendes. These deposits of i6o hectares were 
granted in 1863 to M. Hofmann. 

Snc ores are usually found in connection with galena, 
pyrite, and calcopyrite in many primary deposits, of which the 
most noted are those of Kucajna, Zavlaka, and the mountains 
of Rudnik. The galmei deposits of Kucajna have the nature of 
decomposed deposits. The galmei fills figures of various forms 
and directions ; it is also found in the form of incrustations on 
the decomposed surface of metallic sulphates. The galmei is 
often pure, and contains from 50 to 55 per cent, of zinc, and is 
usually found in masses, in grains, and together with limonite. 
During three years from i8gi, 291 tons of zinc ore were treated 
here, with a yield of 121 tons of zinc, which gives an average 
percentile of zinc of 41-5 in the ore. These zinc deposits were 
granted in i86a to M. Hofmann. 

Zinc ore is found in many parts of the mountains of Rudnik, 
occurring together with lead deposits. These generally take 
the form of metal sulphates containing 10 to 30 per cent, of 
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zinc. Similar deposits of zinc are also found in many places 
between the villages of Zavlaka and Srpulja in the form of 
irregular masses, in the triassic calcaire, and in proximily to 
outcrops of trachyte. The proportion of zinc varies from 
^4 to 56 per cent. It is interesting to notice that cinnabar in 
the form of thin incrustations is found together with the galmei 
ore of Zavlaka. 

Copper deposits are found in Servia, especially beside 
serpOTtines, in the shape of lenticular masses of caJcopyrite 
and iron pyrite, together with mineral oxides. Copper deposits 
are also often found in association with other minerals m the 
■trachytic rocks, or at the contact of these rocks with the 
calcaire or with the crystalline schist. They also occur in the 
red grte in the form of copper impregnation. We will now 
deal with the mines being worked and the deposits which are 
workable. Copper ore is found in the whole of the serpentine 
massif forming the mountsiins of Suvobor, Maljen, Bukoyi, 
and part of the northern base of Povlen, in the department of 
Valjevo, These generally occur at the periphery of the serpen- 
tine massif beside cretacic calcaires. There is also a series 
of copper deposits to the north-east of Povlen. Two of these 
deposits have been opened up, at Rebelj, and on the Vis Moun- 
tam in the village of Brezovitsa. To the south-east of these 
deposits, in similar conditions, there are another two near the 
village of Radanovd. All these deposits have the form of 
lenticular masses, but because of their constant direction from 
the south-east to the north-west they present many of the 
characteristics of veins. They contain sulphates and oxides 
of minerals with a veirying proportion of copper. At the 
mine of Rebelj, in 1903, 3,820 tons of copper ore were treated 
and 151 tons of black copper obtained — tnat is to say, 3-5 per 
cent, of copper. Similar copper deposits have been found in 
neighbouring villages, but have not been worked. In the 
calcaire at its contact with the serpentine irregular masses of 
cuprite and of chalsoine have been found in the village of 
Planinitsa, and there are often masses of native copper weighing 
from 100 to 150 kilogrammes. All the work which has been 
done as yet is in the nature of research, although the analysis 
of the various specimens has shown that they contain a very 
good average of copper. On the high land of the department 
of TchatchsJc there appear copper ores in the serpentine rocks, 
and here are found many ancient workings and old heaps of 
debris. To the east of Kniajevats there occur in the gabbro 
rocks veins of quartz with calcopyrite, iron pyrite, and bismuth, 
which «ve favourable results from analysis. The mineral area 
of Hajdanpek is marked by the outcrops of andesite, and by 
chapeatuc de fer. It stretdies from north to south for more 
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than 4 kilometres, and its greatest width is about 600 metres, 
The deposits appear in the ioTra of irregular masses and brokoi 
veins, and also in the form of impregnations, which occur at 
the contact of the andesite with the calcaires and the crj^talUne 
schists, or in the andesite itself, transformed by propylitization. 
The numerous ancient galleries and masses of debris show to 
what an extent the ancient workings of Majdanpek extended. 
It was certainly worked in the time of the Romans, and es- 
pecially in the time of the medieval Servian State before the 
Turkish invasion. Documents which are in the archives of 
the mines of Oravitsa show that the work in the mines of 
Hajdanpek commenced again during the Austrian occupation, 
that the production of copper was very considerable at that 
time, and that the ore contamed an average of 8 to 10 per cent. 
of copper. Many authorities who later studied the deposits 
came to the conclusion that they possessed great importance ; 
in fact, soon after the establishment of the Servian State, the 
devebpment (1850 to i860) on a lai^e scale of the iron and 
copper industt^ at Hajdanpek began. Much money was spent, 
and at this tmie Majdanpek was recognized to be the Dest- 
oiganized mine of the East of Europe. Owing, however, to an 
interruption in the production of iron, the State was dis- 
couraged, and disposed of the deposits to private individuals. 
To-day ihe iron industry is completely abandoned, only the 
copper ore being worked. At Hajdanpek are fotmd ores of 
copper and iron sulphates and oxides, together with a small 
amount of zinc and lead sulphates. Ilie calcopyrites are 
usually to be foimd together with iron pyrites and magnetic 
iron. There are often to be found great masses of iron pyrites, 
near n^iich are situated masses of coveline containing a great 
percentage of copper. The decomposition of the primary 
deposits nas produced numerous copper and iron oxide ores. 
It IS in this way, also, that the important limonite deposits which 
were utilized for a long time for the production of iron were 
formed. The transformed and oxidized ore contains graerally 
more copper than the unchanged sulphates. This is the reason 
why many of the deposits of iron pyrites have been abandoned, 
since they contain only from 0-3 to 0'5 per cent, of copper, 
whereas in the oxide deposits there are from 6 to ta per cent. 
The Majdanpek mines, covering 16,000 hectares, were leased in 
IQ02 to a Belgian limited company. From 1870 until the end 
of 1903 upwards of 115,000 tons of ore have been treated, 
giving 4,350 tons of copper ; the average proportion of copper 
in the ore is therefore 3-78 per cent. The black copper, when 
refined at Biixl^g in 1901, gave 94*10 per cent, of copper, 
48-6 per cent, of iron, and 10 grammes of gold, and 270 grammes 
of silver per ton of copper. An analysis of the black copper in 
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X904 gave the following : Copp^, C|6*4 per cent. ; iron, 2*10 per 
cent. ; sulphur, 0-67 per cent. ; zinc, 0-53 per cent. ; silver, 
411 grammes per 1,000 kilogranunes ; gold, 39 grammes per 
1,000 kilograinmes. 

There are numerous quartz veins of auriferous calcopyrites 
in the granite massif of the d^artment of Kraiina, near the 
villages of Tanda and Luka. Copper ore occurs m the form of 
isolated masses in the calcaire to the east of Golubats, on the 
mountain of Ridanj, which is undoubtedly a continuation of 
the mining region of the Banat, and also extends far towards 
the south to Vukan, where there are to be found great mounds 
of debris, as well as outcrops of copper ore. The copper 
deposits of Bor and Krivelj, in the departmMit of the Timok, 
occur in connection with the andesitic rock. Here there Eire 
also ancient workings, which have formed the best indication 
for the study of the various deposits. The ancient galleries 
and shafts are arranged in a settled direction, and may be 
grouped into several parallel zones. Their direction is, in 
general, from north to south, with shght deviations towards 
the noith-west. It may be said that 5ie general direction of 
the ancient workings, which means the direction of the metallic 
veins, is parallel with the general direction of the volcanic 
faults, which may be followed for a distance of 300 kilometres 
in Servia and the Banat. It is interesting, also, to say that there 
are always indications in the old workings of this region that 
the presence of gold had been recognized, and that mere had 
been the washing of gold. It is therefore probable that this 
deposit only interested the old miners as gola deposits, and that 
they only washed it in order to extract the gold from the 
decomposed portions of the deposit, and abandoned the work 
when tiiey reached the primary ore, which is found at the small 
depth of 25 to 30 metres. The prospecting work has established 
five parallel veins, which may be followed to their outcrop, and 
by means of the ancient working, for a distance of 10 kilometres 
and a width of 2 kilometres. The most important workings 
occur in the village of Bor, and had for object the determination 
of the depth of the deposits. A gallery has been commenced 
at Bor, 32 metres below the ancient workings, and following 
their direction through a propylitized mass of andesite. The 
propyhtization is so far advanced that only a quartz skeleton 
remains of the original rock, in which there often occur cavities 
with the shape of feldspar and f erromagnesite crystals. The 
richness of ore in copper is very f avouraUe, and it is interesting 
to note that of the thirty anal3rses which were made, taken 
from each metre of the mass of ore, twenty-six gave 8 to 25-6 
per cent, of copper, eleven from S to 8 per cent., and only two 
3*2 per cent. All ihe analyses have shown gold trom traces to 
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10 grammes per ton of ore. The visible volume of this mass of 
ore amounts to 85,130 cabic metres, or 255,390 tons of ore. 
The mineral lands of Bor are related by their geological condi- 
tions and by the period of their origin to the copper deposits 
of Majdenpek, and also to those of the interior zone of the 
Carpathians, while they show a certain semblance to those of 
Nevada and Colorado. On the other hand, the deposits of 
Bor difier from all these by their mineralization and by their 
morphological character, which resemble rather the well-known 
pyritic masses of Europe (Roros, Ramelsberg, and Huelva). 
The prospecting works, which are continuing without inter- 
ruption, and the great quantity of ore already cuscovered, make 
it certain that there is a very great future for this mine. A 
concession of 2,400 hectares was given in 1903 to a French 
company, which is now in active and successful work. 

Impregnations of copper ores, malachite and azurite, are 
found in many parts of tne cotmtry, but only in small quanti- 
ties. There are also other outcrops of different kinds of copper 
ore in various districts, but these have not been carefiu]y 
studied. 

There is little indication that arsenic occurs in great quanti- 
ties in Servia, although outcrops of realgar have been foimd 
in the department of Podrinje, while tnices of arsenic have 
been found in the deposits of mineral sulphates. Antimony, 
however, is found it great quantities, and the most important 
deposits have been discovered in Podrinje. At Zayetchar 
there are two kinds of antimony deposits. The proportion of 
antimony in these deposits varies greatly, but it must be 
remarked that the antmiony ore of Zayetchar only contains 
traces of arsenic. A concession for these deposits, extending over 
1,660 hectares, was granted to a Serbo-French company in 
1898. From 1901 to 1903 this company treated 13,537 to°s 
of ore, containing 12 to 14 per cent, of antimony, with a yield 
of 1,460 tons of oxide of antimony, which was transformed 
into 825-5 ^oos of regulus of antimony. There are also other 
deposits of antimony in other parts of the country, but these 
have not been studied. 

Nickel ore occurs only in such small quantities as not to be 
worth working. Chrome exists in the form of chroraite'on the 
mountain of Suvobor and near Kraljevo, where it appears in 
isolated masses in the serpentines. An^ysis has shown that 
the ore, of which several hundreds of tons have been obtained, 
contained an average of 50 per cent, of chrome oxide. There 
are also other chrome deposits, but none are worked ss^temati- 
cally. 

The iron industry has not yet come into existence in Servia, 
apart from some attempts which have failed, although the 
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country is rich in iron ore. The studies are on a very small 
scale, and it is impossible to judge the exact nature of the 
dq)Osits. The most important deposits are those of magnetic 
iron found in the crystalline rocks. There are also iron 
deposits in irr^ular masses in the serpentine or in conjunction 
with other minerals beside the eruptive rocks, and isolated 
deposits in lai^e or small masses or in laveis in the sedimentary 
formation, principally in the cretadc calcaires. 

There is no doubt that a considerable zimount of manganese 
ore exists in Servia, generally together with limonites, but 
these are as yet little known. One of the deposits of the 
department of Kragujevats is, however, known to contain up 
to 42 per cent, of manganese, while in various districts nodules 
filled with manganese ore have been discovered. Natural 
sulphur is very rare in Servia, and it is never found in masses 
sufficient for working. Graphite deposits have been discovered 
in Servia in the form of isolated nodules in the serpentines. 
Bituminous schists are foimd in many parts of the country, and 
many of them deserve to be studied at greater length, because 
of the quantities of bituminous matter which they contain. 

There are four kinds of coalfidds to be considered in Servia, 
according to their geological age — coal of the carboniferous 
period, liasic and cretadc coal, brown tertiary coal, and 
tertiiiry lignite coal. In the carboniferous basin 13'ing between 
the Save and the Pek there are several beds of coal, but owing 
to the lack of adequate study it is impossible to say the exact 
value of these coal-beds, which axe, however, composed of old 
- and excellent coal. From the fossil plants found m these coal 
defiosits there can be no doubt that this coal will rank amongst 
the best qualities, and may be compared with those of Moravia, 
Upper Silesia, and the basins of the Saare and the Rhine. Of 
the many deposits of Uasic coal, there are several which are 
being worked. These are the mines of Dobra, lying on the 
Danube opposite to the Drenkova mines in Hungary. The 
coal formation extends over a length of 4 kilometres. There 
are three principal veins, with varying widths of from i to 10 
metres. Unfortunatdy there are layers of sandy clay amongst 
the coal, which make it necessary to wash the coal speciaUy, 
resulting in a loss of 28 per cent. This mine, covering i,aoo 
hectares, was leased in 1887 to a company, and from 1900 to 
1903 61,491 tons of coal were extracted. Another mine whidi 
is being worked is near Zayetchar, the deposits having a length 
of 10 kilometres. There are several beds, but only one, varying 
from a to 3i metres in width, which is fit for working. I^om 
1888 to 1904 the total production amounted to 275,059 tons. 
To the east of the mountain of Rtanj outcrops of coal are found 
over an area of over 40 kilometres in extent. At Ekdjevats, 
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in the department of the Timok, coal-beds i to 8 metres in width 
have been discovered. The coal is of very good quality, and 
gives 80 per cent, of coke. There are also known coal-beds at 
Vina and Fodvis. In the latter place a coal vein of 2 to 3 
metres has been opened, and analysis shows that the coal 
possesses 7,000 calories. 

Coid-beds of the tertiary period are to be found all over 
Servia, and form isolated basms in the cretadc rocks or on the 
edges of neogenic basins along the Drina, the Save, the Morava, 
the Danube, and the Timok. It is remarkable that in these 
river basins only recent lignites are found, whUe outside them 
there is brown coal. The principal mines of this coal are at 
and near Senje, lying some 22 kilometres from the principal 
railway-line, with which it is connected by a narrow-gauge 
railway. Here there is a bed of brown coal from 7 to 8 metres 
as an average width, and a known length of ooo metres. This 
mine was opened by the Government in i88g, and in 1897 it 
was handed over to the railway administration, which now 
possesses a concession of over 450 hectares. From 1897 to 
1904 the production of coal amounted to 522,770 tons, ymle in 
the last year the production was nearly 100,000 tons. In the 
neighbourhood of Senje there has been found a coal-bed of 
much greater value, since there is a known quantity of coal of 
over 3,000,000 tons. There are similar coal-beds m all the 
region'surrounding Senje, especially those of Dilje and Cicevats. 
At Jelasnitsa, near Nish, and at Jarandol, there are also im< 
portant deposits, the coal at the latter place being among the 
best in Servia. In the valleys of the Drma and the Save there 
are few known coal-beds, although there exist in various 
locaHties outcrops of lignite. In the valley of the Morava there 
is much lignite, and this is worked at several places, notably 
at Kraljevats, by a Belgian company. The valley of the Danube 
is much richer, and at Kostolats there is a mine of lignite 

?roducing about zo,ooo tons annually. The valley of the 
imok is also rich in lignite, but has not been very seriously 
studied or exploited. 

Servia is remarkable for the wealth and variety of the com- 
mercial and industrial stones which are found. There are a 
great number of kinds of granite, marble, lithographic stone, 
and millstone, which are in great quantities, and which compare 
in quality with the best foreign varieties. Largely because of 
the lack of roads and railways, there is very little done in the 
working of this source of weallJi, but it will inevitably develop 
with the means of communication. Of special interest for other 
coimtries is the great amount of Uthographic stone, which in 
one place covers an area of over 95 hectares, with a depth of 
200 metres. There are many places where calcaires occur 
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suitable for the production of cement, and in Ripanj and Ralja 
cement factories already exist. 

Servia is very rich in mineral springs, and there are numerous 
thermal springs near ancient volcanoes. Many of these have 
been used from the earliest times, as is shown by the remains 
of old buildings. The State possesses the sole right of utilizing 
the mineral springs, but may grant concessions for this purpose. 
The majority of the mineral springs are arranged for use as 
baths. There are six different sorts of mineral springs in the 
country, and it is interesting to note that the majority of 
acidulated waters occur near outcrops of lignites in the tertiary 
soil. 

In all matters relating to mines and mining the administra- 
tive and judicial authority is vested in the Ministry of Agii- 
ctilture. Commerce, and Industry, which acts through the 
Service of Mines and the Mining Council. All concessions for 
mines are granted by the Ifinister. He also introduces the 
necessary laws, and awards penalties according to the reports 
of his special departments. The supreme court of appeal is 
the Council of State. Concessions are of two kinds—pros- 
pecting rights and working rights. The former are divided 
mto simple rights and exclusive rights, and these rights have 
been granted over an area of 200,000 acres. The concessions 
granted are comparatively few as yet, and cover about 40,000 
acres. The grant of prospecting rights carries with it the 
ultimate possibility of obtaining a concession if the requisite 
work is done witmn the necessary period, if sufficiently rich 
mineral deposits are located, and i the individual or company 
applying for the concession can show satisfactory evidence 
that it possesses the necessary financial means to carry on the 
undertaking. 

Despite the undoubted wealth of Servia in mineral resources, 
it must be said that the real mining industry has not yet begun, 
and this although 634,000 francs worth of mineral products 
in 1895 had amounted in 1907 to over 3,500,000 francs' worth. 
This must be attributed in large degree to the unsettled con- 
dition of the country, both intem^y and externally. The 
mtst interesting development has undoubtedly been the 
increase in the production of coal, ten yeax% having seen a 
production of 1,400 tons of hard coal transformed into one of 
over 53,000 tons, and 41,000 tons of brown coal becoming 
172,000 tons. Nor can it be overlooked that the work on the 
exeat copper deposits of Bor promise in the future an enormous 
mcrease m the miiur^ industry of Servia. What is needed 
is foreign capital, intelligently utilized for the working of 
mineral fields which have been adequately studied and pros- 
pected. 



CHAPTER XIX 
RAILWAYS, ROADS, AND POSTS 

by the minister of pubuc works 

The Railway System. 

It must be said at once that the railway development of the 
country is very much behind the requirements of the people. 
There are several causes for the small mileage existing to-day, 
especially important among these being the difficult character 
of the coimtry and the many internal political and other crises. 
Now, however, the construction of new railways is in full 
progress, and there will soon be a more adequate network of 
lines of communication. 

The need of a railway traversing Servia from north to south 
was acutely felt as early as the year 1864. The Minister of 
Public Works in that year ordered the execution of the neces- 
sary surveys of the country to be traversed by such a railway. 
The surveys were completed during the course of that year, 
but no further work was undertaken until the year 1873, when 
the Minister ordered fresh and more detailed surveys of the 
line of railway which, leaving Belgrade, should follow the 
valley of the Morava to the ancient frontier close to Alexinats. 
The information thus collected served as a basis for the pre- 
paration of the final surveys and the detailed scheme of 1875. 
TTiese were prepared in accordance with the decision of the 
National Assembly of the 12th of March, 1875, which accorded 
for that purpose 700,000 francs. The Minister of Public 
Works was appointed as the director of this important, work 
and a French engineer, J. Poncin, completed uie plans with 
the assistance of foreign and Servian experts. The events 
which took place in the BalkEin Peninsula in the years 1876 
and 1877, involving Servia in the war against Turkey, abso- 
lutely prohibited anything being undertaken for the construc- 
tion 01^ the projected 'railway, and the still more gfave events 
of the following yearjwere in every way unfavourable to the 
progress of the country. 
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By the treaty concluded at Berlin on the 8th of July, 1878, 
between Servia and Austria-Hungary, Servia undertook to 
construct railway-lines from Belgrade to the Turkish and 
Bulgarian frontiers. This obligation was also included in the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. The Servians therefore commenced 
in the following year the study of the survey for the line, 
idiich, leaving Djunis and following the valley of the Morava 
to Nish, divided there into two branches, of which the one 
reached the frontier at Ristovats, while the other, passing by 
the valley of the Nishava, arrived at the Bulgarian frontier 
at Obrenovits, not far from Tsaribrod. The Mimster of Public 
Works called in M. Augustin, the Adviser for Public Works 
at Agram, to take charge of the work, and between the months 
of May and November, 1879, he, with the assistance of foreign 
and Servian engineers, completed the general scheme and the 
estimates for the construction of the said lines. The following 
year, 1880, a convention was entered into between Servia and 
Austria-Hungary, on the gth of April (approved by the Narional 
Assembly on the i6th of April), dealing with the junction of 
the railways of the two countries near Bdgrade, and regulating 
the genertd conditions of railway traffic at the frontier. The 
regu^tion of this important question enabled the Servian 
Government to work toward the realization of her promises 
and plans for the construction of the railways to the Turkish 
and Bulgarian frontiers. 

The Law of the 23rd of March, 1881, confirmed the General 
Convention for the construction and exploitation of the first 
Servian State railway. A convention had been entered into 
between the Servian State and the Union G&idrale in Paris, 
and on the 8th of May of the same year a Railway Section was 
created by royal decree in the Ministry of I*ubhc Works, 
having supreme authority over the supervision and direction 
of all construction works. M. Aug. Richter, of Berlin, was 
l^aced at the head of this section. The same decree arranged 
the personnel, both for the internal work of the section and for 
the mspection to be exercised outside. A considerable number 
of foreign engineers entered into the body of the personnel, 
since these possessed greater knowledge than the Servian 
enrineers, the Servian State not possessing at that time a 
sufficient number of experts accustomed to the construction 
of railways. The company began at once to make the further 
necessary detailed studies, based upon the earlier works of 
1875 and 1879, and to establish the detailed scheme for the 
Bdgrade-Nisn line, upon which considerable work was accom- 
plished during the same year. This line was opened to public 
traffic on the 3rd of September, 1834, on whidi day was also 
opened the junction-hne between Semlin and Belgrade, 
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connecting the railway systems of Servia and Austria- 
Hungary, 

Fdlowing the opening of this railway to traf&c, it became 
necessary to regulate more precisely, and to describe, according 
to the General Convention of 1881, the relations whdch shoidd 
exist between the Servian State and the exploiting company. 
This was done by the contract of the 17th of October, 1884. 
During the construction of the Bdgrade-Nish line, at the 
beginning of 1SS2, the Union G^^rale failed, causing a delay 
of several months in the work. 

The duties of this bank were finally transferred to the 
Comptoir d'Escompte, at Paris, and flie regular course of 
the work to its completion was assured. 

While the Belgrade-Nish line was under construction, the 
detailed surveys etnd the elaboration of the scheme for the 
Nisch-Ristovats line were proceeded ' with, so that it was 
possible for this line to be opened for public traffic on the 
ist of September, 1886, as far as Vranya, the entire line to 
Ristovats being completed and opened for traffic on the 
6th of May, 1888. The Convention providing for the junction 
of the Servian State railways with the Turkish railways was 
only signed on the 4th of June, 1887, and was not approved 
by the National Assembly before the 30th of January, 1888. 
Ine detailed studies and final scheme on the Nish-Pirot- 
Bulgarian frontier line were commenced in 1885, and the 
actual construction was commenced in the month of August. 
The works on this line proceeded so well that it was opened 
to traffic as far as Pirot on the ist of November, 1887. A 
Convention was concluded at Sofia on the 14th of September, 
1887, between the two States, which became law on the 
30th of January, 1888, arranging for the junction of this line 
with the Bulgarian raUways at the station of Tzaribrod, and 
regulating in detail all the relations of the frontier traffic. 
By the opening of this last line to traffic Servia had fulfilled 
her obligations under the Treaty of Paris, and under the 
Railway Convention entered into with Austria-Hungary on the 
9th of April, 1880. The lines thus constructed had a length of 
461 kilometres, and cost 98,672,946 francs, including half the 
cost of the bridge over the Save near Belgrade. The period 
up to 1888 may therefore be considered as the most important 
in railway construction. After that year till a few years ago 
there was only a very small amount of construction under- 
taken. 

By the General Convention of the 23rd of March, 1881, the 
working of these lines had been handed over to the exploiting 
company for a period of twenty-five years. But, from the 
very commencement, many disagreements and differences arose 
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between the State and this company concerning the application 
and the interpretation of the Treaty of the 17th of October, 
1884, dealing with the working of the railway. These diffi- 
culties increased with time, until finally the contract for the 
working of the railways was broken in the first half of i88g. 
On the 3ist of May, 1889, the State withdrew the working of 
the railway-lines from the company, and established from the 
personnel of the old railway section and from the personnel of 
the company (several employes passing into the service of the 
State) a railway administration to direct the working of the 
lines. The Law of the 31st of March, 1892, upon the organiza- 
tion of the railway administration of the Servian Government, 
which, with certain amendments and additions, is in force 
to-day, completely regulated the work of the administration 
and its relations with the other authorities. 

Besides the lines mentioned above, which the company had 
constructed on behalf of the State by means of the loan issued 
according to the General Conveption, the State also bought 
back from the company the line from Smederevo to Velika 
Plana. This line the company had found itself obliged to 
construct at the beginning of its work in Servia, in order to 
facilitate the transport of the construction material from the 
Danube to the interior of the country, and to hasten the com- 
pletion of the line from Belgrade to Nish. The line i from 
Smederevo to Velika Plana is the shortest road cormecting the 
Danube and the principal line of railway. This line, with a 
length of 4i'90 kilometres, was bought by the State, according 
to flie Convention of the 15th of October, 1885, for the sum of 
1,427,590 francs, and opened for puWic traflS; on the loth of 
November, 1886. 

During the construction of the principal lines, the Servian 
Government, by a special loan concluded for tlds object, con- 
structed a line of railway of normal gauge between Lapovo and 
Kragujevats. This line has a length of 29-2 kilometres, and 
the total cost was 2,070,535 francs. It was opened to traffic 
on the 3rd of March, 1887. 

By a decision of the Cabinet of the 28th of October, 1896, a 
line was constructed connecting the slaughter-houses with the 
principal station of Belgrade. This was constructed at the 
expense of the State, and opened to traffic on the ist of March, 
1889. This line has a length of 7-086 kilometres, and cost 
1,024,404 francs. It is also of normal gauge. 

Besides these lines, which are all of the normal gauge, the 
State has also constructed the following railways of a gauge 
varying from 75 centimetres to 76 centimetres. By the Law 
of the l6th of March, 1890, and that of the 7th of August, 1893, 
a line of 75 centimetres gauge was constructed in the years 
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1891 and 1892 between the station of Donja Cuprija and the 
coal-mines of Senje, belonging to the State Railway Administra- 
tion. The length of this hne is 21-889 kilometres, and up to 
the end of IQOO it had cost 1,499,447 francs. This line is not 
used for public traf&c, but was made exdusively for the needs 
of the working of the mine of Senje, of which the brown coal 
is used by the Servian State railways to-day to the exclusion 
of all other. In order to assist the development of the mine 
at Senje, and in conformity with the authorization of the 
Minister of Public Works (8th of October, 1901), this line is to 
be extended for a distance of 11 kilometres in order to reach 
the Ravna River (Ravnareka), in the basin of the Ressava. 
The country traversed presents great difficulties, and it 
is possible that this r^lway will be very expensive to 
construct. 

The Railway Administration has also constructed another 
line of 75 centimetres gauge for the working of its forest domain 
at Bukovik and Razanj, near Cicevats. The Administration 
works these forests in order to procure beech sleepers, needed 
on all its lines. As a consequence of this the line has oiJy a 
provisional character, because it is destined to disappear as 
soon as the forest shall have been cut down. This line, which 
goes from Cicevats to Svetipetar (St. Peter), was constructed 
in 1900 on the authorization of the Minister of Public Works ; 
it has an actual length of 17*30 kilometres, and cost, in- 
cluding the buildings, 288,922 francs. This line has been 
lengthened at various times in order to penetrate deeper into 
the forest. 

This was the condition of the railway system as taken over 
by the State from private companies, and as constructed for 
special State purposes. 

A new era was inaugurated, after a long period of practical 
stagnation, by the new railway law of 1898. This was the 
first effort on a sufficiently large scale to cope with the serious 
economic handicap from which the country suffers by a 
lack of more railways. It is a very open question whether it 
would not be well to open up the country with lines constructed 
as in some of the British colonies, which are only to be made 
quite permanently finished as they earn their way. Tliere are, 
however, many difficulties in the way of such an idea owing to 
local contracts and undertakings. 

On the 6th of December, 1898, the Law for the Construction 
and Working of New Railways came into force. This law 
has been amended and added to in 1899, 1902, and 1904. 
Under this law, and upon the decision of the Cabinet of the 
agth of April, 190a, a railway of 76 centimetres gauge was con- 
structed during the years 1903-1904 between luadenovata 
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and Arandielovats — the first of this nature in Servia for pnUic 
traffic. This line has a length of 32-20 kilometres, and cost 
1,300,000 francs. It was opened to traffic on the 28th of 
October, 1904. 

Since the 21st of May, 1889, when the State undertook the 
working of the railwajre purchased from the French company, 
the Railway Administration has never ceased to improve the 
railways, and to make all the enlargements and add .the 
necessEiry equipment in order to enable the system to cope 
with the needs of the ever-increaang traffic in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Up to the end of 1890 there was no change in the condition 
of the railways as they had been handed over by the French 
company. At this time the number of stations upon the 
Servian system amounted to 49, while in 1903 they had 
increased by 8, being 57. In 1890 there were 41 loco- 
motives and 904 waggons of all kinds, while in 1903 these 
had increased to 60 and 2,152 — an increase of 19 and 1,148 
respectively. In 1907 there were proportionatdy more loco- 
motives and proportionately more waggons. 

The total amount of capital spent for the construction of 
the lines, and for the purchase of the appropriated line, amounts 
to : Belgrade-Nish-Turkish frontier, 75,042,608 francs ; Nish- 
Pirot-Bulgarian frontier, 21,195,914 francs ; Belgrade-Middle 
of the Bridge over the Save, 2,434,423 francs ; Lapovo- 
Kragujevats, 2,070,535 francs ; Velika Plana - Smederevo, 
'^i427>590 francs ; Bdgrade-Slaughter-houses, 1,024,404 francs ; 
Cupnja-Senjski Rudmk (the mine of Senje), 1,499,447 francs ; 
and buildings and outhouses and additional construction up 
to the end of 1903, 3,411,196 francs — a total in 1903 of 
108,106,122 francs. There was a further increase by 1907, 
when the total value of the lines and the total mileage both 
showed a proportional increase. 

For rolling-stock and scheduled objects in all the services 
a sum of 18,629,963 francs had been expended in 1903, and 
this vras increased in 1907. In 1889, on the 21st of May, the 
roUir^-stock and other objects were bought from the French 
company, and paid for by a special loan, amountinc to 
9,100,000 francs. Up to the end of 1903 additional romng- 
stock had been purdiased to the value of 7,015,867 francs, and 
other material to that of 2,514,096 francs. Thus it may be 
estimated that the total value of the railway-lines and material 
belonging tq the Servian State amounted at the end of 1903 
to 126,736,083 francs. 

At me commencement of the working of the Servian State 
Railway there were fonr regular trains between Belgrade and 
Nish, a passenger train and a mixed train in each direction. 
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According to the contract, the State paid to the company an 
annual indemnity of 7,000 francs per kilometre tor these trains. 
Sach goods as could not be carried by the mixed ordinary trains 
were carried by extra supplementary trains, for which the 
State had to pay to the company an indemnity of 3 francs per 
kilometre traversed. Later, when the different other lines 
were opened, there was run a mixed train in each direction. 
Op the 13th of May, 1888, direct trains were run between 
Austria-Hungary, Servia, and Turkey to Salonica by Ristovats. 
On the 13th of August of the same year through trains were 
established between Austria-Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, with a terminus at Constantinople. The line I^povo- 
Kragujevats, which was opened to traffic on the 3rd of March, 
1887, was worked by the State itself at its own expense. The 
contract for the working of the railways with the company 
did not allow railway tr^c in Servia to develop satisfactorily. 
Instead of earning a profit, it did not cover the expenses, and 
the State was forced to pay the difference. This, together 
with various irregularities in the railway working, was one of 
the principal reasons v^ch brought about the breaking of 
the contract with the company on the 21st of May, 1889. 
Since the working of the railways has passed into the hantk 
of the State the traffic has actually increased, and the working 
is carried on on a more rational basis. An arrangement was 
concluded between the Austro-Hungarian, Servian, and 
Oriental Railways for the direct despatch of goods, and direct 
tarifk were drawn up for this purpose, ^^ch came into force 
in 1891. 

The movement of the tra£&c on the Servian railways during 
their working by the company was not shown by detailed 
statistics, and was not puWished. In any case, the revenue 
was always less than the expenditure. The first statistics 
published under the new state of administration in 1890 show 
that 339,000 passengers were carried, who travelled 27,370,000 
kilometres. Tlie receipts &om the passenger traffic amounted 
to 1,930,730 francs ; goods traffic amounted to 250,760 tons, 
mth 36,700,400 kilometre-tons. The total gross receipts in 
the same year were 5,096,090 francs, or 9,437 francs per kib- 
metre. Ine relation between the receipts and the expenditure 
was 52-98 per cent. A total of 6,037 trains were despatched, 
with a mileage of 99,963 kilometres. 

After fifteen 3rears of State working the figures had increased 
considerably, some having doubled, although the railway 
system had not made any practical extension. The figures for 
the traffic in 1903 were as follows : 825,083 passengers, with a 
mileage of 54,918,400 kilometres, were earned, and the receipts 
from this source reached 3,910,150 francs ; 483,260 tons of 
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goods were carried, with 58,422,900 kilometre-tons, and 
receipts of nearly 4,700,000 francs. The total gross receipts 
for tiiis year were 7,512,330 francs, or 12,885 fnmcs per kilo- 
metre. The proportion between the receipts and the expendi- 
ture was 48-9 per cent. A total of 12,990 trains were des- 
patched, travemng 1,400,044 kilometres. 

In 1907 there was a further marked improvement in the 
railway figures, and the gross receipts were 12,825,000 
francs. 

The traffic on the Servian railways increases each year, and 
results in a proportional increase of the gross receipts. In 1908 
it was estimated that the receipts would amount to 8,550,000 
francs, but the amount actually realized reached 11,177,000 
francs. 

By the Law of i8g8 on railway construction, it was decided 
to construct twelve additional lines as rapidly as possible. 
For this purpose additional centimes of 5 per cent, on the 
direct taxes were established to serve as a base for the necessary 
construction funds, and by a Law of 1904 the Uprava Fondova 
was authorized to lend the necessary money to the Government, 
this institution finding the capital abroad. The lines were the 
following : 

1. Belgrade-Obrenovats-Lajkovats-Valyevo-Kosjerits- 

Poz^a. 

2. Stalatoi-Krushevats-Trstenik-Kraljevo-Tchatchak- 

Poiego-Ujitse. 

3. Ujitse-Mokra-Gora-to the Bosnian frontier. 

4. Valyevo-Osetchina-Zavlaka-Losanitsa-to the Bosnian 

frontier, 

5. Mladenovats-Arandjelovats-Lazarevats-Laikovats. 

6. Nish-Kniajerats-Zajetchar-Negotin-Brza Palanka- 

Kladovo-to the frontier of Roumania. 

7. Kra^jevats-Guberevci-Kraljevo. 

8. Nish-Prokuplje-Kurshuniliya-to the Turkish frontier. 

9. pEiracin-Lukovo-BoIjevats-Zayetchar. 

10. Dubravitsa-Pojarevats-Petrorats-Zagubitsa-Zayetchar. 

11. Petrovats-Zabare-Velika-Hana. 

12. Shabats-Lednitsa-Losanitsa. 

Many of these lines are in construction departmentally, 
while others are not yet started. The lines 6 and 8 constitute 
the Servian section of the famous Danube-Adriatic line, which 
is intended to link up the Servian system with the Roumanian 
by a bridge over the Danube on the one hand, and give an outlet 
to Servian produce on the Adriatic on the other. There exists 
a treaty between Servia and Roumania for the building of 
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the Danube bridge, which was concluded on January 18, 1898, 
and runs as follows : 

Article i — A bridge will be c 
Tumu and €evenn and Kladova ti 
Servia. 

Article 2. — The studies relative to the plans and speciiications of tbii 
bridge and of its junction nith the railway lines on each side, as well as the 
construction of this bridge and of its junctions, nill be made entirely by 
the Roumanian Government 

Servian engineers will be associated with the Roumanian engineers during 
the period of the studies and of the works of construction of the bridge and 
of the connections. 

Article 3.^The Roumanian Government agrees to finish the plans and 
the specifications of the above-named bridge up to the end of the month of 
September, 1899. 

Article 4.— After the plans and specifications have been examined and 
approved by the two Governments, a later arrangement will fix the period of 
the beginning of the works of construction and the date of their completion. 

Article 5. — The expenses necessitated by the studies and the construc- 
tion of this bridge will be bome half by each Government. 

The expenses occasioned by the connections of the bridge with the railways 
of the two countries will be bome by each state for the connections con- 
structed on its territory. 

Article 6. — The funds necessary for the studies and the construction of 
the bridge and its connections on the two banks will be furnished by the 
Roumanian Government. 

The future agreement referred to in Article 4 will fix the details relative 
to the payment by Servia of the part appertaining to the expenses due for 
the annuities of the capital expended for the studies, the construction of the 
bridge, and of the connexion with the Servian railways. 

The annual expenses of maintenance will be bome equally by each of the 
two Governments. 

Article 7. — The present convention will be ratified and the ratifications 
exchanged at Bucarest aa soon as this can be done. 

Done at Bucarest, in double copies, the 6th (i8th;of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 

D. STUEDZA, K. N. CHRISTITCH. 

Prttidtta ^ tkt CevHtil 0/ Miniiitrt, Minister ^ Jtatiet iit Stmia. 

Miniittr efPortign AJairt. 

As yet nothing has been done in this direction, but the carry- 
ing out of the eirrangement is only a question of time. The 
Servian section of the line was surveyed some time ago by 
British engineers, and at one time it seemed probable that the 
line might be constructed under British auspices, and with 
British and French capital, but the affair was not terminated. 
It may, however, be taken as certain that the policy of the 
Servian Government with regard to railways is progressive in 
the extreme, and that an increasingly large amount of money 
will be spent in this direction in the near future. 

It is ot interest to mention that Belgrade lies upon the direct 
road to Constantinople from \^enna, and that three times 
weekly the Orient express passes in each direction, besides the 
daily express to Constantinople. 
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Roads. 



At the time of the Romans the Servia of to-day was inter- 
sected by many important roads, which possessed a great 
international importance even at that early date. These roads 
joined together the mihtary colonies and centres of the Romans, 
and were primarily devoted to the military and administrative 
requirements, rather than to those of trade and general travel. 
The ancient road along the Danube, crossing into what is now 
Roumania at the Iron Gates, is worthy of all admiration 
even to-day, having been laid on foundations constructed 
below the surface of the river. It is significant that the entire 
army of the Em^ror Barbarossa, during the Crusades, passed 
through Servia m the lath century. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire new ideas and necessities made themselves 
felt : travel and trade changed direction, and many of the old 
roads were abandoned and others constructed. During the 
period of the prosperity of the Servian State the principal 
movement was towards Ragusa, on the Adriatic, towards 
Salonica and towards Constantinople. The Turkish invaders 
destroyed this, and created new highways, adapted to their 
military requirements. After the liberation from the Turks, 
in the beginning of the 19th century, Servia found herself in 
a very deplorable condition of neglect. It is needless to say 
that the roads of the country were quite uncared for. Beyond 
a few principal roads, leading from Belgrade to Constantinople, 
Scutari, in Albania, Widin, and to Bosnia, all the roads were 
neglected. Servia, beyond the effort which she had to expend 
upon the organization of the ne^y liberated State, had also 
to busy herself at once with the construction of roads, if only 
such as were the most necessary for the national movement. 
The first law organizing the construction and maintenante of 
pubUc roads was promulgated in 1S64, and even before this 
year the various roads had been divided into classes, indicating 
that even before there was any legislation the Government 
had recognized the paramount importance of the question, 
and had laid the foundation for the network of roads existing 
to-day. In r864 the system of roads already included the 
centres of government and the chief trading towns, while it 
was largely based upon the principal movements of trade, 
and the faalitatingof access to the country and to the frontiers, 
for its defence. 

The law mentioned above, which was intended to organize 
and develop the system of means of communication, was 
drawn up on the French model, and contained the following 
principal points : The use of the roads was free to all, but 
certain taxes were levied for the crossing of rivers considered 
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as unfordable because of their depth or the rapidity of their 
current, and so unsafe on foot or in a carriage. These crossings 
had usually been accomplished by chalands, which belonged 
to the State, and were rented by private individuals. The 
revenue from these taxes was paid into a special fund 
devoted to the upkeep of these, and later also to the building 
of bridges, and was known as the ' Bridge Fund,' There were 
also toUs at the bridges over unfordable rivers, and this revenue 
was also paid into the Bridge Fund. Later this legal arrange- 
ment was replaced by a new law (1896), which did away with 
bridge tolls. The same law provided for the imposition of 
an additional centime on all the taxes collected \)y the State, 
in order to secure in this way the revenue of the Bridge Fund. 

The Minister of Public Works has charge of the construction 
of roads, but the other Ministers also have the right of initiative 
in this respect. The roads in Servia are divided into three 
categories — ^viz.. State, departmental, and district — according 
to their situation and the objects for which they are intended. 

The duty of their care and upkeep falls upon the State 
authorities. The communal and village roads are left to the 
care of the communal authorities, but the State authority 
always takes a share in their completion, the road either being 
traced by the State engineers, or the cost of the original con- 
struction being spread over the whole district, and only the 
cost of maintenance falling on the commune. In theory, the 
construction of the roads is accomplished by the actual physical 
effort of the people, but since the law allows a monetary 
payment in lieu of such corporal labour, it has become the 
custom to have roads built by contractors, whose charges axe 
met l^ the revenue collected for this purpose from those who 
would in theory be called upon to do the actual work. 

The roads are built upon the plans and profiles drawn up by 
engineers, but need the final approval of the Minister of Public 
Works before the work can be commenced. He it is who 
decides upon the width of the road, the space to be left for the 
driving of cattle, etc. There are to-day some 7,412 kilo- 
metres of roads in the country, of which 1,107 kilometres are 
State roads, 3,780 kilometres departmental roads, and 2,524 
kilometres district roads. There are also 389 kilometres of 
new roads projected, among them being a road -which viH 
run along by the Danube and traverse the gorge of the Iron 
Gates, and thus follow the direction of the old road of the 
Emperor Trajan from Golubats through Mladenavats to Tekia. 
It will need very great expenditure to complete this road, but 
this will not prevent its completion any more than the expense 
incurred hindered the making of the Ibar, the Tchesf obroditza 
and Outchar roads, which pass through rocky gorges and defiles. 
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Recently much work has been done in the repairing of 
e^tin^ roads, many of which were built without the assistance 
of en^eers ; and the intention is to choose shorter routes, 
less violent inclines, and less sharp curves. Special regula- 
tions exist on these points, according to \rtuch the inclines on 
State roads may not exceed 6 per cent., on departmental roads 
7 per cent., and on district roads 8 per cent., in mountainous 
and (Ufficult regions, while under easier conditions the inclines 
are considerably lessened. The half diameter of the sharpest 
curves may not be less than 24 — that is to say, of 20 yards. 
Considerable attention is also paid to bridges over rivers. 
Before the Servo-Turkish War of 1876-1877 there was only 
one bridge over the Morava, whereas to-day there are twenty- 
nine, besides the railway bridges. Of these bridges, six are 
built of steel, some of stone, and others of wood ; but every 
effort is being made to replace the wooden structures by the 
more permanent stone or concrete constructions. 

Notwithstanding the considerable success which has attended 
the building of roads in the past, a new project of law has 
been prepared, which will enable the roads of Servia to be 
again classed according to the development of trade, the trend 
of travel, and the new railway-lines. It is generally believed 
that the road sjretem of the country will be most successfully 
organized on an adequate basis. The authorities fully realize 
the necessity of supplementing the comparative shortage of 
railways by a greater extension of the existing roadways, 
which will enable the produce from more districts to reach the 
main lines of commumcation, and be available for export. 



Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

By M. ALEXANDRE YOVITCHITCH, 
Ajiiitanl Dirtcier of Posit and TtUgrafks 

A postal service, carried on by special couriers, apparently 
existed from the commencement of the first insurrection, 
which broke out in Servia against the Turkish domination in 
1806. It is, however, impossible to siscertain positively if 
the use of such special couners for the communication of news 
was a service organized as is our postal service of to-day, or 
simply a provisional service, called into being by the needs 
of war in order to facilitate military operations. Within 
fairly narrow bounds, a more or less regular postal service 
had existed even before 1806, because the Turks, when masters 
of the country, utilized special couriers, named Tatars, for 
the interchange of news between Belgrade, the seat of the 
Turkish Vezir, and Constantinople. It is thus most probaUe 
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that the beginning of the Servian pcstal system, from 1804 
to 1820, was a similar service, in which the special couriers 
went from one army to another to transmit orders and other 
important communications. We must therefore date the 
beginning of a rea} postal system from 1820, since from then 
onwards there is evidence that the couriers (or Tatars) and 
postillions (or Souroudjis) travelled regularly from place to 
place, carrying despatches between the various authorities of 
the country. 

The Tatars carried State correspondence of importance, 
whereas the Souroudjis were only cnarged with the distribu- 
tion of ordinary correspondence. In 1843, when the Austro- 
Hungarian Government received the authorization of the 
Sntdime Porte toestabUsh a Consulate at Belgrade, steps were 
at once taken to make the fullest use of this permission, and 
to organize, in connection with the new Consulate, a special 
posted service. From this date to 1868 it was the post-office 
of the Consulate at Belgrade which undertook the forwarding 
of letters between Servia and Austria-Hui^ary, as well as 
those destined for other centres of Western Europe. In 1843 
the Servian Government organized a regular postal service 
for local needs, and at the same time established permanent 
post-offices through the country. This was accomplished 
under a special law, the first of three affecting postal affairs, 
and was promulgated in 1843. The second followed in 1865, 
and was superseded in 1868 by the law actually in force to-day. 
It was in 1868 that Servia was able to conclude a postal Con- 
vention with Austria-Hungary, and from that time the Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate post-office ceased to exist, and the 
Servian postal authorities undertook the work of forwarding 
the correspondence of the country to Austria-Himgary and 
other destinations. In 1874 Servia joined the Universal 
Postal Union, and from that date the modem postal system 
of the country may be said to have been firmly established. 
The development of the postal service is best judged by the 
figures giving the actual condition in 1905. In this year 
there were some 1,395 post-offices, of which iii were per- 
manent State offices, 1,275 belonging to the communes, while 
3 were situated at watering-places and 6 were itinerate. The 
service employed about 1,000 employfe and officials, and owned 
13 railway pcstal vans, 35 large postal carts, and 134 smaller 
postal carts. In many datricts the postal carts are still the 
substitute for railways, and over 26,000 passengers were carried 
in this way to their various destinations. The postal roads of 
the country had been considerably extended, attaining a length 
of 2,147 lalometres, while railways had a length of 58a kilo- 
metres, and water-ways 514 kilometres. It is interesting to 
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note that the convenience of the individual letter-writer has 
been studied by the supply of 1,386 letter-boxes. It may also 
be taken that the letter-box demonstrates in a very evident 
manner that there is security of correspondence in the country, 
since it is evident that the people would not put their letters 
in boxes open to every attack were they not sure of at least a 
reasonable certainty of safety. The rapid development of the 
correspondence of the Servian people may be seen by a compari- 
son of the number of letters in 1902 and 1905. In the former 
year there were 4,165,111 local letters and 2,270,289 foreign, 
idiile in 1905 there were 5,720,058 local letters (exclutoig 
1,702,251 pieces of official correspondence) and 6,145,051 foreign 
respectivdy, thus making a total of 11,865,108 letters. In 
addition, the 404,405 locsd and 264,908 foreign postcuds and 
letter-cards of 1902 increased to the 2,332,143 local and the 
1,722,176 foreign of 1905. In the country over 10,000,000 
newspapers and reviews passed through the post the same year, 
while the volume of printed matter had swollen from the 
4,335,945 of 1902 to close on 10,000,000. The total nmnber 
of objects of all classes dealt with by the Servian Post Office 
in 1905 was 39,628,949, of which 29,841,313 were local and 
9,797,636 foreign. There were 547,315 parcel packets, of a 
value of 289,076,076 francs, of which 219,100, representing 
214,099,552 francs, were local, and 328,215, representing 
74,976,524 francs, international. In local money orders, post 
or telegraph, there were 300,476, of a value of 26,396,429 
francs, while of international money orders there were 57432, 
of a value of 5,317,646 francs. 

Before the introduction of the electric tdegraph into the 
country there had been no endeavour to organize a system of 
optic telegraphy such as has been the case in other lands. 
The first telegraph-line was that between Belgrade and Alexi- 
nats, constructed under a special telegraph law in 1855. This 
line served to connect the Austro-Hungarian and the Turkidi 
systems. From this date there was an increasing develop- 
ment of the Servian system. The geographical position of 
the coimtry was responsible for the fact that from i860 almost 
the whole of the telegraphic correspondence between the 
Ocddent and the Orient passed through Servia. At this time 
the communication through the country was sure, the lines 
were in good condition, and the personnd was adequate to its 
task. Tne International Telegraphic Congress held in Paris 
in 1865 formally complimented the Servian tel^raphists. In 
1866 Servia joined the International Telegraphic tmion. Tlie 
through telegraphic correspondence passed by Servia until 
1876, when, because of the war, the same attention was not 
paid to the telegraphic lines as had been in the past. As a 
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consequence there was a delay in the transmission of teLegrams, 
and the through telegraphic messages began to seek other, 
though more roundabout, routes. In 1899 the Servian 
Government constructed a direct line of telegraph in order to 
enable foreign countries to exchange telegrams directly bet\¥een 
Buda-Pesth and Sofia. In 1906, by an arrangement with Austria- 
Hungary and with Turkey, a new line was made enabli^ a 
direct service between Buda-Pesth and Constantinople. This 
line is further intended to serve for the transit of telegrams from 
the West to the East, since the routes by Servia and Bulgaria 
have been made the same as by other telegraphic routes. It 
must not be forgotten, also, that Buda-Pesth is in direct con^ 
nection with London. The old Moise instruments are rapidly 
being replaced by more modem ones, such as those of the 
American system (Sanders) and the Hughes instruments, 
especially in cases where there is a large amount of work, as 
on the mtemational lines. There are to-day nearly 4,000 
kilometres of telegraph-line, with 9,000 kilometres of wire. 
In 1905, 477,892 local telegrams were despatched, besides 
663,843 service messages (notably those relating to the railway 
system). The international movement included 186,994 
messages sent and received, and 49,878 through telegrams. 
The telephone system was only introduced very recently, 
and commenced to operate in 1900. The State possesses the 
sole right of constructing and working both telegraphs and 
telephones in Servia. There is a great demand in Belgrade 
for telephonic facihties, and many of those who desire to 
subscribe have to wait some time before they can be supplied 
with instruments. The urban telephones in 1905 had a length 
of 506 kilometres and 11 kilometres imdergromid. The 
lengUi of the wires was 2,76a kilometres and 2,138 kilometres 
respectively. The inter-urban system had a length above- 
ground of 719 kilometres. There were also over 400 kilometres 
of telegraph-wire utilized for the telephone service. There 
were nearly 1,500 subscribers, and 2,500,000 conversations in 
1905, since which time an enormous development has taken 
place. 

The total revenue from posts, telegraphs, and tdephones 
amounted in 1905 to 2,332,677 francs, composed as follows : 
Telephones, 208,012 francs ; posts, 1,379,536 francs ; telegraphs, 
439>596 francs ; various receipts, 278,090 francs ; and extra- 
or^nary receipts, 27,442 francs. As against this the expenses 
amounted to 2,140,433 francs, leaving a net surplus of 192,244 
francs. The free official service of posts and tdegraphs was 
to the value of 995,390 francs. 



CHAPTER XX 
FOREIGN TRADE AND THE TRADE PROBLEM 

By dr. velimir t. bajkitch 

Dincttr tf tht Btlgrad* Cmmurcial Baf§i, Strviam Dtlegalt Ur tit 7>ttjt 
^ Camm*it» with AmtriaSimgaty 

To obtain an accurate idea ot the foreign trade of a coimtry, 
it is imperatively necessary to have an understanding of the 
condition of national economic life, which depends upon certain 
natural and social conditions. Among such conditions are 
area, capital, labour, education, and administration. Servia 
possesses an area of 48,302 square kilometres, and a population 
of 2,750,000. In comparison with other economic areas, 
Servia most be considered as the smallest. And this gives 
at once an important idea of the industrial situation — that 
is to say, it throws a light upon the fact that in the Protec- 
tionist commercial policy of to-day, such a small economic 
area is not well adapted for the creation of those branches of 
industry which owe their ability to compete by being conducted 
on a large scale. In other words, large manufacturing in- 
dustries, unless specially favoured by natural conditions, nave 
small chance of success in Servia. This fact is, however, only 
important for the consideration of the organization of future 
economic policy, since for the moment other industrial ques- 
tions are far more imperative. The principal dement of the 
economic activity still rsmains agriculture, in the broadest 
sense of the word — and this, notwithstanding the fact that in 
recent years we have busied ourselves in promoting industry 
as a consequence of the protective tarifis of CentrS Europe, 
and even tnoi^h we may expect some advantages from the 
action later. Servia is in reahty the most agricultural country 
of Europe. The first two tables on p. 307 show very clearly how 
extremdy agricultural is Servia's economic organization. 

There is an absence of almost every necessity for the develop- 
ment of a healthy industrial State on a large scale. We may 
say the same of Roumania and Bulgaria — that their economic 
organization is agricultural — but there is a quantitative differ- 
ence which is favourable to these two other States. From the 
above figures it is evident that the national revenue of Servia 
306 
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depends upon the agricultural production. The following 
figures show in detail the situation of this production. In 
1903 the value of the whole was 415,000,000 francs, of i^ch 
agricultural and stock products represented 375,000,000 francs, 
and industrial products 40,000,000 francs. If we compare 
these statistics with those of the neighbouring countries, this 
is one fact which stands out clearly with Teeaid to the indus- 
trial situation, and which constitutes a dSfference between 
Servia and these other countries. Much has been written 
about this in Servia, but too frequently it has not been rightly 
considered nor appreciated. 
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The following figures, giving the export of the most important 
articles of agricmtural industry in Servia, Roumama, and 
Bulgaria, in percentages of the total export, are of considerable 
interest : 
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Tlie agricultural production of Servia is much more varied 
and not so onifonn as that of the other two countries. Tias 
naturjjly also applies to the export trade, and is very important 
in view of future developments. 

Having once established which are the principal articles of 
Servian export, it should be possible to detennine to -^lich 
countries these articles should be sent, with special reference 
to the industrial countries of Western Europe, which have 
always to face a shortage in their agricultural production. 
The most appropriate market for Servian exports would seem 
to be the Central European States, especially Germany. But 
the question of openings for the export trade — a fundamental 
question in the industrial development of a country — is not 
so simple, and the real nature of the trade conditions is rather 
remartaWe. The geographical position of Servia must also 
be taken into consideration. This is so remarkable as to have 
become proverbial. In all school books it is taught that there 
only exist two inland countries in Europe — Switzerland and 
Servia — both possessing no outiet to the sea, and both lying 
at considerable distance from it. It is not necessary here to 
dwell upon the effect of this geographical position upon the 
national industry or the foreign trade of Servia. History 
demonstrates that no country xdiich does not possess access 
to the sea has been able to play a great rdle and develop on a 
large scale. And is not the endless struggle of the Great Powers 
for a mare liberum in itself a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion ? The waters lying nearest to Servia are the Black Sea, 
the ^ean, and the Adriatic. There exist no means of access 
to the last named, either railway or waterway. Servia is 
connected by rail with the Mgean, and with the Black Sea by 
the Danube. Here we touch upon an equally important con- 
dition of industrial life — the question of ways of communication. 
This may at once be put down as far from satisfactory with 
respect to the internal industrial situation, and it is omy the 
ways of communication outside the country which need be 
considered in connection with the foreign trade. The chief 
means of communication in the country is the Danube, iii^iich 
flows along the northern frontier, and which is navi^ble 
upwards to Germany and downwards to the Black Sea. Such 
articles as are capable of water carriage can make use of the 
Danube, either to Austria-Hungary and Germany, or to 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and the Black Sea. The second line of 
communication is the railway, which connects Servia with 
Buda-Pesth, Vienna, and Western Europe, with the £gean 
Sea via Salonica, and with the Black Sea via Varna. Beyond 
these there are no ways open ; the entire trade must use one 
of these two roads. Since Servia exports agricultural products 
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and imports manufactured articles, and since countries lie to 
the westward which produce such manufactured goods and 
import such agricultural produce, and since both waterway 
and railway stretch towards the west, it is easy to understand 
that the whole of the trade gravitates in that direction. The 
table on p. 310 shows the position of the various countries 
with which Servia has trade. 

Here we find another of the most important characteristics 
of Servian commercial policy — her rdations with Austria- 
Hungary. It is natural that a country should develop a con- 
siderable trade with neighbouring States, and so the trade 
with Austria-Hungary in itself does not have much signifi- 
cance, although Austria-Hungary absorbs 56 per cent, of the 
imports and 87 per cent, of the estports of Servia. There are, 
however, three special points : (i) Disproportionate trade with 
a neighbouring State ; (2) Austria-Hungary is well known 
not to be a manufacturing country ; and (3) the trade 
assets of Austria-Hungary are passive. With regard to the 
second point, it is well to note that, although Austria-Hungary 
has made efforts in recent years to become a manufacturing 
country, she was until recently almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural State, since her agricultural products were by far the 
most important element in national production. She im- 

Eorted from Servia the same product that she produced 
erself in excess. There was no real demand in the country 
for these eu^icles. With further reference to this point, and 
as a reason for the third point, history shows that Austria- 
Hungary has directed her entire commercial policy towards 
obtaining the most intimate and exclusive relations possible 
with the Danubian States. History also shows very clearly how 
Austro-Hungarian policy has been especially directed towards 
the establishment of the closest economic relations with Servia. 
When Great Britain concluded the famous Ponsonby Com- 
mercial Treaty in 1883, at a time when the Danubian princi- 
palities were httle more than Turkish provinces, Austria made 
every effort to set aside this treaty, which placed all countries 
upon an equal footing ; and it was only wien all her efforts 
were found vain that she also adopted the treaty, though 
even then only as a provisional convention. In the year 
1861 Turkey concluded a series of commercial treaties with 
England, France, Italy, Russia, etc. In all these treaties an 
import duty of 8 per cent, ad valorem was agreed upon ; the 
same tariff was also to hold good for Servia and the united 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Austria-Hungary 
then moved all levers in order to obtain a differential treat- 
ment in Turkey — or, at least, in those principalities of the 
Balkan Peninsula adjoining the monarchy — and she succeeded 
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in securing the following paragraph in the ' Acte Additionnel* 
of the Commercial Treaty, dated the loth of May, 1862 : 
' That with regard to Servia, and also Roumania, the status 
quo — that is to say, an import duty of 3 per cent. — shall be 
maintained for the future." This differential treatment would 
inevitably concentrate the external trade of Servia towards 
Austria-Hungary, even if the social and economic conditions 
should modify ttit trade, and if there should arrive the possi> 
bility of other outlets for the country's products. 

When, in the year 1878, Servia, by the Berlin Congress, 
had gained her independence, and had been enabled to regulate 
her commercial relations, and especially her economic relations, 
independent of others, Austria left nothing undone to main- 
tain and further to strengthen this differential treatment. 
In order to prevent once and for all the political independence 
of Servia from weakening the intimate reciprocal economic 
relations which had been secured, Austria adopted radical 
means. She forced the Servian Government to enter into a 
Z(jlverein. This was the culmination of her systematic 
policy. The Treaty of the Zollverein was rejected by the 
Skupchtina. This seemed to be the simple and direct way, 
in tne opinion of many of the politicians of those days, of 
bringing about the emancipation of Servia from Austria- 
Hungary. In furtherance of this object, Servia attempted 
especially to conclude a system of commercial treaties which 
would exclude the favoured differential position of Austria- 
Hungary. This attempt was violentiy opposed by the Govern- 
ment at Vienna. They were furious. when they learnt that 
Servia had concluded her first commercial treaty with England. 
Austria demanded for herself all the advantages w^ch Eng- 
land had obtained in this treaty. The result of the consequent 
diplomatic controversy was that the Servian Cabinet, which 
hid been working for the emancipation of the country, had to 
resign. The Austrians made use of means which are, happily, 
not very customary in politics : they closed the frontier to 
Servian cattle. As the cattle exports of Servia were already 
at that time entirely dependent upon Austro - Hungarian 
markets, this action aSected the country so vitally that the 
Government had to resign. By the next Commercial Treaty, 
which replaced the rejected Zollverein, and which was con- 
duded between the new Cabinet and Austria-Hungaiy, the 
latter completely realized her old object — a differential com- 
mercial position. It was agreed simply that the whole mutual 
trade should be carried on under the designation of ' frontier 
traffic ' at particularly low rates. This Commercial Treaty 
between the two countries was a direct violation of the principle 
of the most favonied nation's clause, but Austria-Hungary 
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maintained it as the basis of trade relations for ten years. 
The fl^iole exports of Servia were subject to differential treat- 
ment on the part of Austria-Hungary, while the industrial 
products of Austria-Hungary were likewise granted a favour- 
able differential treatment on the part of Servia. Austria- 
Hui^ary, despite her efforts, did not succeed in securing any 
differential preference in Roumania, owii^ to the strong 
opposition shown by that country ; nor can it be denied that 
&rvia made every effort to escape from this preference. The 
people would have been glad in those days to accept even 
higher tariff rates, provided they were the same as those applied 
to other nationalities. Undoubtedly, Servia struggled most 
energetically against this frontier traffic arrangement, which, 
however, was most favourable to her trade. 

The year 1881 was of great importance to the policy of 
Austria-Hunrary, because it brought great reforms in the 
tariff rates. In 1880 a movement in favour of national agrarian 
protection had already been started in Austria. It developed 
so strongly in the early eighties that an increase in the protective 
duties on agrarian products became inevitable. It must not 
be overlooked that Servia was a ereat competitor of Austro- 
Hungarian agriculture, and it would not have been remarkable 
had this agitation been specially directed against Servia. 
The new tariff rates were raised very considerably. In con- 
cluding this treaty of 1881 with Austria-Hungary, Servia had 
unfortunately neglected to fix the duties on grain, and thus 
this article fell under the autonomous tariff. Protests were 
raised, and Servia succeeded without difBcuIty in making the 
fldiole of the protective duty invalid, since after 1887 Servia 
was able to revert to the old tariff. This presents a tmique 
spectacle in the history of commercial relations. 

A new Commercifd Treaty had to be concluded in 1892. 
The agitation of the agrarian Protectionists in Austria-Hungary 
had only become stronger with time. The conditions under 
which Austria-Hungary could export into Germany had 
become less favourable. Negotiations were commenced, and 
one might have thought that the low tariff rates n4iich Servia 
had enjoyed thus far would inevitably have disappeared, in 
view of the great development of the agrarian movement. 
It is true that the new treaty of 1893 differed from those 
formerly in force. The special frontier tariff for Austrian 
industry was abandoned, and Austria-Hungary was placed for 
the first time on an equal footing with her competitors in 
Servia. This innovation met with violent protests from 
Austria-Hungary, and the procedure of the Austro-Hungarian 
delegates has been characterized as an unintelligible display 
of weakness. Those who criticized, however, were quite un- 
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acquainted with the true state of affairs. Austria-Hungaiy 
was obliged to take this step, because she was bound wiu 
r^ard to G«many. The commercial agreement of 1893 
between Austria-Hungary and Gennany respecting the Balkan 
States had to be paid for very dearly by the former. Germany 
insisted that Austria-Hungary should abandon all the special 
benefits which she had enjoyed under the arrangement of 
frontier traf&c. It is therefore wrong to assert that the 
Servians succeeded in shaking ofi this burden ; the contrary 
would be more correct — that is to say, that Servia, in contra- 
diction to her policy of 1880, now herself offered these pre- 
ferential conditions, but that Austria-Hungary was not m a 
position to accept them. It is likewise erroneous, consequently, 
to hold Servia responsible for the results of this change. The 
abolition of the frontier tariff on Austro-Hungarian articles 
was nothing but a commercial success on the part of Germany, 
who, indeed, made no secret of this. This is best shown by 
the change which has taken place since that time in the Servian 
export trade. The following will illustrate the argument : 

In the period from 1844 to 1892 the Austro-Hungarian 
imports into Servia forined 66-30percent.of the total imports, 
Willie the German imports amounted to only 7-7 per cent 
In the period 1893 to 1900, however, the percentage of Austro- 
Hungarian imports had sunk to 55*09 per cent., while German 
imports had increased to 12-72 per cent. 

That Servia did not acquire any stronger position by this 
treaty of 1893 than it had possessed in the year 1892 is dearly 
proved by the fact that the rates of the new treaty were, on 
the whole, those of the former treaty. It was simply that the 
differential preference whidi Austria-Hungary had so far 
enjoyed was now declared to be the most favoured treatment. 
It is true that the new treaty implied some special benefits 
to Servian exports. It might have been expected that, with 
the abolition of the frontier tariff for Austro-Hungarian goods, 
there would have also resulted the same thing for Servia. 
Austria-Hungary was, however, quite willing to continue to 
allow Servia to enjoy the special benefits of the frontier traffic, 
as well as the cattle convention. Austria-Hungary thus did 
not hesitate to adopt a line of policy quite opposed to the 
general tendency in her dealings with Servia. Everythuig 
possible was done to maintain the economic intimacy with 
Servia which had been established. And vihy was this done ? 
Was it only with the object of keeping open a market for her 
own industrial articles ? Decidemy not. History explains 
the motive of this policy. Austria-Hungary has always 
regarded the Balkan Peninsula as lying wimin her sphere of 
influence ; she has always aspired to secure for herself an 
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economic supremacy in these territories. The chief aim oi 
her political policy was territorial expansion in this direction, 
and this object would long since have been realized had it not 
come into collision with the interests of the Great European 
Powers, who were anxious to maintain the status quo. Wien- 
ever it was compatible with the interests of the Great 
Powers, however, such expansion has been effected without 
difficulty, as was the case when Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
occupied. The actual state of these provinces to-day is 
practically that of complete incorporation into the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. This tendency in Austrian politics has 
been particularly marked since the establishment of the new 
German Empire. Drang nach Osten became the dominating 
maxim of Austrian policy. 

In carrying out this policy, Austria has found that her 
commercial relations afforded effective means. She has been 
most obliging as regards Servian exports, even when an opposite 
tendency prevailed in her own country. Thus it came about 
that the Servian exports, which, as has already been shown, 
were dependent upon Austria-Hungary, owing to the geo- 
graphical position, were altogether concentrated on those 
markets to and through which they had to pass. Hie peculiar 
circumstance arose of a single country taking nearly 90 per 
cent, of the exports of a neighbouring country. The Servian 
export trade adapted itself completely to the requirements 
and habits of their neighbour. Thus Austria-Hungary became 
the most suitable, and, indeed, the only possible, market for 
certain articles, without which Servian production could not 
have existed. The Cattle Convention proved specially advan- 
tageous, since it made it possible for cattle-breeding to be 
carried on on a really large scale in Servia. These facts, and 
especially the possibility of a cattle blockade, proved powerful 
means of polirical interference in the hands of Austria-Hungary, 
and these means were frequently utihzed. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that Servia saw in the foreign policy 
of Amtria-Hungary that has just been outhned a danger to 
her existence, that the Servians regarded the Austrians as 
their arch-enemies, and that they dreaded the preferential 
tariff as the gift of the Danaos. 

In this way there arose a fatal difference between the 
economic interests of the country, which called for as great 
an intimacy with Austria-Hungary as possible, and the pohtical 
interests, which demanded the complete emancipation of the 
country. There is no question of economics uiat has been 
so much discussed and written about as the question of the 
so-called economic emancipation of Servia from Austria- 
Hungary. The controversy has been most hotly conducted 
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In recent years. The reasons why the agitation took such deep 
root in the minds of the people have already been outlined. 
Other reasons will be found in the foreign policy of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The manner in which Austria-Hungary has applied the 
veterinary convention with Servia, in order to forward her 
political plans, is particularly worthy of remark. Abuse of 
the veterinary regulations for purposes having nothing in 
common with considerations of health is in itself nothing 
new. This alone would not be sufficient to account for all 
the bad feeling which has been stirred up in Servia. As a 
matter of fact, Austria-Hungary has, in this respect, been, if 
an3rtliing, less strict with Servia than has Germany. But 
Austria-Hungary has made use of these means for purely 
political aims. The cattle blockade was the means of forcing 
Servia into making undesirable political concessions. Hence 
it happens that in no other coimtry is there so much interest 
shown in the question of the elasticity of the rules of cattle 
conventions. The unenviable position of the Southern Slavs 
in the Austro-Hungaiian monarchy itself strengthened l^e 
idea of emancipation. Every oppression practised upon the 
Southern Slavs has caused a violent protest on their behalf 
from the people of Servia. All the Servians who have 
emigrated mto Servia from Austria-Hungary — and among 
these are many who exercise a great influence upon public 
opinion — were unanimous in the verdict that Austria-Hungary 
was to be considered the greatest enemy of Servia. In recent 
years one Servian from Bosnia and one from Dalmatia have 
been particularly active in the spreading of this idea. The 
greatest propaganda, however, has only been made quite 
recently, during the Austro-Servian tariff war. The cause of 
this was the evident tendency of the Servo-Bulgarian Customs 
Union. It must be admitted that this union was a mistake 
from the beginning. It was perfectly plain to all those who 
initiated it that Austria-Hungary would not approve of it. 
Notwithstanding this, the utterly reckless proceeding of 
Austria and her quite inappropriate arguments have 
astonished the world. The same objects could have been 
attained while observing the usual consideration, and the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view might easily have beai 
supported by better arguments. But Austria preferred to 
adopt violent measures. A wave of just indignation ran 
through the whole country, and emancipation d fo>Hs pnx was 
universally demanded. 

The actual commercial policy of Servia was at all times, 
however, in direct contrast to this ebullition of national feeling 
Even at a time when Austria-Hungary made the most unjust 
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demands, the very Government which had inaugarated the 
Servo-Bulgarian Customs Union found itself unable to proceed 
on the lines that were laid down, 'v^ich is the best proof of 
the accuracy of the politicians who regard the idea of eman- 
cipation as an ideal to be achieved at aD costs. 

It would lead too f Eir to attempt a narration of the discussions 
which were carried on between the two parties. It will be 
sufficient to indicate a few arguments of the supporters of a 
real commercial policy. Live cattle constitutes the chief 
item in Servian exports, and these exports now go exclusively 
to Austria-Hungary. In the search for other markets for 
this article, Germany alone deserves to be taken into con- 
sideration ; but Germany has refused any veterinary conven- 
tion, and would under no circumstances admit Servian cattle 
into her country. Moreover, the tiiriff rates are still higher 
in Germany than in Austria-Hungary. But even if this were 
not so, the whole trade would be dependent on Austria- 
Hungary, because Germany can only be reached by passing 
through Austria-Hungary. The same appUes to the ejqwrt 
of fresh-killed meat, which is, moreover, subjected to very 
high duties in such countries as admit it. Packed meat, also, 
would scarcely be able to compete with supplies from greater 
producers. It is thus evident uiat emancipation from Austria- 
Hungary would have to overcome insuperable difficulties. All 
the means by which it has been attempted to reach this object 
have remained simply palliatives. The share of Austria- 
Hungary in the export trade has meanwhile risen absolutely 
and relatively. In spite of this fact, the adherents of the. 
emancipation idea persist in their demands, and do not even 
fear a Customs war with Austria-Hungary, because that would 
be their most effective weapon. The cooler heads of this 
group seriously recommend an extremely drastic measure — 
viz., the abandonment of all preferentis^ treatment granted 
by Austria-Hungary. That this expedient would be a terrible 
paradox is proved by the following fact : The same people 
who talk so much of breaking the cham which ties us to Austria- 
Hungary become terribly excited if they hear that Austria- 
Hungary thinks of cutting this tie herself, and doing away 
with the frontier tariff and the cattle convention. 

The serious national economists energetically contest this 
tendency, because they fully understand that the advantages 
of the so-called emancipation could not compare with our losses 
in the Austro-Hungarian market. It is not difficult for them 
to prove that the voluntary abandonment of the benefits of the 
frontier traffic would weaken Servia economically to such an 
extent that she would lose still more — ^her power of resistance. 
An economic policy which would abandon the certain markets 
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near at hand, in order to secure uncertain markets at a great 
distance, would be quite unreasonable and unrealizable. The 
question of the Commercial Treaty, although it aided to define 
the position of the two economic parties, did not afiect the 
great question which is the problem for tire future of the com- 
mercial poUcy of Servia. 

If it is wished to understand this problem it is necessary to 
study the actual foreign poUcy of Austria-Hungary. It may 
be tacitly assumed that Austria-Hungary would welcome any 
fiirther extension possible in the Balkan Peninsula ; but the 
possibility of a realization of this hope has been much dimin- 
ished within the last thirty j^ears. Austria-Hungary has 
become internally weaker. The national aspirations of 
Himgary, whose success is merely a question of time, are a 
serious danger to the unity of the Imperial array. The Demo- 
cratic party has now the upper hand in Hungary, and the 
War party is weak. Has not Kossuth declared that the pro- 
gramme of the Coalition consists in living in peace with the 
neighbouring countries, in order to devote all possible energy 
to the development of Hungary — a declaration which consider- 
ably annoyed the General StaS in Vienna ? Religious strife, 
race hatred, and political dissensions have so much shaken 
Austria herself, that the nation can hardly be regarded as 
prepared for any war or conquest. In brief, the dwiger that 
Austria might suddenly invade Servia durmg an era of general 
European peace has been much lessened. And Servia might 
make use of this period of peace to prepare for the moment 
when the problem wiU have to be solved economically and by 
force of arms. But for this purpose the Austro-Hungarian 
market and the specially favourable commercial conditions are 
needed. This would be the most suitable solution of the 
problem of the future of Servia, It is, however, not possible — 
at least for the immediate future — for the following reasons : 
The special benefits which Servia has enjoyed in her trade with 
Austria have only been approved in the Austrian and Hun* 
garian Parliaments with consideratde difficulty, because the 
representatives of the agrarian interests regard these conces- 
sions as detrimental to themselves. The opposition to the 
benefits has increased with the growth of the agrarian agitation. 
It is nearly nine years since the leaders of the agrarians 
organized an energetic campaign against the benefits of the 
frontier traffic and against the cattle convention with Servia. 
The Commercial Treaty which has been negotiated, but awaits 
ratification, has resulted in considerably less favourable con- 
ditions for Servian exports in Austria-Himgary. And 3ret the 
Government in Vienna andBuda-Pesthfind the greatest difficulty 
in forcing the projected measures through their Parliaments. 
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Both Pariiaments are thoroughly agrarian, and become more 
strongly so from day to day. They will not hear anything 
about Austro-Hungarian political prestige in the Balkan 
Peninsula which is to be secured at the expense of agriculture. 
They are prepared for this to sacrifice a secure market for their 
industrial products. The chief resistance comes from the Slav 
races of I^bmgary, and the leading politicians who still favoor 
the status quo are powerless to check this tendency. They 
wer^ obliged to explain to the Servian delegates for the Com- 
mercial Treaty that there was no concession possible by means 
of which Servia could secure again the old benefits during the 
next twelve years. Austria-lSmgary herself has now joined 
the nations dominated by a policy of agricultural protection, 
and thus Servia must gradually pass under the general Customs 
r^lime imposed upon all competitors in the Austro-Hungarian 
markets. 

This development makes the struggle between the two 
parties in Servia whose programmes have been outlined quite 
objectless and useless. Wien Austria-Hungary no longer 
offers any special benefits, of what use is it to d^uss further 
whether they should be accepted or not ? The supporters of 
the idea of emancipation will no longer have any need to cry 
abroad that Servia should not be dominated by pronounced 
commercial intimacy with Austria-Himgaiy. The supporters 
of other ideas will no longer be obliged to advocate a policy 
designed to meet the wishes of Austria-Hungary. The fact 
that Austria-Hungary is not going to grant an5^hmg will soon 
reconcile the two parties. But, after all, this is only a diffi- 
culty in commercial policy. Another difficulty is much more 
serious, and that is that Austria-Hungary, while conceding 
nothing, demands, and will continue to demand, a great deal. 
We may say that the less she accords the more she demands. 
The few minor concessions which have been granted Servia had 
to be paid for dearly by the promise to purchase the necessary 

foods to satisfy certam State needs exclusively in Austria- 
[ungaiy. That was a great abuse of power, ancl the question 
how it is possible to protect ourselves in view of the Anstro- 
Hungaiian demands, which are no longer combined with con- 
cessions, is one to occupy the serious attention of all patriotic 
Servians. ' 

No one should deceive himseli in this question. In trade 
there is always one road which is most convenient and clreapest, 
and one market which pays the best prices. Which may be 
the road and which the market depends upon many and 
various natural and social conditions. Other ways and other 
markets besides the one mentioned may be found, but it is not 
possible to force trade to abandon the cheapest road and the 
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most profitable market in order to attempt another road and a 
less remunerative market. The best paying market for Servian 
agricultural produce is Central Europe, and the most con- 
venient road is the Danube and the railway through Austria- 
Hungary. The value of the Danube towards the Black Sea 
is seriously impaired by the high tolls demanded by the 
Hungarian authorities for the passage of the Iron Gates. 
For the passage of ships from Moldava to Turn Severin 
(lo kilometres) a toll of twopence on each ton and kilometre 
is demanded for the mere right of passage without the use of 
a tug. When a tug is employed, one farthing more is charged 
on each ton and kilometre. Besides these taxes on capacity, 
whether a ship be freighted or not twopence (18 hellers) is 
paid on every 100 Idbgrams it carries. In addition i8s. go 
to pilots or sounders for every twenty-four hours. Thus a 
ship laden with say 600 tons pays /51 (1,220 Austrians crowns) 
in taxes only for the act of passing through, if it employs a 
tug the same ship will pay an admtional ;£io (240 crowns). 
The cost of passage through the Iron Gates is two to seven 
times greater than that of rail transport. All these things 
being considered, it must be conceded that there are few 
commercial problems more difficult than that of Servia. It 
may be solved in three ways : by means of a Central Euro- 
pean Customs Union which would include Servia ; by means 
of a Zollverein with Hungary, which in the near future will 
probably be an independent Customs unit ; or by a Zollverein 
with the Balkan States. Which of these three solutions is the 
most probable and which the most to be desired for Servia 
are questions upon which much might be written. One thing 
is certain, however, and is adequately shown by the three 
possible solutions — that is, how little the economic fate of 
Servia depends upon herself. 



CHAPTER XXI 

LITERATURE 

By PAUL POPOVITCH 
Pn/usor ej Uttrattirt at tk* IMHriitf tf Stjgradi 

There are three periods in Servian literature — ancient, 
medieval, and modem. The ancient period comprises culti- 
vated literature from the beginning of the 13th until the 
end of the 15th centiuy. It lasted a little longer than the 
great united Servian Stats, whose end was caused by the in- 
vasion of the Turks. It continued, although feebly, from 
beyond the Umits of the Middle Ages tmtil the i8th century. 
Tms literature is written in the ancient Slav language in Servian 
words — that is to say, in the language common to the ancient 
Bulgarian and Russian literatures, but having some phonetic 
qualities of the Servian language. There have been collected 
up to now 2,000 manuscripts which represent the production 
of that period, but it cannot be affirmed that there are so many 
works. These works are written by the monks and the priests 
of all ranks, very often of the higliest ranks — monarchs some- 
times joined them. They generally wrote in the cloisters : 
at Hilendar, a Servian monastery at Mount Athos ; at Studen- 
itsa, Manassia, Detchani, and many other monasteries on 
Servian territory. The writers imitated the Byzantine litera- 
ture, which was very near them and which was very rich. It 
is also for that reason that the Servian literature of the ancient 
period represents Byzantine literature on a small scale, and 
that it resembled the latter also in its form of development. 
It embraced almost the same branches of literary production, 
comprising first of all pure theology, with dogma, polemics, 
exegesis, asceticism, mysticism, ecclesiastical rhetoric, and 
other literary works on Holy Scripture, the Gospels, the 
Psalms, the triads, the Pentateuch, etc. Here are found the 
works of Jean Damasquin, Jean Klimax, Simeon, the new 
theologian, and other important Byzantine theologians. The 
translation of these works was made fairly eady. Apart from 
this thedogical literature, this period contains also another 
330 
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Special literature — grammar, natural sciences, jnrisdiction. In 
this latter branch must be specially mentioned the Code of the 
Emperor Dushan (1349-1354), which represents to a very high 
degree the development of the Servian jurisdiction m the 
Middle Ages. It includes, finally, literature in the strictest 
sense — -since we dare not em|^oy without reserve the term of 
belles-lettres. This literature includes poetry and prose. There 
is very little poetry, and of real poetry — m the true sense of 
this word — there are a few pieces only. The Greek verses were 
translated into prose, like the verses of Menandre, for instance, 
which are preserved in the manuscripts as early as the 13th 
century. There is also a little Church poetry — ^rhythmic poetry, 
such as hymns of Romanos, who is veterum mdodorum princeps, 
and others. Apart from translations, there exists practically 
nothing original in this kind of work. There is more prose, 
and its character is as follows : First of all novels and recitals, 
among which are to be found the most important works of the 
literature of the Middle Ages, such as ' The Trojan War,' 
' Alexander the Great,' ' Varlaam and Joasaph,' the ' Life of 
jEsop,' ' Stephanite and Ihnilat,' ' Physiolc^e,' ' Avir the 
Wise,' ' Salomon,' etc. We find also apocryphal and hagio- 
graphic writings, among which are the legend of Adam, the 
vision of Enoch, the Gospel on the childhood of Christ, as well 
as the life of Alexis, the Man of God, Mary the Egyptian, 
Catherine the Alexandrine ; there are original works on the 
lives of the Slav and Jugo-Slav saints. We find bic^aphies 
of the Servian monarchs and Metropolitans, called ancient 
Servian biographies,' which represent the most important as 
well as the most original group of Servian ancient literary 
works, although one suspects, without seeing it, the inSuence 
of Byzantine models. The ancient Servian biographies deal 
with the following : Sava (1164-1236), known among the whole 
of the Servian people under the name of ' Saint Sava,' son of 
the Servian monarch, and author of a biography of his father, 
St. Simon ; St6phane (1223), brother of Sava, first Servian 
King, also the author of a biography of St. Simon and of a 
biography of St. Sava ; Theodosius (13th century), author of 
a biography of Sava ; Danilo (14th century), author of several 
biographies of Servian Kings and Archbishop ; Grigorie (14th 
century), who wrote the life of King Stephen Detchanski. With 
the biographies must be mentioned history, which concerns 
typical chronicles, chronographies, and genealogies. Among 
these works must be mentioned as the most important the trans- 
lations of the Byzantine chronicles, Georgie, Hamartol, Jean 
Zonara, Constantin Manassessa, and also the numerous chroni- 
cles which furnish a great deal of material to Servian history. 
In the middle period, which embraces the period from the 
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end of the 15th century to the end of the i8th century, the 
literature is almost entirely centred at Ragusa (Doubrovnik), 
the only portion of Servian country which was free and full of 
culture, the others being under the Ottoman yoke. This litera- 
tore was no lot^er written in the ancient Slav language, but in 
the pure Servian tongue. It is more developed thaii that of the 
previous period, and contains more real literature in the strict 
sense of this word than the preceding period ; it contains, in 
fact, as much as do the foreign literatures of this time. But 
it has no relation with the literature of the ancient period. 
The literature of the ancient period was developed in the eastern 
half of the Servian countries (Servia, Old Servia, Macedonia), 
and the literature of the middle period in the western half 
(Ragusa and Bosnia during a certain time). The first was 
cultivated in the monarchical and orthodox world, and the 
second principally in the republican world ; the former among 
the monks, the latter principally among the Ia3m3en of all 
classes. The one was guided by Byzantine examples, and the 
other by the examples of Italian literature, and developed 
under this influence. The literature of the middle period re- 
presents, with respect to the ancient literature, a quite new and 
mdependent action ; it is usually called the literature of Ragosa 
(that of Bosnia is small, and is confined to some practically 
religious writers of the 17th and 18th centuries). Bom at 
that period, and, in imitation of the Italian renaissance, de- 
veloiMi^ after Italian models, it represents Italian literature 
in miniature, in the same way as the ancient Hterature repre- 
sents the Byzantine. In opposition to the ancient, the litera- 
ture of Ragusa specially cultivated poetry and very little prose. 
It includes all kmds of poetry, love-poetry first of all and in 
great quantities : there was scarcely a single poet of Ragusa 
who did not pay his tribute to this kind of poetry. Chichko 
Mentchevitch and George Drgitch, the two indefatigable 
petrarchists of the 15th century, cultivated it ; it is, in fact, 
with them that Ragusan literature begins. A considerable 
number of authors continued this work in the i6th century, 
among the most important being Dinko Ragnina, a pupil rather 
of the classical than of the Italian school, to whirft, however, 
the first poets belong. In the 17th century the most important 
poet of this class is Ivan Bounitch, and m the 18th Ignate 
Diordjitch, the last of the principal Ragusan poets who wrote 
all kinds of poetry. Ragusan poetry indudes next the religious 
poetry, very much cultivated also in Italy, and its principal 
representatives were Mavro Vetranitch (i6th century), Ivan 
Goundonlitch, and Julius Palmotitch {17th century), and the 
above-mentioned Ignat Djordiitch(i8th century). Itincludes, 
also, satirical and facetious poetry in general. The joyous life 
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of these ancient towns on the seashore evoked, especially at 
carnival times, the kind of songs specially cultivated by some 
poets, beginni^ with Andrfi Tchubranovitch (i6th century) 
up to T. Djordjitch. Apart from lyric poetry, Ragusan poetry 
includes also epic poetry, and the latter appears after the former. 
The principal representative of this, who is at the same time 
the principal Ragusan poet — rex iUyrici cttrminis — is Ivan 
Goundoulitch {1588-1638), whose best epic poem, ' Osman,' 
sings of the defeat of the young Sultan Osman and the victory 
of the young Polish Prince Ladislas (1621), and the death of 
Osman. The poem is written in the special strain of the 
' Liberation of Jerusalem ' of Torquato Tasso. Dramatic 
poetry forms not the least part of Ragusan poetry. It is also 
of different kinds — religious, pastoral, mythological, historical, 
etc. Many authors have cultivated it, among them a great 
number of those who have just been mentioned — Vestranitch, 
Goundoulitch, and, above aU, Palmotitch. This kind of poetry 
includes the very advanced translations (as efirly as the i6th 
century) of ' Amante ' of Torquato Tasso, of the ' Patre 
Fidfile ' of Gavarini, and many other well-known works, and 
the original dramas of all kinds, which can be compared to the 
Italian dramas of that period as well. In addition to these 
works of the order of serious dramas, there were also f£iirly 

food comedies in verse, although generally rather short, 
he prose comedies were better, however, and they represent 
the principal production of Ragusan literature. It arrived at 
its culminating-point in the z6th century, with Drgitch as its 
foremost representative. Drgitch cultivated plaintive comedy 
and comedy made on actual themes. He chose the subjects 
for his comedies among the types and in the situations which 
later on Molifere took — thus, for instance, the type of miser 
in his comedy ' Skoup,' and the situation of the deceived hus- 
band of ' George Dandin ' in his anonymous comedy, etc. It 
is for this reason that very often whole scenes are the same in 
Drgitch and Molifire. In the 17th century, and for a great 
part of the 18th, the principal theatre pieces of Molifere were 
translated and remade. Except for comedy, Ragusan litera- 
ture has as yet only a little prose, confined principally to the 
practically religious writings and similar matters. Political 
and literary history is in tm Latin language, as well as philo- 
sophy and sciences. Stories such as those of Boccaccio and 
others unfortunately do not exist in Ragusan literature. 

Although as ancient as the other European Uteratures, 
Servian hterature has not their continuity. We have seen 
that the Uterary production of the middle period developed 
itself quite independently of the ancient period, and the 
literature of the new period develops itself also independently 
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of those of the previous periods. The literature of the ancient 
period was excessively religious ; that of the middle period 
excessively local. Both were obsolete. Neither the one nor the 
other could satisfy the literary needs of the modem period, 
felt by the whole Servian people. At Ragusa intellectual 
culture had perished with the loss of the Ragusan RepubHc 
(in 1808) ; in other countries also people were b^innmg to 
feel the want of culture. This was first apparent in the 
V(»vodina (the eastern provinces of Austria-Hungary, in- 
habited by Servians), wh^e, towards the end of the 17th 
century, a large number of Servians had emigrated from Old 
Servia ; then in Servia, where they began to free themselves 
from the Turkish domination at the beginning of the 19th 
century. It was in Voivodina that the Servian people felt, 
after several centuries, in a more favourable condition for 
public instruction and intellectual culture, and here made 
unmediately the necessary effort to instruct itself in the 
manner of the time, and to reach the level of the literature of 
the time. In the course of the iSth century it founded its 
literature, which is the literature of the new period. 

After the first beginning, which related to the elementary 
school hterature, there appeared, in the true sense of this word, 
a bom writer, Dossiti^ Obradovitch. He started at first as 
apprentice to a trade, but, being strongly inclined towards 
learning, he entered the monastery of Ctoovo, in Sicminin, 
where he passed a considerable time, and hecamt a monk, 
under the name of Dossiti^. Dossiti^, however, was more 
desirous of learning than of consecrating himself to the Church. 
He escaped from the monastery, and visited a great many 
countries, living as a private sdiool-master. He passed first 
through the Servian countries — Dalmatia and Montenegro — 
then the Balkan countries — Greece and European Turkey — 
and then the other Eastern countries, such as parts of Asia 
Minor and Smyrna. He learned a good many languages 
there — Greek, Latin, Italian — and he studied the moral and 
philosophical sciences which flourished at that time among the 
Greeks. Later on, still wishing to learn, and still exercising 
the profession of a school-master, he visited the countries of 
the West — Austria, Germany, France, England, and a part of 
Italy, where he remained about thirty years. He feamed 
German, French, and English, and made the acquaintance of 
these literatures. When Servia began to free its^, he returned 
in ido6, and, establishing himself at Belgrade, remained there 
until the end of his days as a Servian man of letters, the most 
considered and greatest of the period, a patriarch of the 
modest Servian Teaming and culture, much as Voltaire at 
Femey. He died there in 1811. His life is an example oi 
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MM of those noUe spirits who b^in with nothing and go far — 
the hie of a man who has succeeded, by his extraordinary 
perseverance and his efiorts, in rising from a simple apprentice 
in the Banat to an enlightened European man, in arriving at 
the level of the intellectual culture of his time, in mastering 
the moral philosophy of the i8th century and the ideas 
and the culture which this enlightened century has given 
to the world. He has left several works. The first, and 
perhaps the best, is his autobiography, in which he has narrated 
m his lively, simple, and easily imderstood style his interesting 
and exemplary hfe, from his birth up to his f&tieth year. This 
work is full of a tendency towards learning, and full of love 
for science. At the same time, it abounds in vehement protests 
eigainst the ignorance and the idleness of the monks, which ' 
he had experienced personally, and which disillusioned him of 
one of the most beautiful ide£ils of his youth. He wrote — 
or, rather, he translated and remade — a collection of fables. 
These fatdes are taken from those of .£sop, Lessing, and 
Lafontaine, and they Eire accompanied by long commentaries 
which are veritable little moral articles, written in a livdy 
and interesting manner. He published, also, two volumes of 
an interesting collection of difierent works. There are, first, 
moral, philosophical, and practical essays on patriotism, on 
the love of science, on the nature of man, on lying, on reading, 
etc., in style like those in the SpectiUor of Addison, ia^io 
was one of the favourite authors of Dossiti^ ;* there are moral 
stories, translated for the most part from Marmontel, or from 
some other favourite author of this time ; there are facetious 
stories, as there is one of Gotzi ; there are Oriental tales — tales 
of the distant Oriental world, full of allegories and of a fine 
moral and philosophic tendency, such as were then very 
fashionable ; and there were, finally, comedies — for instance, one 
of Lessing. He wrote, also, one or two works of no great 
importance, AH his works had a great influence among the 
public of that period, and contributed much to the awakening 
and the consofidation of the literary conscience and to intel- 
lectual development among the Servians of that epoch. 

Dossiti^ was the most important literary man of the i8th 
century, but there were others who were not without impor- 
tance. These men of letters wrote both poetry and prose. 
The poetry was especially weak. They were either short 
occasional songs, or longer poems with a moral basis, or didac- 
tics or poems on battles, or on biblical or religious subjects. 
The poets are : Alexia V&ihtch, Vitchenti^ Rakitch, and others. 
The prose was better and more abundant. There were transla- 
tions of the ' Belisaire ' of Marmontel, ' Robinson Crusoe ' 
* ' The Vision of Mirsina,' by Addiaon, b among ihem. 
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of Defoe, etc. "niere are only two or three attempts at drama, 
and they are not original. History was more developed, and 
its representative was Yovan Raiitch (1726-1801), who has 
written, with a tru^ monastic industry, a voluminous history 
of the Servians, Bu^arians, and Croatians. It is one of 
those great works which appear rarely at the beginning of 
a literary development. The moral and philosoplucal essay 
was fairly well cultivated. Besides Dossiti^, it was treated by 
Sachazie Orfeline, who founded the first Servian Review 
(1765), and PavM Solaritch, a pupil of Dossiti6 worthy of his 
master, and some others. 

Such was the i8th century. It was otherwise in the 19th, 
where one notices two periods, 'ndiich correspond to the first 
and second half of this century. 

Under the influence of the Russian masters who founded, 
at the beginning of the i8th century, Servian schools in 
Voivodina, and laid the first stones of learning and literature, 
our writers of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th century 
wrote in an impure language, which was not the language 
of the people, but the Russo-SIav, or Slavo-Servian, and their 
writings were for that reason inaccessible to the general public, 
who were almost illiterate. Dossiti^ wrote better and in a 
purer lai^age, but it was necessary that it should be still 
purer and better. A reformation of the Uterary language 
and of the spelling was essential, and its refonner was Vuk 
Karadjitch. The first half of the 19th century was in general 
devoted to this reform, Vuk Karadjitch was bom at Trchitch 
in 1787. Servia was still under Turkish domination, and had 
scarcdy any schools, so that Vuk received in his childhood 
and in his youth very little instruction. He learned to read 
and write in Servian from one of his parents, using for writing 
a reed and powder dissolved in water, instead of a pen and ink. 
It was not until his eighteenth year that he entered a regular 
primary school, at the time of the insurrection, when he passed 
into Sirmium. In his twentieth year he began to attend a sort 
of coUege, going for a time to a school named the Great School, 
which was foimded just at this time at Belgrade. In going, in 
1803, to \^enna, after the defeat of Servia, Vuk made by chance 
the acquaintance of one of the best of Slav philologues — the 
Slav Jemei Kopitar — and that lover of pure, popular languages 
inspired in Vuk the idea of introducing the popular Servian 
language into literature. The idea was bold — too bold, even, 
when its execution was confined to a man without education, 
without knowledge, without culture, such, as Vuk was. How- 
ever, this man, ' ilUterate, but generously endowed by Nature 
with one of the clearest intelligences,' succeeded, by enormous 
labour and perseverance, in acquiring the necessary kno^edge, 
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and in pr^arii^ himsell to fulfil a itAt at once so important 
and so dimcult. This rfile proved even more arduous than 
Vuk had foreseen, because his reforming work encountered so 
many adversaries, Vuk lived, from the beginning of his 
work (1814) until his death (1864), a literary career, long and 
punfm, disappointing, and full of struggles, which lasted fifty 
years, and which was only finally crowned by an unexampled 
success in the history of literature. During this period he 
wrote a good number of works. He began with the language. 
He wrote first of all the grammar : one in 1814, in which he 
showed for the first time the forms of the true popular lan- 
guage ; then another in 1818, more complete, translated later 
into German, preceded by a long preface, full of praises, 
written by Jacob Grimm. He afterwards composed a dic- 
tionary — in 1818 a fairly large one, and a second larger one in 
1852 — which is considered even now one of the best dictionaries 
in the Servian language. Finally, he wrote a large number 
of Works on the grammar. All these writings — grammars, 
dictionaries, and the rest — have given a solid basis to the 
reform of tiie language. They have furnished all that was 
necessary to the victory of the popular language. In addition 
to the reforms of the language, the reform of the spelling was 
called for, and Vuk created m the above-mentioned writings, 
and in others, a pure and phonetic orthography, more logical 
than the Italian, one of the most perfect orthographies 
existent. But Vuk did not stop there. He went farther than 
was necessary for the reformation of the language and of the 
spelling. He cultivated literary criticism also, and it is from 
him that it dates (1817). He practised it Uttle, but well. 
He wrote, also, contemporary national history. His historical 
worla represent not only historical documents, but also models 
in very fine prose of plastic descriptions. He studied, also, 
ethnography. Some of his works are to be found in German — 
for example, ' Montenegro and the Montenegrins ' (1837). In 
busying himself in translating a popular book into the language 
of the people, and acquiring, m fact, by this means that victory 
for which he had to strive so hard, he fixed his choice on the 
New Testament, which he translated in a masterly manner 
(1847). But his most important work was his collection of 
songs, stories, sayings, proverbs, and popular charades. There 
were three editions, and each new edition was better and more 
complete (in 1814-1815, 1823-1833, 1841-1866). There are 
fewer editions of the stories (1821 and 1853). "Hie proverbs 
have had one edition (in 1836) ; the charades the same (in 
1821). These editions of the national riches were for Vuk 
only aids to the reform of the language. The national poetry, 
for instance, was only to serve as an example of the language— 
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a proof of the beauty of the popular tongue, and a proof in 
support of his theory on the literary langueige. These editions 
and the work of Vuk have had a greater mfiuence than was 
suspected at the beginnii^. The work of Vuk has this 
supreme importance : that Servia entered with Vuk into the 
literature which began in Voidovina, and was exclusively 
cultivated there. Vuk created afterwards a common literary 
language for the whole mass of the Servian people. This 
language was natural, pure, popular, and replaced the impure, 
mixed, half-Servian, half-Slav language which existed up to 
that time, and which did not correspond to any language of 
the Servian countries. Vuk has, finally, indirectly brought 
into the literature the true national spirit ; he has created the 
basis of the national literature ; he has shown the Servian poets 
new motives, a new metre, and a new source of poetical in- 
spiration, non-existent imtil then. 

If one takes into consideration the fame which our national 
songs have had in the literature of the world, one can und^- 
stand that the work of Vuk was not only important for the 
Servian people, but also had to a certain extent world-wide 
importance. At the moment when Ossian was very fashion- 
able, when the ' Voice of the Peoples in Song," by Herder, 
enjoyed a great popularity — at the moment when the popular 
songs of afl countnes enjoyed the sympathies of the civilized 
world — the national Servian poetry, simple and beautiful as 
it was, had Jilready an assured success. It only remained to 
make it known. It was Vuk who did this. He was not the 
first, but he did most to procure the immense success of that 
national poetry at the moment of its appearance. Hiere had 
been befote Vuk, in 1774, the Italian Abb6 Alberto Fortis, ^rfio 
drew attention to the popular Servian songs by his translation 
of one of the finest Servian songs, ' Hassanaguinitsa,' in 
1778-1779. Herder brought into notice, in his translation of 
popular soi^, three So^an songs, which he considered 
purely national. The same year Goethe translated the 
Hassanaguinitsa.' But it was with Vuk that the first real 
success was obtained. - In 1814 - 1815 Vuk edited his first 
collection of songs, when he was with Kopittir, who recom- 
mended with great zeal the national Servian songs to the 
foreign literary world. It was on this occasion that j£icob 
Grimm, a great friend of national hteratures, became enthu- 
siastic over Servian poetry. He began immediately to bring 
out these songs, to translate them, and to praise them. 
According to him, they are all ' very beautiful,' ' brilliant 
flowers,' of Homeric character and beauty. There are some 
which, according to him, represent the most moving songs of 
all peoples and all times (such as ' Hie Construction of Skadar 
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on the Boiana *). It was then that Goethe began to take a 
fresh interest in them. He wrote about them, he praised 
them ; he did so in his reports, and in his conversations with 
Eckermann. According to him, they have many ' precious 
motifs,' new and quite fresh, and ' there are some which can 
take the same rank as the " Cantique des Cantiques," ' which 
he loved so much. It was then that Wilhehn Hnmbolt also 
became interested in the national Servian songs ; it is then, 
too, that Clemens Brentano copied them and read them for 
his own i)leasure. Mile. Talfi, Wilhdm Gerhard, smd others, 
have entire collections of these translations. All literary 
people in Germany showed a great interest in these songs ; 
they even showed a ' real enthusiasm,' and the impression of 
these songs was ' livelier and deeper than any other at this 

feriod.' This interest was not confined only to Germany, 
he French literary world showed it in equal measure. 
Madame de StaSl had already, in 1807, shown her sympathy 
for the Servian people and its songs. Charles Nodier (from 
1813) translated some of these songs (' Hassanaguinitsa '), and 
praised them. Prosper Merim^ edited a collection, but of 
mystifications of Servian songs, and not of the songs them- 
sdves (1827). The Globe, the well-known review of the new 
romantic school in French literature, gave its attention to the 
Servian songs (1827) and to the book of Merimfe. A little 
later the celebrated Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, gave some 
enthusiastic couises on Servian songs at the College of France, 
at Paris, in 1840-1842. Neither md the English remain in- 
different to these songs ; they translated them and popularized 
them. John Bowring translated the Servian songs, as Talfi 
and Gerhard had done. The entire literary world all oVer 
Europe became interested and enthusiastic over Servian poetry. 
There was only the cdebrated Slavist Dobrowski, the one 
sceptic among celebrated men, who remained astonished, and 
repeated constantly : ' I don't know what the world is coming 
to over these Servian songs.' 

The literature of the period of Vuk could not be confined to 
the work of Vuk. The reform of the language and of the 
spelling was a great work, and it obliged almost all hterary 
men to take sides, either as adherents or as adversaries ; but 
the literature itself will not disappear amid the polemics over 
this reform. While bearing the impress of this reform, litera- 
ture has nevertheless devdop^ independently according to 
its general needs. Literary works went on their way, and some 
made great progress. 

It was especially poetry which made great progress. Servian 
poetry, beginning with Loukiane Houchitzkt (1777-1837), 
tried to touov classical models, and to speak ' Greek ana 
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Latin ' like the muse of Ronsard, or to follow, with Sima 
Milutinovitch, indefined models, half classical, half national, 
and to stammer in singing of the deeds of the freeing of the 
Servians from the Turkish yoke, Servian poetry developed 
at first irregularly and uncertainly, and then, above all, under 
the influence of the work of Vuk, it passed very quickly to a 
national basis. There were two poets who carried Servian 
poetry in that direction, and ■who revolutionized Servian 
literary poetry. The first is Branko Raditchevitch (1824- 
1853), a young talent, light and charming, endowed with an 
incredible vivacity and lightness, full of peaceful, jovial, witty 
sentiments, sometimes with the slight sadness of an amorous 
heart, sometimes, thoi^h less often, with deep sentiments — 
foreshadowings, perhaps, of his sad destiny, which broke too 
soon on his noble life. Apart from lyrical songs, he wrote 
mtty pamphlejs, such, for instance, as ' Pout,' in which he 
ridiculed the opponents of Vuk and the new pretended poets 
of this time. He wrote several epic poems — ' Goiko,' ' Kaidou- 
koy Grob,' ' Stoian,' ' Outoplienitea," etc. — in which he is 
much feebler. The other poet is greater than Branko — much 
greater, the greatest of Servian poets — Petar Petrovitch 
Ni^och. 

Bom in 1813 at Niegoch, in Montenegro, he acquired some 
elementary education at Bocca di Cattaro, and he attended a 
free and private school of Sima Milutinovitch's at Cettigne, 
who was in that town during the youth of Niegoch. In 1830 
he became a monk, and later a Bishop. According to the 
organization of the period, in this little theocratic State he 
hdd, in his quality of Bishop, princely power in his hands. As 
such. Prince and Bishop, he passed a long time in the solitude 
of Cettigne reading and reflecting, and intemy)ting his solitary 
life by long voyages in Russia, Austria, and Italy, He began 
very modestly by writing short, insignificant son^, for the 
most part in the spirit of the national poetry, especially in the 
spirit of Montenegrin national poetry, which was inferior to 
the others. He edited collections of these songs under the 
titles ' Poustignave tsetiguski ' and ' Liek iaresti turske * (in 
1834). Later, as the result of stronger and more abundant 
reading, which permitted him to learn foreign languages, and 
as the result of^ deeper thinking on moral and philosophical 
problems, Niegoch began to undertake loiter and more diffi- 
cult poems, and he wrote ' Loutcha Mikrokosma ' (1845), a 
poem of elevated and philosophic thoughts founded on an 
episode of Milton's ' Paradise Lost.' Afterwards, in 1847, he 
undertook more powerful and deeper works, in form like the 
drama in the ancient sense. The ' Gorski Vienats ' exemplifies 
this, in which he has celebrated an important historical event 
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of the beginning of the i8th century— the extermination 
of the pseudo-Turks and the freeing of Montenegro from the 
Turks. What characterizes and distinguishes this work is 
first of all that it is composed on the basis of the national 
songs, having reference to this event and its grandiose epic ■ 
conception ; the precision and the plastique in the description 
of the Montenegrin types, with the humour, the local colour, 
and the national impress ; next, the boldness of the ideas, the 
profound philosophy of life, the pessimism and the bitterness 
of a great spirit, the powerful patriotism of a man sincerely 
devoted to his people ; and, nnally, a noble and splendid 
diction, with admirable lyric passages, with many concise, 
strong, full verses which shed one after the other maxims and 
ideas in the irreproachable form of the antique sentence, 
Niegoch has put into this work everything that he has felt and 
seen. He has put into it his personal romance — ^the romance 
of a civilized monarch who governs a half-barbarous people ; 
of a philosopher in the midst of ignorant and unenlightened 
people ; an enthusiastic patriot unable to do for his people 
what he would have wished ; of a titanic spirit hindered in its 
flight ; of a Prometheus bound, but a Prometheus ' before whose 
feet not a nymph has shed tears,' When an En^ish lord, 
charmed by his acqiiaintance which he had made at Naples, 
asked him to give him his photograph and to write above it 
some verses, Niegoch gave him his photograph, but did not 
write any verses. ' Among us Servians,' said he, ' there is a 
national song which says. If the sea were to change into ink, 
if the sky were to change into a sheet of paper, we could not 
describe our sufferings.' Nevertheless, he was able to describe 
majesticaily in the ' Gorski Vienats ' — the best work in Servian 
literature — both his personal sufferings and those of his people. 
After the ' Gorski Vienats ' Niegoch wrote only a few songs — 
' Chtiepan Mali ' (in 1831), a drama, not dramatized, drawn 
from the history of Montenegro ; and he left in manuscript the 
' Dobodiada,' an epic work, also drawn from Montenegrin 
history, which he had composed in his youth ; and the be- 
ginning of the translation of the * Iliad ' of Homer, as weU as 
the ' Slova polku Igorevu,' To have an idea of his elevated 
poetry we reproduce here a passage of the ' Gorski Vienats,' a 
monologue of the monk Stfiphane, a blind and wise old man, 
one of the most noble and majestic figures of this poem. It 
is a pity that ' Gorski Vienats ' has not been trandated into 
English and French, as it has already been translated into 
German, Italian, Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, Swedish, and 
Hungarian. 
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DER BERGKRANZ. 

{Dit B^rtiung Mtniem^m. Hiihriitlla G*maUe am dtm Sndt dtt XVII. 
YaMrkundtrts.)* 

Von Pstxr Petxovic-Njbgus, Bishop of Mohtknecko. 

DuTchgeseibt ward ich durch 

Sieb und Reuter 
Diese schlechte Welt hab'ich verkostet, 
Ausgetninken ihren Wermuthsbecker, 
AusKclebt hab'ich das bittre Leben. 
Alles, was es gibt und was nur mOglich, 
Alles hab'ich Kennen lemen musscD 
Was auch konune, ich bin vorbei«it'et 
Alles was an Obeln hier auf Erden, 
Alle sind des Menschen sichre Mitgtft 
Jung bist du und unerfahren, Bischo^ 
Ach 1 die grSssten bittren Schmenen lassen, 
Uns die eisten Werinuthstropfen leiden. 
Wcnn du wiisstcst, was noch deiner wartet 1 
Ein tyran isi diese Welt dem Harten, 
Wie viel mehr noch einer edien Seele ; 
Dem die Welt ist nichts, als ekle Zwietntcht : 
Zwietracht trennt die Seele und den Kbrper, 
Zwietracbt trennt die Meere und die Ufer, 
Zwietia^hi trennt die Hitie und die Kalt& 
Zwietracht herrschet iwischen aitcn Winden, 
Zwietracht herrschet zwischen dem was lebeti 
Zwietracht herrschet zwischen alien Vfilkem, 
Zwietracbt herrschet zwischen alien Menscheni 
Zwietracht trennt die Tage und die Nacbte 
Zwietracht trennt die Seele und den Himmel. 
Die Gewalt der Seele driickt den Kilrper ; 
Und die Seele flattert in dem Kfiiper ; 
Die Gewalt des Himmels driickt aie Meere ; 
Und die Himmel schanken in den Meeren. 
Eine Welle drUckt die andre stiirmisch. 
Beide sterben sich am Ufer brechend. 
Wer halt fest das Gliick und das Geniigcn 7 
Wer halt fest die Ruhe und den Frieden ? 
Grinsend hOhnt der eine Mensch den Andetn, 
Wie der Affe bChnt das eigne Bildnis. 

The prose of the period was weaker. The novd was a good ' 
deal cmtivated, but of feeble quality. The fantastic novels of 
Milovan Vidakovitch (1780-1841) are types of the novel of that 
time. The story, less practised, was equally deficient. The 
drama and comedy were better. Their best example is Jovan 
Popovitch St^iia (1805-1856), who created some comedies in 
the style of Molifere — the characteristic comedy of Moli^e, with 
well-studied types — the types of the miser, the affected man, 
the pretended literary man — but with more sldll in the com- 
position. Among his best comedies may be mentioned ' Tor- 
* Translated from the Servian by T. Kirste. 
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ditsa,' ' Genidba i oudadba,' ' 29a geoa.' This latter is a 
distant echo of Shakespeare's ' Taming of the Shrew.' He 
wrote historical drataas and tragedies of the Servian past, but 
he was weaker tiian in the comedies. The most important 
dramas and tragedies to be mentioned are ' Lahan,' ' The 
Death of St^plmne Detchanski,' and others. Besides the 
novels, stories, and dramas, there were other kinds of prose — 
h^ory, literary criticism, talks, etc. In this kind of work the 
strongest generally was Vuk, and by his side may be pQaced 
T. Popovitch, D. Davidovitch, T. Steitch, and others. 

The second half of the igth century is not consecrated 
to an idea like the first. It has no centre, but is represented 
by varied work in different independent directioiLs. Neither 
is it as good as the first. The first half, especially in the later 
years, represented in the works of Vuk, Niegoch, and Branko 
the best period — the classical period ; the second half represents 
the weaker period. There appear, nevertheless, fairly often, 
interesting literary endeavours, which signify progress in certain 
branches of literature. This success exists m quality as well 
as quantity. 

Lyric and epic poetry was very much practised. After 
Branko, everyone began to^write verses, generally in his style. 
The most important poets of that period are, first, Yovan 
Yovanovitch Zinai (i833'X904), the most popular of all the 
modem poets. His amorous, patriotic, satirical, and other 
songs show a fine gentle poetical talent, tender and melan- 
choly, full of wit, with a little passion, and rarely with any 
depth. Later it was Dioura Yakchitch (1832-1878), who, 
always his rival, like Schiller and Goethe, is c£fEerent to him 
in many respects. He has passion, strength ; he has also 
tenderness, but he falls sometimes into declamation, and he is 
not skilful. Voislav Ditch (1862-1894) is perhaps a greater 
artist than the above named, with a more modem spirit, with 
more literary motives, with a more difficult and more artistic 
prosody, with a special talent for the picturesque. There are 
also ottwrs. 

Prose developed itself equally. The novel differs from that 
of the time of Vidakovitch, although still full of defects. Th^ 
are two who are the best of its representatives — one at the 
beginning of the period, and the other at its end. The first is 
Bogoboi Atanatskovitch (i8i6-r858), with his novel, ' Dva 
idcla,' which is a picture of the society of this time {1848), 
but which is vulgarly sentimental, conventional, whimpering, 
and insipid ; the other is Yakob Igniatovitch (1824-1888). He 
wrote historical novels, and then numorous ones, finally social 
novds — ' Tchoudan svet,' ' Vassa Rechpekt,' ' Vetchiti mlado- 
genia,' ' Starii novi maistori,' ' Fatnitsa ' — ^which are thb best ; 
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although no true realist, he paints the bas monde and its 
decadence in dark colours and with much pessimism, and 
leaves thereby a strong impression despite the faults of style 
and composition, and, above all, the motive of the action. The 
story has been more practised than the novel. B. Atanats- 
kovitch and Y, Igniatovitch, who have left a large number of 
stones which possess the same defects and the same qualities 
as their novels, are its first exponents. Then Dioura Yak- 
chitch, who has left a large number of stories, in which he has 
depicted the actual life of Voidovina or of Servia ; but he has 
done it romantically, in an unreal manner, with exaggeration 
and idealism, and a great deal of declamation. Thentollowed 
Stfephane Lioubicha (1824-1878), quite different from these. 
He is from another country — from the depths of Dalmatia — 
while the above named were from Voidovina and from Servia. 
He is more modem, fresher, original, not following at all the 
literary traditions. A talented story-teller, who relates the 
jincient local events which have remained in the memory of 
the people ; he relates them simply, in simple lai^uage and 
style, but with vivacity, as in the national tales, with the 
classic prose of Vuk, and with much humour. And then 
Laza Lazarevitch (1851-1890), the best of the preceding, the 

\best narrator, one of the best of the Servian writers. He has 
written a small number of stories — ' Prvi put s otsem na iout- 
r6gn6,' ' Chkolska ikona,' ' Ou dobri tchas haidoutsi,' ' Na 
bounarou,' ' Werther,' ' Sv6 tch6 to narod poslatiti,' ' V^tar.' 
' On sna sv6,' etc. — but they are enduring models of a powerful 
design, of an unimpeachaUe composition, and with a style 
fashioned with a great deal of care. Finally, Yanko Vesselino- 
vitch (1862-1904), who assiduously followed after Lazarevitch, 
especially in vfllage stories, and who devoted his powerful 
talent to it, but on account of a relative lack of literary culture, 
and as a result of other causes, was not able to maintain the 
standard of his predecessor. He wrote many stories. Drama 
was a good deal written, though in a feeble manner — drama and 
tragedy more weakly than comedy. The famed Yovan Soubi- 
titdi (1817-1886) worked on drama and tragedy which were 
drawn from the past, and which were in verse. He wrote 
several pieces. Afterwards, still more famous, Mathias Ban, 
Dioura Vakchitch, Lazar Kostitch (bom in 1841), who trans- 
lated and imitated Shakespeare, etc. In comedy Kosta Trif- 
kovitch had more success (1843-1875), Trifkovitch did not 
continue the style of Popovitch, and his comedy is not the 
comedy of characters, but of intrigue. His characters do not 
show, do not describe types, characters, p<LSsions, but they 
work as simple theatre figures ; they distinguish themselves by 
a well-thought-out intrigue — a great art m the compositi(m 
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and its taste — and. by their taste. He wrote a great many 
little theatre pieces, and in a short time. The principal are 
' Tchertitan,' Chkolski nadornik,' ' Lioubavno pismo, ' Pda 
vina pola vode,' etc. The literary criticism was rather weak. 
Its best representatives are Kosta Rouvarats, then Svetislav 
Voulovitch, and then, among the young and more modem. 
Dr. Lioubomir Ndditch, and others. Other branches of prose 
were cultivated — for instance, stories of travels, which were 
represented by one of the best stylists of the period — Lioubomir 
Nenadovitch (1826-1895). He has produced in these narra- 
tives of travels in ItsJy, Montenegro, Germany, and France 
agreeable and light reading with humorous passages. 

This was the condition of literature in the second half of 
the last century. There is yet another literature — that of 
mddem times and of writers who are still living. 

Poetry is very well represented. Its writers show both 
talent and culture, though the verse is partly inspired by the 
French influence. It has new characteristics, both original 
and modem. It has more elegance in the motif and in the 
metre, only literary style, and especially literary pessimism, 
is more evident. The leading poets are Jovan Douchitch, Milan 
Rakitch, Mileta Yakchitch, Alexa Cantitch, Milan Courtcin, etc. 

Certain branches of prose are equally good. Unfortunately, 
there are no novels, although there is a great opportunity, 
since many plots exist, local themes purely Servian, and 
dealing with society during this transitory and disturbed 
period of to-day. It is for this reason that there are many 
and excellent tales, sometimes showing much talent, some- 
times a considerable amount of culture. They are usually 
realistic, and contain many detailed descriptions. They con- 
tain interesting characters drawn from all the countries in- 
habited by the Servian people, not only in the kingdom of 
Servia, but also Bosnia, Herzogovina, Montenegro, and 
Slavonia. Unfortunately, this literature deals too exclu- 
sively with descriptions of villages and smaller towns, and 
there do not exist studies of the more complex society 
better known to us. The principal writers of this school 
are Sremac, Simo Matavouli, Borissav Stankovitch, Ivo 
Tchjpiko, Svetozar Tchorovitch, Peter Kotchitch, Veljko 
Militchevitch, Radoye Domanovitch (allegorical tales and 
political satire), etc. The drama is poorly represented. His- 
torical plays are dealt with by indifferent. writers, who do not 
succeed in withdrawing it from the circle of patriotic melo- 
drama. Comedy is fairly vulgar, although with accurate 
characteristics of our life. Social comedy has scarcely been 
touched, but what has been done has been successful. The 
principal writers are Branisslav Nuchitch and Ivo Voinovitch, 
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Literary criticism is good. Instead of the former critic, kind, 
patriarchal, and patriotic, which praised indiscriminately 
everything national, the present-day critic is, with few 
exceptions, modem, serious, just, and conscientious. An 
entire generation has sprung up in the ideas of St, Beuve, 
Taine, and Lemaitre, and possesses fine description, taste, 
culture, erudition, and much style. The principal writers of 
the genre are Bogdan, Popovitch, Jovan, Skerlitdi, and others. 
Such are general characteristics of Servian literature. 



CHAPTER XXII 



By MICHEL VALTROVrrCH 
Dirtclttr ef tkt Natimal GaOtry 



In soTveying the work accomplished in the field of art by the 
Servian people during the entire period of their historic^ and 
intellectual existence, we come upon two phases s^^>arated by 
centuries from each other. The products of both are animated 
by an identical spirit — the spirit of real art ; they are also 
similar in subject and in the goal attained, for both follow 
faith, and serve the purpose of elevating and fortifying the 
soul. Again, according to the general estimate formed about 
them and the position accorded to them in the world, they are 
closely bound up with one another, for they form an indis- 
pensable and inseparable part of all national life. The first 
phase of Servian art embraces the results obtained from the 
time of the adoption of Christianity — when first attempts were 
' made — until the middle of the 15th century ; the second 
phase, from the beginning of the p2ist century up to the present 
day, shows the revival of the artistic spirit coincident with 
that of political freedom in this one portion of the Servian 
race. The period of four centuries which separates these two 
phases was one of great sufierings imder Turkish domination, 
when there was no possibUity of developing £irt or art's achieve- 
ments. But the love of art already created in the first period, 
and fostered by existii^ creations, afforded some consolation 
to the Servian people, and giving them greater confidence in 
their own moral strength, and in the thought of ultimate 
deliverance, blossomed forth as the expression of a general, 
national, and spiritual necessity as soon as the Servians had 
secured their freedom. It seemed to be the continuation of 
the spiritual and indispensable national work which, inter- 
rupted by the past sorrowful centuries, nevertheless found an 
outlet in a humbler direction, with the distafi and the em- 
broidery-frame, in the workshops of the tailors (Terzh'e), 
the embroiderers, smiths, cutlers, and other craftsmen. With 
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the general national tendency towards a more advanced 
organization of the State, Servian art also followed in the foot- 
steps of contemporaries, and modernized itself, thus doing 
what ancient Servian art had done when it became the disciple 
of the great and influential Byzantine culture. 

Turning to the history of art in Servia, it is interesting to 
note the effect of Byzantium upon the Servian art of the first 
period. After numerous attacks on the Byzantine Empire, 
by consent of Emperor Heraclius (610-641), the Servians and 
^av tribes settled in the western portion of the Balkan Pen- 
insula, where they naturally fell under the cultural influence 
of its Byzantine, Latin, and half-Latinized inhabitants. The 
energetic labour of the Greek and Roman priesthoods caused 
the Servians to receive by degrees all the spiritual and material 
advantages, the fruits and possessions of the Christian faith, 
and with these they also adopted art. The confessors of the 
Greek or Eastern Church, the inhabitants of Zagorye, had 
adopted the forms and structures of Byzantine, and the con- 
fessors of the Roman or Western Churdi in Pomorye those of 
Western art. Religious, political, and social circumstances 
occasionally caused a blentfing of Byzantine and Western forms 
in a work of art whose value is thus often enhanced. This 
blending is especially found in architectural mtmuments, and 
therein lies the characteristic significance of ancient Servian 
church architecture of a certain period. But it is only in the 
monuments of the 12th century that one is able to realize the 
standard reached by ancient Servian art. AH that the Ser- 
vians had accomplished until then in their gradual development 
is still unknown, for it lies in the Servian regions under Turkish 
rule, where the disorganization is such that it is impossible to 
make any scientific research. Travellers who are, however, 
not specialists in this branch tell us that these monuments 
are in ruins, and that some were built of choice material, such 
as marble. Up to the present day the Servian monuments 
which have been examined and studied are to be found within 
the limits of the kingdom of Servia, The church of the 
monastery of Studenitsa, which is about the oldest art monn- 
ment in the kingdom, stands forth for its excellent architec- 
tural qualities. It is of polished marble, and was built durii^ 
the last ten years of the i2th century. The excellent impres- 
sion created by this church is not due to its size, for it is not 
large : it is based on its form, its fine proportions, its struc- 
ture, and the particularly minute and tasteful design of its 
sculptural decorations. The cupola, on a polygonous tambour, 
gives the chief architectural characteristic, together with the 
large semicircular windows divided by two pillars, both 
dispositions being particularly distinctive of the Byzantine 
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stjie. The [dan of its stntctiue in the shape of a cross is the 
general Christian form, and its portals — the main western and 
those at the northern and southern extremities under the 
cupola — are, by their design and engravings, similar to those 
of the Western chmx:hes of the period built in the so-called 
Roman style. like these, the chief entrsince of the Studenitsa 
church is composed of several pillars, some of which rest on 
lions ; again, the abutments and arcs are adorned with sym- 
bcdical ornaments — wtiether in rounded jdasticity or in relief — 
such as abound in churches of the Roman stjie. These orna- 
ments are also to be found on the. outside of the church under 
the eaves, together with a row of tiny semicircles. According 
to modem historical views, the church of Studenitsa combines 
the characteristic forms of both Byzantine and Roman stjdes. 
The union being premeditated and harmonious, it afiords an 
important proof of the knowledge, capacity, and taste of the 
artists. The founder's confidence in their abilities, and his 
appreciation of a beautiful work of art, also serve to assure the 
observer of the excellent qualities with which he was endowed 
when he expressed his moral sentiments and spiritual aims in 
this fine edifice. Both sentiments and aims were earnest, 
clear, and defined, and their architectural realization was 
effected in the thoughtfully and harmoniously conceived beauty 
of the church of Studenitsa. The church itself gives a brilliant 
finish to the virile sketch, given by history, of the founder. 
Grand Jupan Stevan Nemanya (1168-1196). He is depicted 
as a just, wise, and energetic ruler, extending and consolidating 
his State, defending the purity of the Orthodox faith, and pro- 
tecting its followers — a man, in fact, whose entire work lays 
down and defines a healthy and prudent course to be pursued 
by his successors on the throne. Thus, towards the middle of 
the 14th century, these succeeded in creating a powerful rival 
to the Byzantine Empire. 

Most of the other churches built by Nemanya are beyond the 
boundaries of the actual kingdom, m territories which formed 
part of his dominions. They are known to us only by travellers' 
descriptions. The church built by Nemanya in honour of 
St. Nicholas, and whose ruins are seen near the little town of 
Kurshumliya, must have been notable. Here, too, the archi- 
tectural form was given by a blending of Byzantine and Roman 
elements. An extensive cupola on a firm quadrangular 
pedestal and two almost entirely ruined quadrangular towers 
on the western side of the church testify tnat the edifice must 
have been of a fair size, which is confirmed by the length 
of the ruined nave which at one time connected the cupola 
with the towers. Ashlars, bricks, and cement are em^^oyed 
in this church, after the well-known fashion characteristic 
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of Byzantine arcbitectiire, which tends towards a decorative 
exterior. 

Jitcha, the coronation chttrch of the Servian Kings, has lost 
much of its originality, both as regards form and structure, 
owing to awkward repairs in the |^st century. It was built 
by Nemanya's son Stevan, who was crowned therein in 1220 
1^ his youngest brother, St. Sava, Archbishop and head of 
the independent Servian Church. The forms of Western are 
more pronounced than those of Eastern church architecture 
in. this extensive monastic church, with its one large and two 
small cupolas, and its triple-naved, ruined narttiex, on whose 
western side stands a tower. 

The church of Gradats shows a decided tendency to adopt 
the Roman style, with its counterfeit (for they are construc- 
tively unjustifiable) arched vaults and supporting pillars. It 
was built by Queen Helen (1314), wife of King iJrosh (1242- 
1276), and relative of the reigning family of France. One's 
interest in the construction is further increased by the fine 
workmanship of its tufa walls, its carefully designed marble 
abutments, and its Roman columns with capitals. 

During the first half of the 14th century some still finer 
churches were produced in this artistic architectural union 
and combination of East and West. Within the kingdom there 
is the church of St. AchiUes (at Arilye), built by King Urosh 
(1242-1276) and his son Dragutin (1276-1281), and beyond the 
frontier, in Old Servia, lies the monastic church of Detchani, 
whose praise is sung in the national songs, and which is superior 
to the church of Studenitsa in height, in material, and in its 
artificial sculptural decorations. It was built by King Stevan 
Detchanski (1321-1331J. It seems as though Kii^ Milutin 
(1281-1321), father of Stevan Detcfianski, had abandoned the 
traditions of the House of Nemanya with regard to church 
architecture, for judging by the edifices he raised, and which 
to-day can be recognized, he must have taken the models for 
his churches purely from Byzantine art. Of these, the small 
and simply designed, but nevertheless interesting, chapel 
built in honour of the Blessed Virgin's parents, SS. Joachun 
and Anne, which lies in the courtyard of the monastery of 
Studenitsa, and the church of Gratchanitsa, with its slender 
domes, in the Kossovo Hain, are the best examples. 

The great abundance of Byzantine models at that period may 
have been a natural result of political circumstances which 
were strongly influenced by Kii^ Milutin, an iron-willed ruler, 
energetic, active, and able, who dways pursued the goal he had 
in view. He extended h^ dominions to the detriment of the 
Byzantine Empire, by delivering the small Servian States from 
Byzantine domination, and integrating them with his own 



powerful State. The Oriental tendeocy and copious examples 
of Byzantine art were bound to lessen the influence which the 
West had hitherto exercised on Servian art. The results of 
this circumstance are no doubt the church edifices within the 
kiagdom built during the 14th century, which bear the ex- 
clusive marks of Byzantine art. They form a separate group, 
and are interesting for the resemblance between them and for 
their fundamental plan, as well as for their architectural 
structure and extenor aspect. Their foundations each take 
the shape of a cross formed by quinquangular apses at the 
eastern, northern, and southern sides ; the western extremity 
is terminated by a larger or smaller narthex. In their struc- 
ture and exterior the chief feature is the tall, slender, poly- 
gamous tambour rising in the centre, with its cupola, around 
which there are frequently as many as four siinilar smaller 
tambours and a low tambour, with cupola above the narthex. 
In smaller churches the tambour reposes on bands, and in 
laiger churches it is supported on pillars. 

Ilie exterior aspect of these churches is very pleasing, for 
they are composed of multicoloured, tastefuUy assorted 
materials — ashlars, bricks, and mortar. The proportions are 
fine, and the decorations rich, the larger and smaller arcs 
on the columns giving harmonious enfivenment to the whole. 
The large and small sculptured roses placed under the arcs are 
also a great addition. These churches are not large, but that 
in no wise diminishes the effect of their architecturally correct 
conception, which has been worked out in detail by rich fancy, 
refined taste, and conscientious care. The latwur of pro- 
jecting new plans for the various churches having been evaded, 
the architect devoted himself to countless designs for novel 
decorations — of entwining leaves, flowers, and roses, and of 
arcs and abutments. These churches are few in number, and 
have, for the most part, been built by members of the House of 
Tsar Gasar (1372-1389), who came to rule over the Servian State 
at the death of ^iperor Urosh (1371), the last Nemanyitch. 
Tsar Gasar built his own church (the palace church) in Kru- 
shevets ; he also built the monastery of Ravenitsa (1380}. 
His wife, Tsaritsa Militsa, erected the monastery of Gubos- 
tinye, and their son, despot Stevan (1398-1427), built the 
monasteries of Kalenitch and Manassiya. 

The chisel of the engraver, ever deft and active in the 
exterior decorations of the old Servian churches, was only 
rivalled by the equally deft and firm brush of the painter, 
whose frescoes decorate the interior. The solemn and brilliant, 
serious and rich impression produced by the old Servian 
frescoes can perfectly well be compared with that created 
by the fine qualities of Byzantine church paintings. The 
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ikons, with scenes from the lives of the saints, and characters 
representing various celestial beings, attract one's attrition 
by the excellency of the drawing and composition, the vivid- 
ness of their colouring, and the harmony which pervades 
til© whole. The paintings in Jitcha must be mentioned for 
their beauty, and because they are nearly all well preserved. 
Byzantine church art leaves no room on its churches for 
sculptured figures. It is the same with Servian church archi- 
tecture, and the raised lions and griffins on the churches of 
Studenitsa and Detchani are ornaments of the Roman style, 
to whose influence are also doubtless due the raised images 
of the Blessed Virgin with the Christ on the churches of 
Studenitsa and Kalenitch. 

Old Servian art was also the pupil of the Byzantine in small 
articles of metal, ivory, wood, and other material. Proofs of 
this are the carved crosses, sacred vessels, ikons of wrought 
metal, bells, written and sketched books of parchment or 
paper, etc. Some of these rdics are preserved m the monas- 
tenes, and others are to be seen at the National Museum in 
Belgrade. 

Mi that has been said so far about old Servian art only gives 
a general notion of the cultural life of the Servian peojde 
during these four centuries — from the 12th to the 15th century 
— and of its progress and attainments. Animated and guided 
by the religious sentiments which prevailed throughout the East 
and West during the Middle Ages, heads of the State thought 
it only performing part of their princely duties to erect monas- 
teries and churches even beyond the hmits of their dominions ; 
to confer donations on sanctuaries and celebrated churches in 
both the East and West ; to found hospitals and support 
doctors ; to build forts and palaces, and to make roads and 
bridges. In their solicitude for the social order and spiritual 

firogress of the nation, they introduced justice ana made 
aw& ; they protected and aided the monasterial schools, where 
there were rooms for writing and illuminating books. Among 
the Servian rulers there were some \^o wrote books them- 
selves, and there were many who, abandoning the throne, 
ended their days in one of the monasteries they had built. 

It was not the fate of the Servian nation to pass from the 
Middle Ages to modem times by a natural development of 
its eidstence as a State. Political conditions in the Balkan 
Peninsula during the second half of the 14th century pre- 
vented this possibility, and threw the nation into an unhappy 
dependence on the newly-formed Mohammedan power. The 
first dangerous blow was dealt in 1389, when, at the military 
defeat of Kossovo, the Serbs lost their Tsar Lazar. The 
ultimate consequence of this was the loss of State indepextdence 



in 1459, which terminated the period of ancient Servian 
culture, since, falling under the Turkish yoke, the Servian 
nation lost the further possibility of a successful internal 
development. The ill-feding of the Mohammedans toward 
the Christians caused the Servians to undergo, during those 
four centuries, all the sufferings and evils whidi are the lot of 
the slave belonging to a meroless master. Yet the Servians 
did not succumb under the weight of their misery ; on the 
contrary, their sufferings and the remembrance of their past, 
and their longing for freedom, urged them to resistance. 
Thus, after various attempts during the course of its four 
hundred years' slavery, the Servian nation commenced, in the 
beginning of the last century (1804), its laborious but ultimately 
successfiu struggle for independence, and secured for itself 
those conditions and rights necessary to the existence of an 
independent State. In the beginning of their arduous task of 
self-deliverance, under arms though they were, the Servians 
opened schools, and the number of these incre^ed with every 
foot of ground that was recovered. Even in 1808 a high 
school was opened in Belgrade, which, from the ntmiber and 
standard of the subjects taught, ranked as a gjrmnasium. 
When, in 1830, the organization of the Servian nation as an in- 
dependent State under the supreme power of the Sultan was 
recognized, they were able to undertake in peace that develop- 
ment for which they had fought. There ensued an energetic 
restoration of monasteries and churches, and a revival of 
church paintings, while school and State buildings were erected. 
In this both native and foreign builders and decorators took 
part, the former preserving the traditional ideas and tastes, 
and the latter introducing modem ideas and knowledge into 
Servia. Modem style gradually gained ground in public as 
well as private works, and modem Servian architecture and 
decoration are copies of the best in European centres. 
Among a fair number of older and younger architects may be 
mentioned the late Alexander Bugarsld, irfio built the Kmg's 
Palace, the National Theatre, and other public edifices ; John 
nidtch, to whose credit stand the Home of St. Sava and the 
Officers' Qub ; Svesosar Ivatchkovitch, and Dushan Jivko- 
vitch. The State Mortgage Bank, an excellent and monu- 
mental edifice, completed a few years ago, was built by 
Andrew Stefanovitch, Professor of Architecture at Belgrade 
University. The sensational in architecture is represented by 
Milan Antonovitch. 

The renaissance of Servian painting b^an at the commence- 
moit of the last century. It was chiem' devoted to church 
subjects, and adhered to the types of saints and scenes that 
had been preserved in the churdies for centuries. Portrait- 
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painting soon began to serve a valuable piirpose in j 
the faces of those men who had rendered services to their 
country. These two branches of painting were adopted by 
Servians studying at thevarious academies of Earope.theybeuig 
the two forms of art most in request ; but this limited point 
of view of art soon widened, until to-day the art movement in 
Servia is pregnant with all the aspirations of the age, toward 
the fulfilment of which her students in the art schools of 
Munich, Vienna and Paris work by the various paths which 
their own ariistic^d opinions and technical abilities permit 
them. 

The following are some of the best-known artists and their 
most important works : Demetrius Avramovitch (1815-1855) 
and Paul Simitch (1818-1876) are regarded as having beSi 
successful in church painting ; Stevan Todorovitch, bom in 
1832, deserves full praise as a painter of portraits and church 
and historical scenes ; George Krstitch, bom 1851, is noted 
for his deep, warm colouring and characteristic appreciation 
of the scenes he depicts. His best-known paintings are ' St. 
Sava blessing the Youth of Servia ' and the ' Storming of 
Stalatch.' m church decorating he was the first to use the 
models of ancient church-painting. The works of Urosh 
Preditch, bom 1857, are remarkable for the harmony of their 
colourii^, precise drawing, thoughtful design, and careful 
work. He is an able portrait painter, and in his ikons an 
imitator of the old Servian church type. 

The most celebrated of Servian painters, by. the abundance 
and quality of his work, is Paul Yovanovitch, bom 1859. 
His paintings have made his name well known in European, 
American, and Australian art collections. His subjects are 
scenes from life in Montenegro, Herzegovina, Albania, and 
the East. The artistic traits and qualities of tiiese scenes are 
depicted with a rare precision in drawing, and a charming 
harmony of warm and vivid colour. The value of his historical 
scenes has also been fully recognized. One of these, * The 
Coronation of Tsar Dushan ' (1845), is in the gallery of the 
Belgrade Museum. Notatde among Belgrade artists is Marko 
Murat; bom 1864, an impressionist. His portraits, scenes of 
national life and of history, are remarkable. An excdlent 
painting is his ' Tsar Dushan's Entry into Ragusa.' Scenes 
from the period of the Turkish domination are depicted in 
two well-lmown paintings by Rista Vukanovitch (bom 1872). 
They are ' The Council of the Dahias ' and ' The Sentenced 
Prisoner in his Cell.' Both show power of appreciation and 
harmonious colouring and the technical knowledge of the 
painter. Among women artists, Madame Betty Vulranovitch 
IS distinguKhed by her serious artistic capacities and her 
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knowledge in the various fields of art as applied to craft. 
She paints portraits, scenes of daily life, flowers, and similar 
subjects. She is also clever in engraving metal. 

Sculpture in Servia is principally used in connection with the 
public works and buildings. It has produced worthy smaller 
and larger reliefs, busts and monuments in honour of deserving 
men on the battle-field or in the domains of science, art, poetry, 
etc. Among successful sculptors are Peter Ubavkitch, bom 
1850, whose various marble and bronze works can be seen in 
public and private collections. He was a student in Vienna, 
Mtmich, and Rome. George Yovanovitch, bom i86r, who 
studied in Vienna, Munich, and Paris, executed a large bronze 
monument to the heroes who fell at Kossovo, 1389 ; also a 
monument in Belgrade to the scientist Pantchitch, and one in 
Passorovits to Pnnce Milosh. There is an excellent study of 
the human body by Simeon Roksanditch (bom 1874) at 
Belgrade Museum, representing a slave in chains striving to 
tear the fetteis off his hands. Roksanditch has also executed 
a bronze monument to the heroes who lost their lives for free- 
dom at Vranja (1878). He studied at Agram, Buda-Pesth, 
and Munich. 

The other branches of art — music, poetry, and dancing — 
are Ukewise cultivated with success in Servia. They also find 
good models in the past for modem artistic creations, according 
to the direction and sense of modem thought and feeling. 
For the Servian nation remains tme to the tendency displayed 
in the Middle Ages — to be a devoted and eamest participator 
in the tiniversal labour for the progress of humanity. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

DIPLOMACY AND FOREIGN POLICY 

By MO-ENKO VESNITCH 
Strvian Mimiittr in Pant 

The first legislation relating to the organization of the Servian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is found in the Constitution granted 
to Servia by the Sultan the izth to 24th December, 1838. 
According to this, the Prince of Servia shall organize a special 
Chancery, the direction of which shall be entrusted to his repre- 
sentative. This official shall deliver passports, and direct 
the relations existing between Servians and the foreign 
authorities. He is, as will be seen, a sort of Chancellor of the 
Principality, and at the same time Minister of Foreign Afiairs. 
Another Article of the same Constitution foresees the choice 
of a difdomatic agent who will be stationed at the Sublime 
Porte, charged with the aftairs of the Servian peoiJe, in con- 
formity with the intentions of the Sultan and the institutions 
and privileges of Servia. According to the Organic Statute of 
the Council of State of the Principality of Servia of the gth 
of May, 1839, this representative of the Prince, Minister of 
Foreign AfEairs, is ex o^ido a member of this corporation, 
like the other Ministers, having a consulting voice in its de- 
liberations, without the right of vote. The Regulation of 
the Princely Chancery is dated the loth of June (29th of May) 
of the same year. Here are found defined the mnctions of 
this high dignitary, which it will not be without interest to 
enumerate here. Thus, it is his duty to bring to the Prince's 
knowledge sH that it is necessary for the latter to know, 
and to preserve him from all action contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, to the laws and institutions of the country ; he has the 
general direction of the relations existing between Servians 
and the foreign authorities, and is charged with the direct 
correspondence with these latter ; he delivers passports to 
Servians who desire to travel in foreign countries ; he sees 
that the passports which are delivered according to the 
Hatich&if of the Sultan, based upon the treaties existing 
346 
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botween the Sublime Porte and the Imperial Court of Russia, 
protector of Servia, be respected everywhere beyond the 
frontier of the Principality, so that their hearers may not be 
hampered in their movements in foreign countries ; also, he 
has to protect each Servian individually against injustices 
and oppressions on the part of the foreign authorities, and to 
watch over Servian rights and privileges in general. It is he 
who is charged with the correspondence with the agencies 
to be created abrojtd, and especially with the representative 
of Servia at Constantinoide, and with the instructions to 
be given to this latter in conformity with the Imperial 
intentions and the institutions and privileges of Servia,' for 
the integrity of which h^ assumes all responsibility before 
the Prince, as well as before the Council of State ; hs is also 
charged with the written authorizations to be granted to 
Servians who wish to emigrate from the Principality, on con- 
ditions which shall be fixed subsequently by special laws. In 
addition to all this, he is vested with the functions of Chan- 
cellor of Orders — i.e., it is he who shall authorize the wearing 
of foreign decorations, Servia not yet possessing any at that 
time. It is he also who decides cases of foreigners request- 
ing permission to take up their abode in Servia. He keeps 
and causes to be observed the treaties concluded between 
foreign countries and the Ottoman Porte, so far as they 
relate to Servia ; and last, but not least, proposes to the 
Prince the nomination of the stafi of the foreign agencies, as 
well as of the Princely Chancery. This latter is composed of 
a director and the necessary number of secretaries and other 
subordinate functionaries, even of couriers. After the enumera- 
tion of the duties and functions of each class of these func- 
tionaries comes the following provision, which, by its originality, 
merits to be cited : * In addition, all functionaries shall be 
bound in the case of a fire in the Chancery itself or in its 
neighbourhood to hasten thereto, in order to save the public 
documents. Only those are exempt from this duty whose 
house or habitation should at the same time be in a like 
danger, and who would, therefore, be obliged to occupy them- 
selves with their own troubles.' 

According to the Organic Statute Regulating the General 
Administration at the ^rvian Principality of the same date, 
the representative of the Prince, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is charged at the same time with the presidency of the Council, 
composed of three members m addition to himself — of the 
Ministers of the Interior, of Finance, and of Public Instruction 
and Justice — who is at the same time Keeper of the Seals. It 
is only with time and with the development of public life that 
administrative affairs have become more comfdicated and 
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more intense, and the number of Ministries has increased, the 
Ministry of Justice being separated from that of Public In- 
struction, the Ministry of War and of Public Works from that 
of the Interior, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
from that of Finance. For the same reasons, and by the same 
evolution, the Princely Chancery was detached from the 
Ministry of Foreign ASairs. Time has also done away with 
the title of Representative of the Prince, which has been re- 
placed by that of President of the Council. Although the 
latter generally holds also the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, this 
is not urom any legal necessity, the Constitution of Z903 (z888) 
even providing for a President of the Council without port- 
folio. 

According to the law now in force, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Servia is divided into three sections — political, ad- 
ministrative, and that relating to accotmts, to which has be- 
come attached the Consular section. The representation at 
Constantinople has been followed by successively diplomatic 
agencies and legations at Bucarest, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Athens, Paris, Beilin, London, Rome, Cettigne, and Sofia, 
and in 1907 the creation of a diplomatic agency and a Con- 
sulate-General at Cairo was decided upon. Some of these 
representations have at different times been of a provisional 
cliaracter. With the recognition of the independence of Servia 
at the Congress of Berlin, and especially with its re-formation 
as a kingdom, the Servian diplomatic service has become 
more important. There has, besides, been added thereto 
since then a Consular Service, spread over all the countries 
of Europe, America, and Africa. This last is of two categories, 
as in other countries, but its principal importance lies especially 
in the provinces of Turkey in Europe, whose population is 
mostly Servian. The present Servian Diplomatic Service is 
organized after the pattern of that of the countries of the 
second order of Western Europe, such as Belgium, Denmark, 
and Holland. 

The foreign representation of Servia, brought to life again in 
the ZQth century, shows in the broad lines of its evolution the 
history of the country itself. It is at the same time the ex- 
pression of Servia's entire foreign policy, and therel^ that of 
the whole Servian people. In support of this statement, it 
suffices to mention a few facts : During the whole of the period 
of the First Revolution (1804-1813) the foreign affairs of 
the Servia of Karageorges were conducted by men (Philipo- 
vitch and Jugovitch) who were not originally of Servia, where 
at that time there were no men competent in such matters, 
since up to those dajre no schools had existed for the Servians 
of Turkey. In the same way the first Servian representatives 
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abroad — Rado Vucinitch and Skuljevitch at Paris, and Itchko 
at Constantinople — did not come ^om Servia proper, the first 
being from Carlstadt, the second from Herzegovina, and the 
last irom Southern Macedonia. This fact presents at the same 
time the best proof of the solidarity of all the Servian countries 
in the work of national emancipation undertaken in the Suma- 
dija. Even after the year 1815 the principal coUaborateurs 
of Prince Milosh on this subject — Davidovitch and Zivano- 
vitch — were from the Servian countries under Austro-Hon- 
^irian dominion, whilst A. Petronijevitch was from Old Servia, 
Christitch from Macedonia, and Marincovitch from Bosnia. 
Among the most important statesmen who have been at the 
head of Servia's foreign policy there are only two— J. Gara- 
shanin and J. Ristitch — who had their origin in the present 
Servia. Even among the number of the present represen- 
tatives of Servia abroad, one only — M. Nenadovitch at 
Constantinoide — has his origin in the kingdom ; all the others 
come from countries outside of the one which they represent, 
and that are under Turkish or Austro-Hungarian dominion. 
This fact is sufficient in itsdf to throw a light upon the spirit 
of the foreign policy of Servia, as, in spite of the small geo- 
graphical size of Servia during the whole of the 19th century, 
its general policy has essentially been somewhat wide, since 
it embraced more or less the whole of the Servian race. Its 
most authorized representative, Ilija Garashanin, went still 
further. leaning on the support of the Liberal Powers of the 
West, he worked at the creation of a Servo-Bulgarian State 
which would have been strong enough to offer by itself a 
sufficient guarantee of the independence of the Balkanic 
peoples, embracing in the same organism the Servo-Croats and 
the Bijgarians, and forming tb^reby a country of about 
12,000,000 inhabitants. The great Croatian patriot, Mon- 
seigneur Strossmayer, Archbishop of Djakovo, was also one of 
the apostles of this policy. And men of authority ^lnd im- 
portance, such as Cavour, Kossuth, Napoleon III., Bismarck, 
Gladstone, and Gortchakoff, were at different moments very 
favourably inclined towards these tendencies. This also 
presents one of the characteristic features which cAuses Servia 
to have had, since its resurrection, much resemblance to 
Piedmont and to its r^e in the creation of the Italy of 
to-day. 

Whjlst the Servians struggled first under Karageorges and 
afterwards under Milosh against the immensely superior 
power of Turkey in the territoiy of the Servia of to-day and 
beyond its frontiers, on the fields of Sienitsa and Novi Bazar, 
their emissaries made pilgrimages from Constantinople to 
St. Petersburg, and from Vienna to Frankfort, endeavouring 
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to find & meam of assuritig by an international recwnition that 

which, with so much trouble and sacrifice, they had omquered 
on the fields of battle, and of interesting the European Powers 
in the lot of Servia and of the Servian people. And while, by 
its Article 8, the Treaty of Bucarest in i8ia had formally 
guaranteed for the first time a sort of autonomy to Servia, 
the following year had destroyed everything which had been 
acquired darmg a life and death stnig^e of ten years' duration ; 
and it is thus that at the end of 1814 and in the spring of 1815 
the representatives of the Servian people were again seen 
knocking at all the doors of the great European areopagus 
assembled at Vienna, with the object of interesting them in the 
lot of Servia, which was, to the majority of them, at this epoch 
an unknown land, which they were careful not to catch sight 
of, fearing fresh complications, and tumii^ a deaf ear to the 
grievances of its envoys. It was not until 1826 (7th of October) 
that, by an explanatory Convention in execution of the Treaty 
of Bucarest, Turkey promised Russia to settle ' by common 
consent with the Servian Deputies the demands ... of this 
peoj^e, as also all others which may be made to it by the 
Servian deputation, and which were not contrary to the 
duties of tl^ subjects of the Ottoman Empire.' THree years 
later it was again necessary to fc»t:e the Porte (at Adrianople, 
1829] to recognize explicitly these rights, and it was only by 
the Hatich^nf of 1830 that the Sultan Mahmoud did so 
definitely. Again, three years later, at the Conference at 
Constantinople (May, 1833), the frontiers of the Principality 
were rectified and defined as they remained until the Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878. 

From the mst embryo of its aut(Hiomoua existence until 
the Congress of Paris in 1856, Servia remained under the 
exclusive protection of Russia and of the suzerain Turkey. 
By the treaty then concluded in Paris this protection was 
assumed by the great European Powers, whilst the suzerainty 
of the Porte ccHitinoed to subsist. The events of 1862 (the 
bombarding tit the town of Belgrade by the Turkish garrison 
of the fortress) served as a pretext for Europe to aid Servia to 
free itself from the last remnants of Turkish rule in releasing 
it (1867) from the militaiy occupation of certain fortified places 
in the Principality, whikt the general Servian movement of 
1875 brought Servia and Montenegro to declare war against 
Turkey in June, 1876, in which Russia intervened in 1877, 
and which was ended first by the Treaty of San Stfifano aind 
afterwards by that of Berlin, which eoiaiged Servia by four 
departments, and recognixed independence imder certain con- 
ditions, which it has very conscientiously carried out, in spite 
of the great sacrifices which have been imposed upon it. In 
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1862 Senrift recoostitnted itself a kingdom with the munimous 

consent of the Great Powers. 

The Servians were the first among the Balkan peoples to 
inaugurate the struggle for emancipation from the Ottoman 
yoke, even as Servia was the last among the Balkan States to 
succumb to the Turkish invasion in the 15th century, after 
desperate struggles which have remained memorable in the 
histories of these countries, and which have merited the general 
admiration of entire Europe. For fully ten years (1804-1813), 
by a desperate strug^e, and in spite of many tri^s and diffi- 
culties, little Servia uved its own autonomous and independent 
life, thereby giving to the civilized world an incontestable 

f>roof of the vital force of the Servian race. Again brought to 
ife in 1815, Servia soon organized itself — much sooner than 
Greece — into an autonomous Principality, and served as a 
beacon of political liberty to the other Balkan peoples. That 
was a natural and almost inevitable reason for the great 
European Powers to interest themselves in this country and 
its people, to which its national songs, which have provoked 
the enthusiasm of the intellectual ilite of the West, uniting in 
the same admiration Fortis and Tommaseo in Italy, the brothers 
Grimm and Goethe in Germany, Chateaubriand and Dozon in 
France, and, later on, Gladstone and Tennyson in England, 
have contributed in a great measure. The illiterate first chiefs 
of the restoration of Servia, Karageorges and Milosh Obreno- 
vitch — the first by his warlike genius and the second by his 
aptness for administration — also contributed much to the fact 
that at the Courts of Europe an interest began to be taken in 
this little country. Napoleon I., and later on Lord Palmerston, 
were the first whose attention was drawn towards Servia and 
the Servian people. From that came quite naturally the desire 
to observe it closely and to counteract rival influences. It is 
not improbable that these interests have also been provoked 
by the fact that the Servian Princes have always defined to 
their diplomatic service the best and most capable men of their 
coontry. It is thus that one of the best Servians, Constantin 
Nicolaievitch, was for many years the diplomatic agent of the 
Principality at Constantinofse, where, later on, he was re- 
fdaced by Rjstitch. It is also thus that Milutin Garashanin 
was Minister at Vienna and at Paris, where he died ; that 
another of the famous men of the country, Stoyan Novaco- 
vitch, was twice at Constantinople, and afterwaids at Paris 
and at St. Petersburg, as was also General Grouitch. It is in 
this career that G. Simitch, the present representative of the 
kingdom at Vienna, where he replaced ftUchel Vouitch, the 
best Servian economist, now in Berlin, passed neariy aU his 
years of service— to speak only of the principal names. 
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Russia, as was, indeed, quite natural, was the first to send 
diplomatic agents to Servia. She was followed closely by 
Austria-Hungary, the great neighbouring Power. It is inter- 
esting to note that En^and was the nrst among the great 
Western Powers to be represented at Belgrade, and it is note- 
worthy that its first agent, Colond Hodges, occupied a pre- 
ponderating position from the moment of his arrival in the 
little Principality in 1837. He endeavoured to uphold the 
liberal and progressive tendencies of the country against his 
Russian and Austrian colleagues, who rather followed the 
poUtics of Mettemich. The French also soon commenced to 
mterest themselves more closely at this epoch in Servian 
affairs. The regular Consular and diplomatic representation of 
foreign Powers in Servia followed in its progression the develop- 
ment of the country itself. From the moment of the acknow- 
ledgment of its independence (1878), and especially since the 
proclamation of the kingdom (1882), the following Powers have 
accredited Envoys Ejctraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Belgrade : Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Bulgaria (diplomatic agent), the United States of America, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Persia, 
Roumania, Russia, and Turkey. The importance of the 
diplomatic post of Belgrade in general European politics is 
most clearly shown by the fact that nearly all the Powers send 
very capable diplomats there. It is thus that the eminent 
Austro-Hungarian statesman, B. de Kallay, commenced his 
brilliant career at Belgrade, where one of his successors has 
been Count Khevenhuller-Metsch, the present Ambassador at 
Paris. The distinguished French Ambassador, the Marquis 
de Reverseaux, familiarized himself at Belgrade with the 
Eastern question, on which he is singularly competent, and he 
was preceded at this post by his learned compatriots, Ed. 
Engelhardt and Ren6 Millet. One of the most important 
British Ambassadors at Constantinople, Sir William White, 
commenced his diplomatic career at Belgrade in 1876. The 
distinguished Italian diplomat, Comte Tomielli, was also 
Minister in Servia, with which he concluded the first inter- 
national treaty made by this country since its independence. 
The head of the foreign politics in Russia at this moment, , 
Izvolski, has also passed through Belgrade, as well as another 
of his predecessors, Churchin. 

Politically emancipated in 1878, Servia has devoted itself 
during recent years to its economic emancipation, and therefore 
its diplomacy has to-day a new and very important task. To 
this it must also be added that in Servia public opinion and the 
Parliament take much more interest to-day than formerly in 
questions of foreign politics. Remarkable works and studies 
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have been published upon Servian foreign policy, both in 
Servia (Ristitch, Bogisitch, etc.) and abroad (Nil Popoft in 
Russia, Ranke in Germany, Saint-Ren£ Taillandier in France, 
Cuniberti in Italy, etc.). Besides, the Royal Academy of 
Belgrade has published a great quantity of material relating 
to these questions, notably a part of Colonel Hodges' corre- 
spondence with the Foreign Office, copied and edited by 
Chedo. Mijatovitch, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of 
St. James, one of the most talented historians of the country. , 

A complete study of the foreign policy of Servia does not yet 
exist. Only when such a history is written will one be able to 
see through what evolutions she has been obligM to pass, and 
how much she has been obliged to balance between Scylla and 
Charybdis — between the legitimate aspirations of the Servian 
people on the one hand and the opposing tendencies and in- 
fluences on the other ; between the strife for supremacy in Ser- 
vian and Balkan affairs in general ; between the Eastern and 
Western Powers of Europe, and particularly between Russia 
and Austria-Hungary. It is only then that the impartial 
observer will be able to arrive at a conclusion on the great 
delicacy and greater responsibility of Servian diplomacy 
arising alone from the geographical situation of Servia, placed 
now, as in the Middle Ages, between the East and the West, 
as between the hammer and the anvil, This geographical 
situation not being of a nature to be altered, the foreign pobcy 
of Servia should tend towards a general development of the 
vital forces of the Servian people, which offers more and more 
positive guarantees of its aptitude and of its devotion to general 
progress. She can look the future in the face the more tran- 
quilly from the fact that she will always be followed by the 
sjTnpathies of the whole Servian race, without respect to the 
power of which one or the other of its groups may form a political 
part. And this policy can the more count upon the encourage- 
ment of enlightened Europe in that it will never be a policy 
of conquest, but simply and sincerely a policy of preservation, 
and of leading the Servian people in the path of Progress and 
of Peace. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

RECENT HISTORY 

By M. GAVRILOVITCH 
Directtr tf tXt Natumal Arckiva 

Ik April, 1876, a Cabinet was formed under the presidency of 
M. Stevtcha Mihailovitch. The dominant force of this 'Cabinet 
was, however, M. Yovan Ristitch, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
^o had come to the decision of declaring war. Shortly after 
— on the 20th of June — Servia, allied to Montenegro, declared 
war on Turkey. From the beginning of the war many volun- 
teers came to Servia from Russia and from all the Servian 
lands, and a great enthusiasm prevailed. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Servian forces was the Russian General Tchemi- 
ayeff. The war resulted in the defeat of Servia. The Monte- 
negrins were successful, but the Servian army, despite an heroic 
resistance, was obliged to yield to the overwhelming might of 
the Turkish forces. The hopes that the Bulgarians would rise, 
and that Roumania and Greece would also declare war, were 
not realized. The Servians were beaten at Dionnisse, and the 
Turkish armies penetrated into Servia from the south and 
west. In September a short armistice was concluded, and 
when hostilities should have been resumed, Russia presented 
an ultimatum to the Porte demanding that the hostilities 
should cease. The Porte made peace with Servia, and the 
Conference of the Powers began its labours at Constanti- 
nople. Turkey, after her victory over Servia, had gained 
such confidence in herself that she resisted even the pressure 
of the Great Powers. The pan-Slavist current had been 
manifesting itself for some considerable time in Russia, and 
forcing the Government towards war. The Servian failure 
in the war and the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria increased 
its force, and Russia declared war against Turkey in April, 
18^7, under the pressure of the pan-Slavists and of the Slavo- 
philes. A pretext for the war was found in the Porte's re- 
fusal to carry out the programme of reforms drawn up by the 
Powers. The Russian army advanced, but when (^man 
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Pasha entrenched himself at Plevna, and succeeded in repulsing 
the Russian attacks upon the line of Turkish fortifications, 
the Russian Government invited Servia to make war, and 
relieve the pressure on the Russian right wing. It was at the 
same time that Russia requested the aid of the Roumanian 
army for the carryiM on of the attack on Plevna, However, 
Servia was exhausted by the last war, and the Servian states- 
men did not dare to risk the fate of Servia in face of Turkish 
victories. It was only after the surrender of Plevna that 
Servia declared war against Turkey (end of November, 1877). 
As Austria-Hungary had forbidden Servia from entering into 
Bosnia-Herzegovina under the pretext that this would affect 
her interests, Servia was only able to act towards the south 
and east. A few months' campaign saw the Servian eastern 
army occupjdng Nish, Palanka, and Pirot, while it reached as 
far as Sofia ; the southern army took Leskovats, Vranya, Pro- 
kuplie, Kuishumlia, and arrived at Kossovo. The Russian 
army advanced to Adrianople. 

Thanks to British intervention, an armistice was arranged 
between the Porte and Russia, and shortly after the Treaty 
of Peace of San Stefano. By this treaty a Great Bulgaria 
was formed, which should include, tieyond actual Bulgaria, the 
whole of Alacedonia, part of Old Servia, and part of the actual 
kingdom of Servia. To Servia there was given relatively little 
temtory, and autonomy was decided upon for Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. Servian public opinion was disillusioned and discon- 
tented with the action of Russian diplomacy. But the Powers 
themselves would not agree to the creation of a Great Bulgaria, 
in which Russian influence would be very strong, and which 
would give her a predominant place in the Bfdkans. The 
Congress of Berlin was then convoked, in order to deal with the 
new position in the Balkans. Russia found herself isolated at 
the Congress, being exhausted by the war, which had shown 
the Russian power to be less formidable than was generally 
thought, but still sufficiently serious to be dangerous if her 
influence increased in those lands. Conscious of their im- 
potence, the Russian diplomats counselled the Servian repre- 
sentative, M. Yovan Ristitch, to come to an arrangement 
with Austria-Hungary, since she alone was in a position to do 
anything for Servia. Austria-Hungary was disposed to aid 
Servia, but only on condition that her frontiers were 
extended towards the east, in order that there might ■ be re- 
served an open Austrian way towards Salonica. In return for 
her services to Servia, Austria-HimgaiT obliged that country 
to construct the railway-line towards Constantinople, to con- 
clude a commercial treaty favourable to Austria-Hungary, to 
consent to facilities for Austrian works at Djerdap (the Iron 

33—2 
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Gates), and eventually to conclude a Customs union with her. 
It was only after the Servian representative had accepted the 
Austro-Hungarian conditions and signed the necessary Con- 
vention (25S1 of June, 1878) that Servia received Austrian 
support at the Congress of Berlin. By the Treaty of Berlin 
the independence of Servia and Montenegro was recognized, 
and both States received some addition of territory. Servia 
was given four departments, and Monten^^o a piece of terri- 
tory giving her access to the Adriatic Sea. The Congress 
dealt a severe blow to the Servian nation, however, by giving 
to Austria a European mandate to occupy Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. 

At this period the conflict of the Hungarian Servians against 
the Hungarians reached its height. During the Turkish wars 
the leader of the Servian population, Svetozar Miletitch, was 
imprisoned, despite the fact of bis being a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and the immunity this should have insured to him. At 
this time the party of Miletitch stnig^gled against the hierarchy, 
and this struggle became very bitter after the Hungarian 
Government annulled the election of the ecclesiastical assembly, 
and illegally appointed Georges Nudjelitcih as Servian Patriarch 
(end of t88i). 

Political parties began to form in Servia after the wars. 
Under the influence of the ideas of Svetozar Markovitch the 
Radical party came into existence, while the Conservative 
elements, desiring reforms of modem spirit in Servia, formed 
the Progressive party with the malcontents of the party of 
M. Ristitch. Yovan Ristitch having shown himsetf Uttle 
inclined to carry out the arriingements with Austria-Htmgary 
for the commercial treaty, the Austrian diplomacy succeeded 
in overthrowing his Cabinet. King Milan then entrusted the 
formation of a Cabinet to the Progressives. Shortly after the 
National Skupchtina declared the Servian kingdom (the 22nd 
of February, 1882}. The Servian, crushed by the firet imsnc- 
cessful war with Turkey, disillusioned by Russian diplomacy, 
as shown in the Treaty of San Stefano, and by the creation of 
a Great Bulgaria, and especially affected by the Austrian 
occupation of the two most beautiful Servian provinces, wel- 
comed joyfully and hopefiiUy a better future in this proclama- 
tion of the kingdom. Nevertheless, serious crises and difficult 
days came. The formation of the Radical party, to which a 
considerable number of peasants adhered, brought about a 
fresh party development. But this development was the cause 
of a desperate conflict, in which King Milan took sides against 
the Ramcals, When these gained a majority in the elections 
(September, 1883), King Milan endeavoured to stem the 
political current. The struggle between the King and the 
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Radical party became daily more bitter, and vhtn the order 
was issued to collect the arms of the people, in accordance 
with an old ordinance, the conflict broke out in September. 
The people rose in the eastern provinces, and particularly near 
Zayetchar. The Government at once threw the Central 
Committee of the Radical party into prison, with the excep- 
tion of Nicolas Pachitch, -who took refuge in Semlin. Many 
of the insurgents were condemned and shot, and the members 
of the Central Committee were condemned to death, but had 
their sentence commuted into imprisonment by the King. 

At the same time, while these crises continued in Servia, 
the Hungarian Servians made a final and unanimous effort 
against the Hungarians. However, the leader of the National 
Servian party, Miletitch, fell ill, and disorder began at once 
to show itself in the party. One group wished to place the 
policy of the Servians in Hungary on another foundation. 
This group laid down in its programme, known as the Kikinda 
progranmie, its idea of acting with the Hungarians, and pro- 
posed common cause as the only sane policy for the Hungarian 
Servians. A short but bitter struggle broke oat between the 
party of Miletitch and this group, from which the National 
party emerged victorious. But after this victory disorder and 
discord took root in the bosom of the National party. Yacha 
Tomitch left the party, and founded the Radical Servian party. 
A venomous confUct took place between the Radical and 
National parties, conducted by Mihaelo Polit and Mih&elo 
Dimitrievitch. The same happened in the other Servian 
lands. In Croatia, Baron Kuen Hedervary was appointed as 
Ban. In order to conquer the country and bring it under 
Hungary, he provoked systematically conflicts between the 
Servians and the Croats, thus weakening the force of the 
people and the resistance against a reactionary system. 

The conditions in Bosnia and Herzegovina were the worst. 
After the great efforts and losses which the population had 
endured in the struggle for freedom, the Berlin Congress placed 
this Servian land at the mercy of Austria. Fearing the Bosnian 
Servians, the Austrian Government, while aiding the Servians 
against the Croats in Croatia, gave its help to the Croats against 
the Servians in Bosnia. But the agrarian question, the most 
burning of all, remained without a solution. Impositions, 
corvto, and taxes became more heavy and unbeiirable from 
day to day, and much exceeded those which had existed under 
the Turks. Secnrity of person and of property were estab- 
lished, it is true, but the Servian population, principally 
orthodox, and the Servian Church were oppressed. 

The Servian population, remaining under Turkish rule, 
began, or rather continued, to be pushed back. During the 
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Serbo-Turkish wars many Servian families had emigrated 
from the territories which formerly formed the centre of the 
Servian State of Rascia, and as even before then many families 
had emigrated under the Patriarch Arsene Tchamievitch, 
the country was defwpulated, or very sparsely peopled. 
During the last two centuries the Albanians commenced to 
crowd out the Servian element in this land, and to encroach 
upon the purely Servian districts. During the wars a policy 
of extermination was carried on against the Servians. The 
Servian schools were closed ; the Greek metropolitans were 
more useful to the Turks than to the Servians of tiieir dioceses ; 
the Albanians forced their way in systematically and expelled 
forcibly the Servian element, occupying theirplace. Personal and 
material security waslostmoreand more, and existence became 
difficult and unbearable. The Turkish. authorities did not pre- 
vent this extermination of the Servian population in Old Servia. 
In the summer of 1885 an event occurred which created a 
serious crisis in the Balkans. The Congress of Berlin had 
created two Bulgarian States — one separate State under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, and the other, Eastern Roumelia, 
as an autonomous Turkish province. It was certain from the 
beginning that this state of things could not continue, and that 
the Bulgarians would seize the first opportunity to unite the 
two countries. This revolution was made in 1885, and the - 
imion of Bulgaria and Roumelia proclaimed. While European 
diplomacy conducted pourparlers, and deliberated means and 
measures for solving this question. King Milan declared himself 
against the change. He was convinced that this Bulgarian 
addition was dangerous for Servian interests, principally 
because, owing to the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Servia was shut off from that direction, and could only look 
towards the south, where she met Bulgaria and Bulgarian 
interests. Besides this, many Servians had taken refuge in 
Bulgaria after the insurrection of Zayetchar, and King WSlan, 
who had broken with the Radicals, and was maintaining a 
Government without a majority amongst the population, 
feared that these imigris might undertake some action against 
him in Servia, where there already existed many hostile de- 
ments. Confidence in his power, due to the suppression of the 
insurrection, and in himsdf, encouraged by Austrian and 
German diplomacy, and the hope of bemg able to defeat the 
Radical party by success in foreign policy — all these led King 
Milan to pose as the defender of the Berlin Treaty, and to 
oppose the union of Roumelia and Bulgaria. Kmg Milan 
declared war against Bulgaria in November, 1885. The 
opening days of the war were favourable to Servia, and the 
Servian forces arrived near to Sofia. But when the Ron- 
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melian army arrived to aid the Bulgarian forces — which had 
not been reckoned upon by the Servian General Staff — the 
Servian army was forced to abandon Slivnitza, and, retreating, 
lost Pirot. By the loss of Pirot the war was decided favourably 
to the Bulgarians, although the Servian forces still surrounded 
the Bulgarian fortress of Widdin. An armistice was con- 
cluded tirough the intervention of Austria-Hungary, and soon 
after the Peace of Bucarest was signed, which made no 
territorial changes. Servia lost much prestige by this failure, 
and Bulgaria obtained Eastern Roumelia. 

After this war King Milan lost all confidence in himself. 
Even during its course he thought of abdicating, but he 
speedily abandoned this intention. He was convinced, how- 
ever, that he could no longer pursue an internal policy such as 
he had done before. After the amnesty of the Radicals 
condemned for the insurrection, and after the conclusion of 
peace {February, 1886), King Milan set to work to make com- 
binations of political parties. He succeeded in bringing to 
power a fusionist Cabinet of the Radicals and Liberals, under 
the presidency of Yovan Ristitch (from the ist of June to 
the 19th of December, 1887). After the fall of this Cabinet, 
King Milan gave the Radicals the duty of forming a Govern- 
ment, but this did not last long. Soon after the war the dis- 
putes between King Milan and Queen Natalie began. The 
King subordinated everything to this personal quarrel, and 
the Cabinets of Ristitch, and later of Christitch, were called 
to power for this reason. After his irregular divorce {the 5th 
of October, 1888}, King Milan formed a commission for the 
drawing up of the new Constitution demanded by public 
opinion. Towards the end of December of the same year the 
National Skupchtina adopted this Constitution. It created 
the necessary conditions for Parliamentary life, and placed the 
Ministers under the control of the Skupchtina. Up to this 
time the National Assembly had legislative powers, but not 
control, over the State admmistration. 

About this time the King decided to abdicate in favour of 
his son, convinced that he could not work with the Radical 
party nor resist the development of this party. Possibly he 
had also personal reasons. King Milan abdicated on the 
anniversary of the proclamation of the kingdom {the 22nd 
of February, 1889), and appointed Yovan Ristitch, Kosta 
Protitch, and Yovan Behmarkovitch as regents of his son 
Alexander, who was a minor. On the 15th of June of the same 
year, on the five-hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Kossovo, King Alexander was anointed at the monastery of 
Jitcha. 

At this period the party of Miletitch was broken up in 
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Htmgary. The short bat passionate strode between the 
supporters of the idea of compromise with the Hungarians and 
their adversaries finished with the abolition of the progranune 
of Kikindra. But this struggle was replaced by another, 
equally violent, between the two factions of the original party 
of Miletitch — the national Liberal party ,with a new programme 
(its newspaper was the Branik), and the Radical party, whose 
leader, Yacha Tomitch, married the daughter of Miletitch, and 
received the ownership of the newspaper Qastava. The per- 
sonal questions which et^bittered this fierce conflict brought 
about a catastrophe in the end, and on the 23rd of December, 
i88g, Yacha Tomitch killed the editor of the Branik, Michaelo 
Dimitrievitch. In Bosnia and Herzegovina the occupation 
was followed by a struggle between the authorities and the 
Servian population. This centred around the desire to obtain 
autonomy for the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The divisions 
between the Croats and the Servians, encouraged by the 
authorities, increased. The formation of the Independent 
party in Croatia gave a new impetus to the political life of the 
Servian people. In Dalmatia the sentiments between the 
Croats and the Servians were not too violent, while the Italians 
were practically effaced. Montenegro made a great step for- 
ward by the promulgation of its Civil Code. 

After the abdication of King Milan and the introduction of 
the Parliamentary system, the struggles of the parties began. 
The greatest movement of these struggles was reached under 
the Liberal party's govermnent (the 9th of August, 1892, to the 
ist of Apnl, 1893), which endeavoured by every possible 
means to obtain a majority, but without success. King 
Alexander declared himself of age on the ist of Apil, 1893, 
although this was contrary to the Constitution. This couf> 
d'itat gave practically unlimited power into the hands of the 
Radicals for a short time. Soon, however. King Alexander 
came into conflict with the Radicals, and as he did not wish to 
work with them, and as the Constitution of 1888 did not permit 
him to ignore them, he made a second conp d'itat with Svetomir 
Nicolayevitch, suspending the Constitution of 1888, and en- 
forcing that of 18^. From this time Cabinets followed eacJi 
other in rapid succession — the neutral Cabinet of Nicolas 
Christitch (the 15th of October, 1894, to the 25th of June, 
1895) ; the Progressive Cabinet of Novakovitch (the 25th of 
June, 1895, to the 17th of December, 1896) ; and the Radical 
Cabinet of Georges Simitch (the 17th of December, 1896, to 
the nth of October, 1897). 

At this period there began an energetic work in the Servian 
lands in Turkey. A powerful action was begun in Macedonia, 
where the Servian element strengthened itseu, despite the fact 
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that the Bnlgaiiaiis obtained episco^ seats, and despite a 
determined hostility shown by the Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople against the Servians and their ideas. A national ad- 
vance made itself felt in all the Servian lands. The visit of 
Prince Nicolas of Hontenegro to Belgrade {1896) was a mani- 
festation of the common interests of Servians. The Servians 
in Hungary received a strong moral support from Servia on 
the occasion of the millennial fSte of Hungary. A cultured 
society (the Srpsko Bratstvo) was founded in Bosnia, and 
began to work towards the organization of the Servian people. 
Servia was placed in a difficult position, and underwent a 
severe economic crisis because of the closing of the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier, and the demonstrations against the 
Servians at Agram (autumn, 1895) proved that the idea of a 
Serbo-Croat union had not taken root, although supported by 
many. The national successes were the rapprodiement of 
Servia with Montenegro, and the nomination of a Servian 
Metropolitan to the Bishopric of Rascia Prizrend. 

The political situation created by the Grteco-Turkish War 
was not, perhaps, made, the most of (spring, 1897), although 
the expulsion of the Greek Metropolitan from Uslnib prepared 
the way for the acquisition of this seat by the Servians. At 
this period there was shown a serious endeavour to bring 
about an entente and common action between the Servians 
and the Croats. The representatives of these brother-peoples 
in Dalmatia elaborated a programme of common action, and 
amongst the younger elements in Croatia there appwared the 
first germs of a movement destined later to result in the Serbo- 
Croat coalition. 

In Servia, King Alexander made another political stroke 
by bringing into power the Cabinet of Vladan Georgevitch, and 
recalling his father to Servia (the nth of October, 1897, to 
the lath of July, 1900). This brought about a strong reaction 
in the internal politics of Servia. In the month of February, 
1899, relations with Russia were broken off because of certain 
personal questions. Shortly afterwards a violent conflict 
broke out between the Patriarch Brankovitch of Karlovits and 
the Bishop of Verchats Smeianovitch. On the 24th of June, 
1899, there was an attempt made against King* MUan ; a state 
of siege was proclaimed, and courts-martial mstituted. The 
leading Radicals were thrown into prison and condemned. 
King Milan worked continuously at the organization of the 
army during his stay in Servia. Notwithstanding his good 
work in this direction, the reaction, the persecution of the 
Radicals, and the imprisonment of the Radical leaders, brought 
about a great discontent in the country. 

King Alexander made use of this discontent to further his 
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marriage. In the month of Jane, 1900, lAen both his father 
and the President of the Council of Ministeis, Vladan George- 
vitch, were abroad. King Alexander married Madame Mashin, 
widow of the engineer Mashin, and former lady-in-waiting of 
Queen Natalie. King Milan, the Cabinet, the officers, corps, 
and all sincere friends of the Obrenovitch dynasty opposed 
this marriage. Madame Mashin was older than the King, 
and there was no possibility that the King should have 
children. Nevertheless, the majority of the people welcomed 
the news, because the Radical leaders were released and an 
end put to reaction. King Alexander tried to work with the 
Radicals after his marriage. He inaposed a new Constitution, 
providing for two Chambers, on the 6th of April, 1901. On this 
occasion he insisted upon the fusion of the Radical and Pro- 
gressive parties, which should put the new Constitution into 
force, and elaborate new laws on this foundation. The fusion 
did not last long, and the King again turned against the 
Radicals. He ctdled to power General Tzintzar Markovitch, 
and a new reactionary era began to be felt in internal affairs. 
Profound dissatisfaction was felt throughout the entire people. 
These experiments and changes, the uncertainty and dis* 
organized finances, the persecution of the strongest party, the 
favouritism of officials, the irregularity in the payment of 
officials, the conduct of the brothers of the Queen — all these 
called forth profound discontent among me people, the 
officers, and officials. 

A conspiracy was organized with the object of exterminating 
the Obrenovitch dynasty, and of bringing to the Servian 
throne the Karageorgevitch dynasty. Several political men 
and officers took part in it. Events helped its accomplish- 
ment. The simulated accouchement of Queen Draga; the 
demonstrations of the Z3rd of March, 1903, at Belgrade, which 
had several victims, and which showed the intensity of popular 
dissatisfaction against the regime and the reigning dyaasty ; 
the coup d'iiai of the 25th of March, by which the Constitution 
and several laws were suspended, with the object of changing 
the members of the Courts, the tribunals, and the Senate ; the 
falsification of elections — all these encouraged the conspirators 
in their intentions. On the night of the zSth-zgth of May 
the conspiring officers entered the Palace and killed King Alex- 
ander and pueen Draga. The two brothers of the Queen ; the 
Prime Mimster, Tzintzar Markovitch ; the Minister of War, 
Paulevitch ; and the first aide-de-camp of the King, L. Petro- 
vitch, also perished that night. The army proclaimed Peter 
Karageorgevitch King of Servia. Some days later the Nation^ 
Skupchtina met to reinforce the Constitution of 1&S8, and to 
elect Peter I. Karageorgevitch King of Servia. 
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While these great changes were happening in Servia others 
were passing in the adjacent Servian lands. Although people 
worked constantly in Dalmatia for a Serbo-Croat entente, the 
antagonism between the Serbs and the Croats was kept up by 
the regime itself in Croatia, and showed itself from time to time 
by conflicts. The antagonism was transferred from the 
national to the economic field, especially at Agram, where great 
industry in this sense was shown : a systematic creation and 
organizationofcommunitiesof agriculturists was proceeded with, 
and the commercial and manufacturing classes werestrengthened 
by founding the Servian Bank and manufacturing schools. 

After the great demonstrations at Agram (October, 1902}, 
the Independent party in Croatia reorganized itself. At the 
side of the men who worked to strengthen the people economic- 
ally (Lazar Matievitch and the others) a group of men placed 
themselves, who entered upon the political struggle on another 
basis (Bogdan Medakovitch, Svetozar Pribitdievitch, etc.). 
Convinced that the interests of the Servian and Croatian people 
are identical in general, and especially in Croatia, the Servian 
independent party began to work energetically for the rap- 
prochement of the Servians and the Croats, By the resolutions 
of Zadar (Zara) and of Rieka (Fiume) — February, 1906 — the 
coalition of the Servian Independent party and of the Radical 
Servian party, with the greater number of the parties of the 
Croat opposition, was amved at. Circumstances helped this 
work, jnie Hungarians had come into collision with Austria 
and the Court of Vienna, and the idea of the community of 
the Jugo Sla^^ (slaves of the south) had arisen. The Serbo- 
Croat coalition and the Servians, both in Servia and in Bosnia, 
offered their moral help to the Hungarians in this struggle 
against Vienna. At the elections to the Croatian Diet the 
coaUtion won the victory and obtained the majority. 

In Servia, however, even after the murder of the King 
Alexander, and after the accession to the throne of Servia of 
Peter Karageorgevitch, the situation did not become clearer. 
The Parliamentary situation became difficult by the scission 
of the Radical party into two groups or new parties — the 
Radicals (' Old Raicals ') and the Independent Radicals 
('Young Radicals'). This division had already begun in the 
reign of King Alexander, and now it had developed fully. 
After the elections the two parties presented themselves at the 
Skupchtina in nearly equal strength. The coalition Govern- 
ment of these two parties formed after the elections could not 
continue. 

At this period Servia began the Customs war with Austria- 
Hungary. She remained for nearly two years without a 
treaty of commerce with Austria-Hungary, and began a 
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severe struggle for economic emancipation. When, in the 
month of February, 1908, the Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs decided on the construction of the railway from 
Mitrovitza, Servia began to work to obtain the construction of 
the railway from the Danube to the Adriatic Sea. This line 
should assure to Servia outlet to the sea, and in that way her 
economic independence. 

The situation began to improve, in so far as that the finances 
were in order, and that the national idea and that of Slav 
solidarity were strengthened. The national work became more 
severe. 

The national strength and spirit have shown themselves in 
recent times, especially in Macedonia. At the time when the 
Serbo-Croat and Serbo-Bulgarian entenies were taking place 
(especially on the occasion of the coronation of King Peter I., 
the 8th of September, 1904) the Bulgarian bands commenced 
great activity in Macedonia, not only against the Turks, but also 
against the Servians. This provoked a reaction on the part of 
the Servians. Soon after the Servians began to organize bands 
to defend themselves against the attacks of the Bulgarians. 
The Servians flowed from all parts into Macedonia to enrol 
themselves in the bands, and many of them perished in the 
combats with the Bulgarians and the Turkish army {1906-1908). 
The struggles of these bands raised the Servian national spirit, 
and strengthened the confidence in themselves of the Servian 
element in Turkey, the Servian Komitad}is and individuals 
having shown a heroic courage. On the proclamation of the 
Constitution in Turkey (the nth of July, 1908) the action of 
the bands ceased, and the Eastern question entered a new phase. 

While the struggle of the Servians and the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia gravely compromised the community of the Jugo 
Slavs (in fact it was practically almost abandoned), the 
idea of a Serbo-Hungarian community was very quickly frus- 
trated. After having overturned the liberal regime and 
come into power, the Himgarian coalition took up a hostile 
attitude towards the Servians and the Croats. It came into 
collision with the Serbo-Croat coalition, which defended itself 
with success, although it was abandoned by the Servian Radical 
party. At the new elections, after the dissolution of the 
Croatian Landtag, the Servo-Croat coahtion gained a brilliant 
victory. 

The political situation in Servia still did not clear up. After 
the division of the Radical and Independent Radicd^ parties, 
the King confided the Government to the Independent Radicals. 
They had obtained a weak majority at the elections, but, after 
having been a year in power, they offered their resignation to 
the ^ng on account of a disagreement with him on the 
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question of the conspirators. They -were followed by the old 
Radicals, who renewed relations with England after having 
dismissed the principal chiefs of the conspiracy. A loan 
for the armament and construction of the railways was con- 
cluded. However, relations between the Radicals and the 
Independent Radicals became more and more strained, 
especially on account of the distrust which the Radical Inde- 

fendents had for M. Pachitch, the chief of the Radical party, 
inally, the Independent Radicals obliged the Pachitch 
Cabinet, by continued obstruction, to dissolve the Skupch- 
tina, and to proceed to new elections. At these elections 
(the i8th of Hay, 1908) the Government obtained a majority, 
but smaller than it had before, and it resigned, since the Inde- 
pendent Radicals had decided to continue obstruction. After 
a long crisis a transition Cabinet was formed, under the presi- 
dency of M. Petar Velimirovitch (July, 1908). Recent events, 
however, brought about a coalition Cabinet, formed of the 
leaders of all political parties, in order adequately to defend the 
national interests against Austria subsequent upon the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Moreover, Prince Nicolas of Montenep"o granted on the 5th 
of November, 1905, a Constitution to Montenegro, and con- 
voked the National Skupchtina. Parliamentary life provoked 
from the outset great crises and struggles. The struggles com- 
menced at once between the parties, and then Prince Nicolas 
fmt himself against theNationtU party, which demanded greater 
iberty than the Prince was wiling to accord. A reaction 
soon took place, and the Tomanovitch employed strong re- 
pressive measures against the Opposition. The so-called 
bomb ' affair, in which the most notable representatives of 
the Opposition were inculpated and condenmed, provoked 
great discontent in Montenegro and the temporary interruption 
of diplomatic relations between Servia and Montenegro. 

The question of the Church played a great rfile in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Recently it was the centre of the struggle of 
the Servian people, but the opposition against the work 
of the Servian representatives grew stronger, and became 
general after the passing of the school law. A group of 
young men demanded the abandonment of the struggle for the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, and to begin a contest figainst the 
Austrian r6gime on the political fidd. It was thus that the 
Servian people of Bosnia-Herzegovina began to organize 
themselves politically by the resolution of Sarajevo of the 
nth of May, 1907. The first National Skupchtina, held at 
Sarajevo the 26th of October, 1907, drew up the programme, 
of vrtiich the first point was to demand the autonomy of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 
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Whilst the Independent party carried on in Croatia a well- 
thought-out and energetic struggle, chaos was established 
among the Servian parties in Hungary. The party of the 
Branive is almost destroyed, and the Radical party shows signs 
of weakness and division. The want is felt of a new, soBd, 
and real party. The Democratic party was formed at the 
Conference of Betchey the 8th of July, 1908. Its programme 
was drawn up at that Conference. 

The strenuous national work in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in 
Croatia, and in Servia in recent times provoked measures of 
repression on the part of Austria-Hungary. Proceedings were 
b^^un against the Servians under the pretext of Servian propa- 
gfinda, and a state of terror arose in Bosnia-Herzegbvina, 
winch terminated in the annexation of these two countries. 
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Conrtdu, Uilan, Servian poot, 335 
Coarta: 

Appeal, 100, 113 

CasiMtian, 101-103, iti 

Commmal, iii 

Criminal, 107 , 

Boel«ia*tioa], 113 

unitary, 113 
Crete, rising tu, 33 



Cmreucy : 

Ctnnage, syatem of, 330 
Gcdd premium, 330, 3^1 
Money, amoont in circalatiao. 



331 

Dahias, the, opprewLon ol the Servian 

people by, 18, 19 
Dalmatia : 

PopolaUoo of, 4 
Servians settle in, i 
Danilo, Biihoci, 179 
Danitchitdi, Djura, fanuxu Servian 

philologist, 141 
Danube, River, i 

Dteiaratofittm lUyrioum, promulga- 
tion of, by AnatnanGovomment, 16 
Demetrina, Metropolitan of Servia, 

'54 
Detchani.Chardi <d. deacxiption, 340, 

343 
Detcfaanald, Stephen, wan of, 10 
Dinaric Alpe, the, t 
Dinitch. Dr., oo the Head of the 

SUte, 38 
DioniaM, Torka defeat Servians at, 

3S4 
Doactutch, Jovan, Servian poet, 33s 
Draga, Qneoi, 363 
Drina, River, i 

Dulldian, Tiitin ohroAidea of, 163 
Doahan, tnx : 

Code of, to8, 165, 171, 190 
Epima and Albania a^xed hy, 1 1 
I^oclamation of, aa Tsar of the 

SAviaBs and ttie Greeks, 1 1 
Wan a 
Zakonlkof, 1 

Edncatico ItM alto Schools and Uni- 
venit^): 
Coondl of Public, 1 16 
Expenditure oa, 118, 133 
Or^nintian of Ministry of, 1 17, 

tt8 
Real Gymnaaieo, 134, 135 
Schools: 

Agricnltiml, 1 18 
B^, 133 ; 
Common, >i8 
Girls' Highec. 133 
Infanta', 118 
Subjects taught in, 119 



Univeraity of Servia, 133-13S 
24 
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Ehtem Paaha, 30 
Engena, Prince, 15, 17 
E^ort* [Me alto Commerce) : 

Amount and nOiture of. 240, 341 

Aitides of, 307 

Cattle, 3$!, IS4 

F^rnit, 350 



\^'eoC 



Vtfne 01, 83, 350, 354, 307 

Fauna : principal varieties of Servian 

ftri m ti*' ! luid birds, 3 
Festivals obaerved by the Setviana, 

179-187 
Fendal system, 136, 337 
finance : 

Budget regulations, 331 
Grinage, stt Cnrrency 
Costoms Dntdea, 314 
Expenditure, 3oS, 309 
hoaxta, 309-3IS 
Minister of Finance, 330 
MoaopoUes, ]3o, 321 
' National Debt, 333 
Revenue, 309-314 
State Counal, 330 
Taxes, stt tXat Itfb 
Food, prodnction and cost of, in 
Servia, 3 

Adminiatiation of, 358 
Area of groond under, 356-358 
Dedimitation of State, 356 
Receipts from, 358 
Saw-milU in ccamectira) with, 
358 
Fortis, Alberto, attracts attentioD to 

Servian poetry, ifij 
F^^ncis Joseph, Emperor, aasomes 
title of Grand Votvode of the 
Servian Dukedom, 38 
Freemasonry, 157 

Galicia, fatherland of the Servians, ; 

Game Laws, 2 

Garashanin, Ilija, formatioo of a 

Serbo-Bulgarian State favoured by. 

349 
Garashanin, Milntin, Minister in 

Vienna and Paris, 351 
Gatsko, Battle of, 9 
Gavrilovitch, Dr. M., historical aur- 

v«gr by, S 
Georne, H.R.IiL, Prince, Crown-Prince 

of Servia, 38 
Geoigevitcb, Tichomir, aa anpersti- 

tioua and baditions, 158 
Germany, Servian exports of cattle 

shut out from, 31G 
Gipdea, oc Tsigani, in Mtmtenegro, 

179 



'"'^i 



Glavaah, Stanvye, famous Haidak, 

80 
Goethe: 

Servian aational poetry admired 

by, 165 
Servian souc. ' Hassanagninitsa,* 
translated by, 338. jao 
' Gorald Vienats,' poem by Niegoch, 

33» 
GortchakoS, fgrmaticm of a Serbo- 
Bnlgarian State favoured by, 349 
Grain, prodnctitm of, per head, in 

Sewia, 3 
Granite, 289 
Great Skupchtina, the, functions and 

powers of. 66 
Greece, alliance of, with Servia and 
other States for joint action against 
Turkey, 34 

dry vn.. Pope, grants title of 
Lex Sclavornm ' to Uicbel, 7 
Grooitch, General, Servian Miniato: 
to Paris, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburg, 351 
Gitsle, Servian musical inatmment, 
'95 



ment of, as Ban of Croatia, 357 
Helene, fl.R.H. Princess. 38 
Herder, draws attention to Servian 

national songs, 338 
Hertegovina : 

Etymology of, 13 
Pt^nlatirai of, 4 
Hodges, Colonel, first British Agent 

to S«ivia, 34, 353 
Horo, the, very andeat Servian 

dance, 193, 194 
Humboldt, Wilhehu. interest of. hi 

Servian national scmgs, 339 
Hunganr : 

Aided by Servian immigrants 

against the Turks, 17 
Ca^olicism spread in the Balkan 
Peninsnla by the influence 
of, S 
Nobility of. attack Servian privi- 



-1, IS 

Servian colonies in, 14 

Servian language, attempta to 
destroy, bv, 37 

Servian patties m, 366 

Servians offer help to, in the 
struggle against Austria, 363 

Suieramty of, over Servisi, 8 

Tartar invasion of, drives Ger- 
man miners into Servia, 9 



Igolatovitch, Yakob, Senrlan oove- 

list, works of, 333, 334 
Ilitch, Voialav, Servian poet, 333 
Ilkitch, Tolm, Servian architect, 

edificea bnilt by, 343 
Imports : 

Natnro of, 241, yoj 

Value of, 83, ^41, 307 
Industries : 

Brewing, 262 

Flour-milling, 16a 

Leather, 364 

Meat-packing, 363 

Metal-world^, 36; 

New, State aid given to, 3til, 262 

Sericulture. 3;4. 355 

Sugar-making, ^63 

Textiles, 264, 265 

Timber- work^g, 36 j 

Workmen employed in, 26; 
Interoatiooal Tdegn^ Uoion, 

Servia joins the, 303 
Istip, popnlatkm of, 4 
Istna, popnlatioa of, 4 
Ivanovltch, Paul, TOctnre of the 
Coronatioa of the Tsar Dushan by. 

Janissaries; 

Efiect upon the Servians of 
Turkish methods of recruiting 
for the, 14 
Forbidden by Treaty of Sistov 
to reside in Servia, 18 
Joseph II., Edict of, i^srding re- 
ligious tolerance, 16 
Judges, appointment, pay, and i 

movability of, 103 
' Judgment of God ' (Mazija). ancient 

form of trial in Servia, 193 
Julia, Princess, political miasiwi 

to London, 33 
Juries, crimes and misdemeanonra 

tnable by, loS 
Jnyovitch, Professor, collectian of 
volcanic rocks by, 147 



Kar^. 
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Petrovitch : ^ 

ilection of, as leader of the in- 
surgents in 1804, 80 
European interest in Servia 
arovsed by warlike genius of, 
3SI 
Flight of. into Austria, 19, 21 
Karlovits, Peace of, 17 
Khevenhullei-Metsch, Count, Aos- 

trian Ambassador to Paris, 353 
Konstantinovitch, Mihailo, chrtm- 

icles of, 163 
Kopitar, J., one of the founders of 

^v philology, 166 
Kormranora, population of, 4 
Koasovo : 

Annual celebraticHi of battle of, 

92 
Battle at, 13 
Pcpolatioo of, 4 
Kossnth, farmation of a Serbo- 

Bulgarian State favoured by, 349 
Kostitcb. Lasar, Servian trtuiBlator 

of Shakespeare, ^34 
Kotchani, populabtm of, 4 
. KoumuoiuU, Professor Constantin, 
eta local administration and present 
organisation of the Communes, 68 
KnigDjevats, national libraiy at, 143 
KnJjevitch, Marko, hero of popnlai 

Servian O'adition. 167 
Kratovo, population of, 4 
Kristitch, G«arge, paintings by, 344 
Kriva. population of. 4 
Kustendil, Servian victory at, 10 

Lamb, Sir Frederick, British Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, 24, s; 
Land: 

Holdings, table showing number 

and area of, 239 
Methods of division of, amongst 

Mcmtenegrin tribes, 173, 174 
Taxes on, 217 
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Karadntch, Vnk 



rary works of, 326-328 
Servian alphabet ptn'fected by, 4 
Servian popular traditionB c^- 
lected by, 166 
hrageorgevitch, Prince Alexander : 
Depodtioa of, 31 
Election of, as nince of Servia, 

26 
Servian military powcf strength- 
ened by, 83 

vifoh, H.B.H. Pnnce Ai- 



tgeoTEev 
ne, 38 



Laws: 

Bankruptcy Procedure, no 
Cemtral Administration, 105 
Company, 109, 338 
ConstructiDn and Maintenance 

of Roads, 300 
Construction and Working of 

New Railways, 395, 396 
Financial, 309 

Land. 337 
Mining, no, 278 
Organization of the Army. 83 
Protection of Samples and Pat- 



(, 109 
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PnblicE 
Tax&tkMi, ] 
Trade Marks, 109 
Uniwsity, of 1905, 245 
Lazarevitch, Laxa, Servun writer, 

works of, 334 
Leopold, Emperor, Serriaiis fiivonr«d 

by tho, 16 
Library, National ; 
PwidB at the, 143 
Persomiel of the, 143 
Volnmas and mannscriptB. Mml- 
ber of, in the, 141 
Liie, atatiatit^ of length of, in 

Liooblolui, St^liaae, Servian writer, 



LiUrat 






and religions works 



td the Ragtiaan, or Middle, 

period, J33-334 
Literary oharaoteriatica of 

modem Servian critactsm, 336 
Novda, hittorical aad aodal, 



330 

Cm version, ai4 
Gold, 313 
Lottery, 310 
Monopoly, 315 
Railway, 313, 313 
Salt Monopoly, 3ii, 313 
Tobacco, 313, 313 

Macedonia : 

Population of, 4 
Servians settle in. I 
Urosb II. cotiqneis, g 

Bread made of, la 
Chief cereal of Senia, 346 
Table ahowing value and exports 
of, 346 
Mannd Conmenns, Empenw, Uioah 

n. deposed by, 7 
Marble, 3S9 
Marincovitch, John, political mla^ 

nana of, 39, 30 
Maritsa, river, Servian army de- 
stroyed on the banks ol the, 13 
Markovitch, General Trintiar, called 
to power by King Aleunder, 363 
Mamages, atatisticB of, 3 
Matavovli, Simo, Servian writer, ^3$ 
Megdans, curious old Servian dneUmg 
- - .. 197, 19S 



Mdfntiu, first Servian SUbap to 

become head of Uie Chnnh, i $4 
Mirimte, ftoapar, book oi, on Servian 

sonn, 339 
Metodiia. popnlatioa of, 4 
Michel, Biahop of Shabats, 154 
Michelevitch, General, So 
Mihailovitch, Stevtcha, Prende»t of 

Servian Cabinet in 1876, 354 
Mijatovitcb, S<rvian histviaD, 353 
Milan, Tfing ; 

Abdication of, 359 
Army oigaaiied (7, 361 
Fnaionlat Cabinet compoaed by, 

358 
Servian Radicals opposed by, 

3S6 
Union between Bnlgana . and 

Roamdia oppoaed c^, 358 
Waraga^B^ 

Mill, 

lated by King Pater, 43 
Millatcne, 389 
Minerals, 3je 
ItCneral spnngi, 390 

A rl mitii u tTfl^JOB . CfWCfflwifTllf . PfCH 

specting rights, 390 
Co«l, 388. 389 
Copper, 3B4, a$$ 
Gola, 378-380 
Ires, 388 
Lead, 381-383 
HercBry, 377, 380 
Zinc, 383 
Milelitch, Svetosar : 

nmcnt of. 

J Semaa party led by, 



MonasteriGS, 1^5 

MoDdia, Hip p o ly te, i 

Servian War HiuMer, $3 

Monopolies: 

MataJMS, 



Salt, 330 
Sngar, aao 
Tc£aoco, 3 



.ii:s 



pm. 174, 



Civil code, prcBinlgatiaB ai, 360 
Constitntion gr a nt ed to, by 

Prinoe Nicolas, 365 
Divorce in, 179 
Duelling cnatoma in, 197 
Hospitality, cnatoms as regards, 

jyo, 171 
Population, of 4 



Momtan^o {eomtintuS) : 

Serviana settle in. I 

Tribal cnstoms in, 17s 
Morashli- Ali Pasha, a i 
Morava, livnr, nnmbcf of bridgra 
over tbo, 30a 



Haiat, Marko, Servian painter, works 

by. 344 
Moaeum. Ethnographical, the : 
Costumes exhibits in, 46 
Cnriositice in, 46 
Mnsenm, National, the : 

Antiquitiea possessed by, 143-144 
Budget of, 146 
Gallery of portraits in, 145 
Pictures and sculptures in, 14s 
Moseom, Natural History, the, Geo- 
loKical, MineraJoRical, and Ztx>]ogi- 
cal Sections of, 147 
Mnstapl: " ' 
Turks 

Niqxtleon III., Emperor, formation 

oi a Serbo-Bulgarian State favoured 

by. 349 
Natioaal debts, 309-3i6 
Nemanya. Stephen : 

Churches bnilt by, 338, 339 
Wars of, 7, 8 
New Servia, coloniied by Servians 

emigrating from Han^ary, 16 
Nicolaievitch, Constantm, diplomatic 

Agent of Servia in Constantinople. 

Nicolas, Prince of Montenegro '■ 

Constitution granted by, to 

MontettesTo, 365 
Visit of, toBelgradeia 1896, 361 
Nicolas I., Tsar, grant of Constitution 

to Servia. opposed by, 2$ 
Nicopolis, Turkish victory over King 

of Hungary at, 13 
Niwoch, Peiar Petrovitch, greatest 
o? Servian poets, works of, 330-332 
Nish: 

Battle of, annually celebrated by 

artillery rc^ment, 92 
National Library at, 143 
Novacovitch, Stoyan, Servian Minis- 
ter in Paris, Constantinople, and 
St. Petersbnrg, 351 
Novakovitch, St., Servian liistorian, 

Novi-Bazar, Sandjak of, 4. 6 
Nndjelitch, Georges, illegal amioint- 
ment of. as Servian Patriarch, 3;6 

Obradovitch, Dossitii, literary works 

of, 3*4-3^6 
Obrenovitch, Michel : 
Assassinatioa of, 34 



Obrenovitch, Michel [continued): 

Military organiiation of Servia 
perfected by, 3 a 

War-like preparatirms of, re- 
proved by Prance and Austria, 
34 
Obrenovitch, Milosh : 

Abdication of, 36 

Administrative aptness of, 3; 

Charactn of, so 

Hereditary Princedom comferred 
upon, 94 

Rnssian dispute with, 23 

Servian Church assisted by, 1J4 

Torks attacked by, 31 
Old Servia : 

Albanians now a majority in, ij 

Atrocitiet of Albanians m, 1 5 

Servians settle in. i 

Statistics of (i9cx>-i9o6), 4 
Ordnance Survey, 216, 117 

Pachitch, Nicolas, takes refnge in 

Semlin, 357 
Polanka, population of. 4 
PalmersttHi, Lord : 

Antagooism of, towards Prince 

Michel Obrenovitch, 3} 
Attentitm of, drawn to Servia, 

Letter of, to Prince Milosh, 24 
Paris, Convention of, adherence of 

Servia to the, 109 
Paris, Treaty of : 

Servia placed under the joint 
guarantee of the signatories 
by the, 30 
Servian rights recognized by the, 
96 
Passarovits, Peace of, 17 
Paul, H.R.H. Prince, 36 
Paulevitcb, Servian Minister of War, 

Idlling of, 363 
Pehtchevo. pcqnilation of, 4 
Peosions, expenditure on, 303 
People : 

Chuacteriatics. physical and 

moral, of the, 169, 170 
Customs of the, 170-187 
Employment of. in winter. a6o 
Pasta observed by the. 179 
Featival customs at Clmstmas 

and Easter, 179-186 
Pastimes of the, 193, 193 
Vendetta, the, in Old Servia, 

Pesmas, Servian national songs, 14 
Petazzi, General, mdeavonrs of, to 
convert Servians to Catholicism,' 1 6 
Peter, King ; 

Constitution maintained by, 43 
Franco-Graman War, takes part 
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38 

Letter of, to King HUkn. 39 
Uarri^e of, to a Princess of 

MoatenegTO, 39 
Obrenovitcu djnastf, generoas 
treatment of adhermtB to the, 
40 
Policy (rf, 41 
Peter tiie Great. Tsar, Slav tl-piiabet 

modified by, 4 
Petronvevitch, S<rrian Councillor, 36 
Petrontch, G«one, electkn -' — 
leader ol the mnirgi 
80 



rgcnts of 1804, 



Breeding of, a$i, aS3 

Chief article of Seivuut exports, 

351 
Excellence of Servian breeds of, 

Police rwnlatiraia. 108 

Ponciu, J., completes plan for Servian 

railways, jgi 
Ponsonby, LOTd, negotiationBof, with 

respect to a governing Conncil for 



Popovit 



310 



Popovitch, Yovane S., famous 

Servian poet, 14a 
Population, statistics of, for Servian- 

speaking peoples, 4 
P(^)hyrogenetes, Emperor Constan- 
tine, first historian to apeak of the 
Servians, ; 
Postal Service : 

Employes in the, number of, 

303 
Letters, nnmber of, 304 
Money Orders, nnniMr and valae 

of, 304 
Postal packets, nnmber and 

valae of, 304 
Post Offices, nnmber of, 303 
Receipts from, 305 
Postal Unioo, Univeiwl, Scrvia joins 

the, 303 
Fttcbivo, popalatiom of, 4 

Conditional liberation from, iij 
Employment of prisoners in, 

114 
Maintenance of, 113 
Nnmber of prisoners in, 1 1 5 
Regnlations governing, 114-116 
Schools in, 113, '114 
System, 115 

Pcotitch, Koita. appointment of as 
r^ent, 359 

Public works, expenditure on, 30$ 



Raditcheritch, Branko, Servfia poat. 

works of, 330 
Radovichte, popnlation of, 4 
Railway-lines : 

Ct^iital spent on, 396 
Constmcted or to be coostnicted. 

Mileage of. 240, 39^ 
Reveone from State, ai5 
Value of, 315 
Railways : 

ConBtruction of, 3 10 
Ezptoditnre oa, aoS 
Passengere carried, nnmber of, 

397 
Receipts from State, 397 
Rolling-stock and plsnt, 396 
State grants in aid of, 391 
Stations, number of, 396 
Surveys for, agi 
Rakitch, Milan, Servian poet, 3^5 
Rasda, geogra^hica] and paiitjcal 

centre of Serro, 6, 7, 6 
Rastko, St. Sava, independent 
national Church in Scrvia ovated 
by. >5>. «S3 
Rayatclutch, Metropolitan, 371 
RtgtilamstitmH lUyricttm, promulga- 
tioo of, by Anatrian Gwennxtent, 
16 
Religion: 

Catholics, number of ServiaD- 

Christianity adopted by the 

Servians, 5 
Cleri^, regular and secular, 155, 

Council of Bishopa, ij; 

Ecclesiastical autonomy ob- 
tained by Servia, 8 

Orthodox Church, government 
of the, jss 

Religions recognlied by law in 
Servia, 156 

Religious seminary, instruction 
in the, 133 

Universal Eastern Church, con- 
nection of, with Church of 
Sovia, 155 



1908,101 

Deficits in, 305-309 

Expenditiue of, 300-209 

Monopolies : matches, 33i ; pe- 
troleum, 230 : salt, 330 ; sugar, 
310 ; tobacco, 330 

Posts, telegrt^ths.and telephones, 
30s 

Railways, recapts from State, 
315. 397 

Taxes : Cnatomi dntiea, 301 ; 



ReTcnne (confi'fnu J) : 

house tax, 317; incoma tax, 
318 ; land tax, 217 ; poll tax, 
aiS ; revenoe tax, 217 ; stamp 
dntifs, 303 ; trade tax, 318 
Revoveanx, Harqnis de. French Am- 
bassador in Belgrade, 353 
Rhodope Monatama, the, 1 
Richter. H. Angnste, tnpervlaea cou- 
stmcti<u) ol flnt S«iviaD State 
railway, 293 
Ristitch, Vovan : 

Appointment of, as regent, 359 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 354 
Servian Cabinet formed by, 3s 
Roada : 

Divisicm of, into three categories. 

Mileage of, 301 

Plans for, to be approved by 

Minister of PaUic Works. 301 

Regnlations for, as to inclines 

and curves. 303 
State of, in Seivia, 300 
Roksanditch, Simeon, Servian Kalp- 

tor, works of, 345 
Ronmaaia, PriacipalitLes of, occupied 

by Russia, 39 
Ro^ Family of Seivia. the, 38 

Austria, strife with, for snpre- 

macy in Servia and the Bal- 

Itans, 353 
Bncarest, Treaty of. Turkey 

forced to respect the. 31 
Election of Prince Alexander 

Karageoi^evitch protested 

against b^, 37 
ExcJitsive right to protectonhip 

of Servia lost by. 30 
Loans to Servia from, 309 
Porte counselled to pant oon- 

cestions to the Servians by. 20 
Servia invited to make war 

against Tnrkey by. 35 5 
Volnntecrs from, aid Servia in 

the war against Torkey, 35 

Salonica. desire of Austria to obtain 

possession of, 243 
San Stefano, Trea^ of, 355 ; revised 

by Congress of Berlin, 37 
Sarajevo, the re3<dation <a i ith May, 

'907. at. 36s 
Save, River, 1 
Schools: 

Boys', 133 ; common, 118 .girls', 
133 ; higher primary, laj ; in- 
fants', 118; mlhtary, 88; 
pnson, 113, 114; Reid Gym- 
nasien, 134, 135 : secondary, 
130; statioo, iiS; teachers', 
132, 133 



OrganiiaticKi. number, and cost 



Semendria, celebrated fortress of, 
bnilt by George Bnuikovitch. 13 

Sericulture, 254, 25; 

Sexes, proportioa of, in Servia, 13 

Shonmatovati, victory of, annually 
celebrated by regiment of infantry. 



Simeon, Tsar of Balgaria. posseasion 

of Servian teuitory taken by. 6 
Simitch, G.. Servian repreeentative 

in Vienna. 351 
Sistov, Treatv of, 16, 18 
Skupchtina. National, tlie : 

Budgetary power of, 64. 6$ 
CharactensTica of, 64 
Convocation of, tis 
Election of members of, 64 
Prorogation or disaolntion of, 65 
Rights and attribntes of, 64 
Slavonia : 

Population of, 4 
Servians aetile in, i 
Slivnitza, Servians forced to abandon, 

359 
Society of Sciences and Letters, 138 
Sonbintcb. Yovan, Servian drama- 
tist, 334 
Sremac. Servian writer, 335 
Stanvye, Glavash, famous Servlaa 

Baiduk, 80 
State Archives. 150 
State Printing Office, 151 
Steria. Jovan Popovitch, So-vian 
writer of comedies, works of. 333, 
333 
Stratfcnd de RedcliS, Loid, advice of. 

to the Porte. 39 
Strossmayer. Mcmsignor, formation 
of a Serbo-Bnlgaiun State desired 
by. 349 
Stndenitaa, Monastery of, descnption 

of. HI8. 143 

Minister 



Stnrdta. mi. D., Ronman 
of Foreign Affairs, 399 
Snliman Pasha, tyranny of. ai 
Snpeistitioni, various forms 
Servian, 1J8-163 



376 
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Taxes {see also Rrrsnue) : 

Anay service, men inc^MUe of, 

pay special, 64 
Aireais of, 119 
As»es3ineat of, 319 
Cattle and carts for military 
porposes. men onable to pro- 
vide, pay special, 86 
Collection of, method, 219 
Electoral qaalifications throngh 
payment of, 70, 71 
Tchakavski dialect of Servian lan- 

Knage, 3 
Tcnamievitch, Arstee, Servian Patri- 
arch, 35S ; settles Servian families 
inHangary, 14, 15 
Tchaslav, unites Dannbian and 

Adriatic Servia, 6 
TchemiayefT, General, 36, 3(4 
Tchetnitsi, raids of, into Turkey, 196, 



304 

Expenses of, '305 
I«ngth of lines, 305 
Nomber of talegrams, 305 
Receipts from, 30; 
State control of the, 305 
Telephones ; 

Conversations, nnmber of, over 

t-eagth of lines, 305 

Receipts from, 305 

State control of the, 305 
Tetoro, population of, 4 
Theatre, National, the : 

Annual grant in aid of, 149 

JUpertoira of, 149 

Value of, 148 
Timok, liver, 1 
Tobacco production of, per head, in 

Torlatchki, dialect of Servian lan~ 

gnage, 3 
Traditions, 163-168 
Triffkovitch, Kosta, writer of come- 

dioB, works of, 334. 335 
Troyanovitch, Dr. Sima, on manners 

and customs, 169 
Turkey: 

Army,stTen^tii and aimameotof, 
in war with Servia, of 1877-78, 
83 . 
Commercial Treaties made by, 

309 
Constitution proclaimed in, 364 
Division of, arranged between 
Joseph II. and Catherine II., 
18 
Eastern Qaestion, effect upon, of 
proclamation of ConsbtiitioD 
in, 364 



Turkey (wott niMd) : ' 

Firman of, demanding Cooatitu- 

tioa for Servia, 95 
Servia, promises to, repudiated 

by. 93 
Servian rebdiicm against, 94 
War declared against, by Servia, 



Ubavkitch, Peter, Servian sculptor 

34S 
University of Servia ; 

Budget, 135 

Degrees conferred by, 135 

Faculties of. 133, 134 

Salaries and fees of Professors of, 
134 

Students, nnmber of, 13$ 

Teaching staS of, 13s 
Urosh II., wars and conquests of, 

Uskoks, combats of, with the Turks, 

197 
TJskub, population of, 4 

Valtrovitch, Michel, on art, 337 
Vegetables, production of, per head 

in Servia, 2 
Vendetta, Servian tribal customs 

r^arding, 187-191 

Aid given to, by Servia, against 

the Turks, 17 
Emigratica to, of Servians flying 
from Turkish mle, 1 7 
Veselinovitcb, S. M.; on religitm, 153 
Vesnitch, Milenko, oa diplomacy and 

Porngn policy, 346 
Vessdinovitch, Yanko, Servian writer, 

334 
Vidakovitch, Uilovan, Servian nove- 
list, 533 
Vilagosh, Hungarian defeat at, 38 
Viticulture, 2^0 ; area devoted to, and 

valne'of wine produced, 251 
Vlastimir, Jupan, emancipation of, 

from Byzantine suzerainty, 6 
Voislav, Michel, title of Rex Sela- 

vorum obtained by, 7 
Voistav, Stephen, frees himself from 

Byzantine Empire, 7 



Vouitch, Michel, economist, Servian 

Minister in Vienna, 351 
Vujitch, Joachim, actor and dramatic 

Vukanovitdi, Rista, Servian painter, 

worla by, 344 
Vukashin, King of Servia, wars of. la 
Votchitch : 

Appointed Councillor by the 
F«te, 36 



'•>»' 



Water-power, posdbUities ofiered bjr 
river-svstem of Servia for, i 

White, Sir WiUiam, conunenconiCDt 
of diplomatic carMr ot, in Bd^rada, 

Wbie, prodnctiaa of, per baad, in 

Setvia, i 
Women : 

Ctupet-irBaving by, 360 
Emidoyment m, 360 
Poutioii of, in Servian landa, 
176-ITO 

Yakcbitch, Dionn, Servian poet, 333 
Taltchitch, MUeta, Servian poet, 335 
Yedreni, Treaty of, 33 



of, to Vieona, 39 

Yovanovitcli, G«o^, Servian sculp- 
tor, works of, 345 

Yovanovitch, Paul, Servian painter, 



Megntplu, and telephones, 303 

Zadmgas (Servian clans or family 
commnnities) : 
Diminntion of, 338 
Social and economic conditions 



of, I 



-174. 



Zeta, Venettans seise coast of, 13 
Zinai, Yovan YovaDovltch, Servian 

po»t. 333 
ZoUverem, Anstria forces Servu to 

enter into a, 311 
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